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GALENA AND ITS LEAD MINES. 


HE lead-bearing region of what was known | in Jo-Daviess and Carroll Counties, Illinois ; 

as the ‘‘ Northwest” before the ‘‘ course of | Dubuque County, Iowa, which included the old 
empire” had taken its way still farther north-| ‘‘ Spanish Mine” of Julien Dubuque; and the 
ward and westward, and which embraced the | counties of Lafayette and Grant, in the State 
-ountry where was located the first ‘‘discovery” | of Wisconsin. This is undoubtedly the richest 
of ‘lead ore” by the early travelers, afterward lead-bearing region in the world, and the ga- 
known as the ‘‘ Spanish Mines” of Upper Lou- | lena or sulphuret of lead is of the purest quali- 
isiana; subsequently the ‘‘ Fever River Mines,” | ty known, yielding 86.55 and 13.45 of sulphur 
and still later the lead mines of the Upper Mis- | in 100 parts. It is true that the mines have 
sissippi, is at present substantially embraced | of late years lost something of their importance, 
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and the quantity of lead produced has percepti- 
bly decreased. This is accounted for by the un- 
certainty of the pursuits of mining, and the fact 
of the great agricultural wealth of the lead 
region. In many places one may stand in a 
field bearing upon its surface as large a crop 
of wheat, corn, or potatoes, as can be produced 
from an equal area in any place, and hear the 
miner blasting rock far beneath him. The 
pursuits of agriculture being so much more cer- 
tain, though often slower, the mining has in a 
very considerable degree been abandoned for 
farming. The land having been all ‘taken 
up” is no longer open for ‘‘ prospecting.” 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago, four out of 
every five men in the country were connected 
directly or indirectly with mining operations ; 
but it is safe to say that at this day, even in 
localities where the most mining is done, not 
one in twenty has any connection with the 
mining interest. High scientific authority pre- 
dicted a long time ago that the lead in that 
wonderful wealthy region would, to use a min- 
er’s phrase, soon ‘‘ Peter out.” But not only 
do the mines continue available and rich, but 
further developments prove them to be richer 
and more inexhaustible than was formerly sup- 
posed. Many think the time not distant when 
the vast mineral resources of the lead region 
will be fully developed, and mining will resume 
its original importance. 

The happy period when the mining interest 
shall again predominate is looked for with great 
interest by all the old settlers. Their minds re- 








vert with pleasure to the good old times, when | 
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the country was filled with roaming, rollicking, 
boisterous miners, with their picks and gads, 
tubs and windlasses, and when all the furnaces 
were in full blast. When the streets of Galena. 
the mining metropolis, were crowded with suck- 
er-teams, and the teamsters played tunes with 
the lashes of their enormous whips. When the 
circulating medium was exclusively gold and 
silver, and the plentiful sovereigns jingled in 
every man’s pocket. For years and years at 
Galena the currency was largely composed of 
sovereigns and five-frane pieces. While the 
real value of the sovereign was $4 84, and the 
five-franc piece 93} cents, yet in every business 
transaction of the country they were exchanged 
as $5 and $1 respectively. 
called ‘* bits” and *‘ picayunes. 


The fractions were 
” Copper coin, 
and the later nickel, have never to this day 
been introduced in the Galena Lead Mines. 

The journals of the Jesuit explorers, Mar- 
quette, Hennepin, La Hontan, and Jontel, all 
speak of the mineral wealth of the ‘* Upper 
Mississippi.” Jontel, who was in the country 
as early as the year 1687, and who became the 
historian of La Salle’s unfortunate expedition, 
says that ‘‘ travelers who have been at the up 
per part of the Mississippi affirm that they have 
found mines of very good lead there.” 

The attention of the French Government 


| had been directed to this section by the reports 


of early explorers. In 1699 an expedition un- 
der the conduct of Iberville and La Surgere 
was sent out from France to the Mississippi. 
The Farmer-General, M. L’Huiller, sent with 
these parties La Seuer and thirty workmen to 
explore ‘‘the mines 
at the source of the 
Mississippi.” Previ- 
ous to this, La Seuer 
had reported a discov- 
ery of lead in that re- 
gion, which report led 
to the enterprise which 
L’Huiller had intrust- 
ed to him. In the 
progress of this expe- 
dition he reached the 
mouth of the Mis- 
souri River in July, 
1700. On the 13th of 
that month he left that 
point and ascended the 
Mississippi. From the 
30th of July tothe 25th 
of August he advanced 
to a little river, which 
he named the ‘ River 
of the Mines,” and 
which he describes as 
follows: ‘*It comes 
from the north at its 
mouth, and flows from 
the northeast. Seven 
leagues to the right 
there is a lead mine a 


THE WAR. league and a half in- 
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THE PRESENT RESIDENCE OF 
land. This river, except the first three leagues, 
is only navigable when the waters are high; that 
is to say, from spring to the month of June.” 
La Seuer may be considered as the discoverer of 
the Galena Lead Mines. This ‘‘ River of the 
Mines” was undoubtedly what was subsequent- 
ly called by the early French settlers ‘* La Riv- 
igre de Feve,” or ‘‘Bean River.” It was so 
named from the immense quantity of wild beans 
that grew on its banks. The corruption from 
‘* Féve” (Bean) to ‘‘ Fiévre” (Fever) was very 
natural, and so in later time the river was 
known as ‘ Fever River.” 

La Seuer’s description of the navigability of 
the river conforms to what is known of the 
present Galena River, which must at that time 
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have been navigable to a point some two miles 
above where the city of Galena now stands, 
and which would be three leagues from its 
mouth. In this expedition of La Seuer, from 
the 25th to the 27th of August, he ‘‘ made ten 
leagues, passed two rivers, and took notice of 
a lead mine at which he supplied himself.” 
The two rivers thus passed were the Platte 
and Grant rivers, which empty into the Missis- 
sippi, between Dunleith, Illinois, and Potosi, 
Wisconsin. The mine referred to was in the 
vicinity of Potosi, Wisconsin, known in early 
times as ‘‘ Snake Diggings.” 

It would be impracticable in an article of 
| this character to trace the entire history of the 
| lead-mining in the Mississippi Valley under the 
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grant to Crozat by Louis XIV. in 1712, and 
under the grant to the Western Company in 
1717. Up to the year 1762 France held pos- 
session of the valley on both sides of the river. 
She then by treaty ceded all east of the Missis- 
sippi to Great Britain. The English did not 
take possession under the treaty until 1765. 
In 1763 France by a secret treaty ceded all 
west of the river to Spain, but held possession 
until 1769. In that year was made the first 
application for a concession of land for a lead 
mine in the Upper Mississippi country. The 
concession was granted upon the following ap- 
plication : 


“To Messrs. Louis Saintange de OS 
mandant of the Illinois, and Joseph La Buaxiere, 
Atlorney of the Attorney-Generul, Judge, ete., of the 
Royal Jurisdiction of the Illinois for the French: 

** Sirs,—Martin Miloney Duralde, inhabitant of St. 
Louis, has the honor of exposing to you that he has been 
informed by several traders of a lead mine in this French 
country, on the borders of the Mississippi, ascending it 
about 80 leagues above the River Moa, or 160 leagues, 
more or less, from this village, according to their estima- 
tion ; that several individuals have explored lead from 
the same without any previous rights or finding any 
obs ; whereas no application has ever been made 
for hin of the same; your petitioner being in all 
times abandoned to the whims of fortune and involved in 
the general misfortune which renders the livelihood so 
troublesome, and resources so scarce, prays you and pe- 
titions very earnestly, Sirs, to grant him the concession of 
the said mine as being the only resource he can see, with 
three arpents in front by the ordinary depth, in order 
that he might explore it, make a garden, and procure 
himself the necessary fuel for his hands; and that with- 
out being interrupted in any operation respecting the 
same. As depositary and disposer of the goodness of the 
most cherished King, your petitioner waits on your hu- 
manity for the favor which he solicits; and willgive you 
proofs of an everlasting acknowledgment, praying the Su- 
preme Being to prolong the days of such cherished and 
useful persons for the public good, and you will do jus- 
tice. Mitoney Dcraps. 

“Sr. Lours, July 5, 1769.” 


On the following day, at St. Louis, Messrs. 
Saintange and La Buxicre made the following 
indorsement on the petition of Duralde : 


** Seeing what is exposed in the present memorial, and 
making right to the same, the Lead Mine in question, 
having not been granted to nobody, several individuals 
having worked on the same, and afterward abandoned it, 
and in order to favor the intentions of the said Duralde, 
which tend tothe public good, we have granted, and grant 
as titled property for him, his heirs, and assigns, the Lead 
Mine above demanded in the within petition, with three 


arpents in width fronting on the said mine, by three in | of 1768, all the country west of the Mississippi, 


depth or length, to facilitate him in cultivating and rais- 
ing the necessary buildings for the exploration of said 
mine, under the condition to commence his settlement 
within a year and a day, or be reunited to the domain of 
the King. We forbid most expressly all persons to trou- 
ble or disturb him in the said concession under tbe penalty 
of all costs, damages, and to be punished according to the 
ordinances. SAINTANGE.—La BuXIere. 
“ Sr. Lours, July 6, 1769." 

This petition and concession embraced a 
tract of land in the region of the ‘‘ River of the 
Mines” discovered by La Seuer. Of course it 
would be idle to speculate as to the particular 
point where Duralde proposed to locate his 
‘‘eoncession.” It may be observed that the 
distance from St. Louis to Duralde’s mine— 





160 leagues, or. 480 miles—is precisely the dis- | 








tance from St. Louis to the Galena mines. [It 
is probable that he did not commence his set- 
tlement within the specified time, and that the 
grant became ‘‘ reunited to the domain of the 
King.” ‘There is no trace of his having done 
so. Duralde’s is indeed a striking instance of 
that infirmity of purpose that is rather the cause 
than the result of men ‘‘being in all times 
abandoned to the whims of fortune, and in- 
volved in the general misfortune which renders 
the livelihood so troublesome, and resources so 
scarce.” 

It was unquestionably the discovery of lead 
ore that attracted Julien Dubuque to the re- 
gion of the Upper Mississippi in the year 1778, 
where he established a ‘‘ trading post” near the 
site of the present city that bears his name. 
Dubuque was a French Canadian, a man of 
wonderful enterprise and decided ability. He 
resided in Cahokia, in ‘‘ the Illinois country,” 
before he located himself among the lead mines. 
He soon acquired a great influence over the 
Indians among whom he lived, and all matters 
of grave importance were by them submitted to 
his decision. He died in 1810, and was buried 
one mile south of the city of Dubuque, Iowa. 
Such was the veneration in which the Indians 
held his name and memory, that for many 
years they kept a lamp burning nightly upon 
his grave. The Fox Indians visited his burial 
place once in every year, and performed over it 
some religious ceremony. Not astone remains 
to mark the spot where he lies. 

The wife of an Indian chief (da femme d. 
Peosta) having ‘‘ struck a lead” (a lode of min 
eral is called lead, pronounced feed) in th: 
mining region, Dubuque turned his attention 
to obtaining from the Fox Indians, who occu 
pied the country, the right to mine over a tract 
of land which should embrace the mine dis- 
covered by the wife of Peosta. The Foxes, in 
a full council, assembled at Prairie du Chien, 


|} in September, 1788, declared a permission to 


Julien Dubuque, whom they called ‘*‘ La Petite 
Nuit,” to ‘‘work the mines tranquilly and with 
out any prejudice to his labors.” Armed with 
this permission, and being on most friendly 
terms with this tribe, Dubuque became largely 
interested in trading and mining. Spain hav- 
ing acquired from France, by the secret treaty 


Dubuque deemed it necessary, in order more 
firmly to secure himself in his possessions, to ob- 
tain a concession of the same from Spain. He 
therefore, in 1796, made the following petition: 


‘* El Baron de Carondelet, Spanish Intendant and Gov- 
ernor-General of Louisiana: The very humble petitioner 
of your Excellency, named Julien Dubuque, having made 
a plantation on the frontier of your Government, in the 
middle of the Indian people, inhabitants of the country, 
has purchased from them a tract of land, with the mines 
included in it, and by his perseverance has overcome the 
obstacles so expensive and dangerous; and, after several 
misfortunes, become to be peaceable proprietor of a tract 
of land situate on the western part of the River Missis- 
sippi, to which tract he has given the name of the ‘ Span- 
ish Mine,’ in memory of the Government to which the 
said land belongs; and as the place of his plantation is 
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only a spot, and the several mines which he has worked 
at are scattered and dispersed more than three leagues of 
distance from one tothe other, the very humble petitioner 
of your Excellency prays you to be so good as to grant him 
the peaceable possession of the said mines and lands— 
which is to say, from the hills above the little River Mo- 
quouquitois until the hills of Mesquabynongues, which 
makes about seven leagues on the western side of the Mis- 
sissippi, and three leagues of depth, which the very hum- 
ble petitioner dares hope that your goodness will be pleased 
to grant him his demand. I pray this said goodness to be 
so good as to allow the pure simplicity of my heart in de- 
fault of my eloquence. I do pray Heaven to conserve and 
load you with all its kindness. I am, and wifl be all my 
life, of your Excellency the very humble, very obedient, 
and very submitted servant, J. Dusvgue. 
“To his Excellency Banon pe CARONDELET. 
“ New Ornieans, October 22, 1796.” 


A few days after the following order was is- 
sued by Carondelet : 
‘Let the merchant Don Andrew Todd be informed of 
the nature of this demand. 
*“ BaRon DE CARONDELET. 
“ New Orteans, October 29, 1796." 
In the following month Andrew Todd ad- 
dressed a document to the Governor-General 
which reads thus : 


“Sin,—Complying with the superior decree of your | 
Lordship, by which you order me to give you a notice on | 


the demands made by the party interested in the preceding 


memorial, I must say that, about the land petitioned for, | 


it does not offer any thing to me by which your Lordship 
may not grant it, if you find it proper; but under condi- 
tion that the petitioner must observe what is ordered by 
his Majesty concerning the trade with the Indians, and 
that the same should be absolutely forbidden to the peti- 
tioner unless he will obtain my consent in writing. 
“ ANDREW Topp, 
“New Orteans, November 10, 1196” 


On this paper occurs the following indorse- | 


ment: 

“Granted, as it is de- 
manded, under the restric- 
tion mentioned by the mer- 
chant, Don Andrew Todd, 
in his information. 

** BARON DE CARONDELET." 

In 1832, the coun- 
try having passed into 
the possession of the 
United States, the 
War Department as- 
serted the right of the 
Government to the 
tract of land granted 
by Spain to Dubuque. 
Lieutenant Jefferson 
Davis, U.S.A., who 
was then stationed at 
Fort Crawford, Prai- 
rie du Chien, was or- 
dered to the village 
of Dubuque with a 
small company of in- 
fantry, and the set- 
tlers claiming under 
the Spanish grant 
were ejected by the 
strong hand of mili- 
tary power. The heirs 
of Auguste Chouteau 
and John Maullam- 
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phy, of St. Louis, petitioned Congress, in 1836, 
‘*to be restored to their possessions until their 
title should be decided according to the laws 
of the land.” The petition sets forth that Au- 
guste Chouteau, on the 20th day of October, 
1804, bought of Dubuque 72,324 arpents, for 
the sum of $10,848 60, ‘‘to be taken off 
the lower or southern end of the tract,” and 
that afterward he sold undivided half of 
the interest thus acquired to one John Mul- 
lamphy. After the death of Dubuque,: in 
1810, his estate was administered upon in St. 
Louis County, in the then Territory of Upper 
Louisiana. 


an 


The residue of his grant was sold 
The 


at administrator's sale, to pay his debts. 


petition further alleges that 

‘*The assignees of Dubuque continued in posse 
the land from the time of his death, so far as their rela- 
tions with the Indians would permit, until they were dis- 
possessed by the United States. That without any judi- 
cial investigation or decision of the validity of the title of 
the claimants, or any of the forms of law, the executive offi- 
cers of the United States, supposing the grant from Spain 
to Dubuque to be of no avail, dispossessed the cl 
by military power, and leased the lead mines, a 
possession by superior force.” 


Congress never acted favorably upon the pe- 
tition, and the United States treated the land 
embraced in the ‘‘ disputed territory” as public 
lands, and disposed of them as such. But the 
heirs and assignees of Dubuque did not relin- 
quish their claim, and a suit was instituted in 


| the United States Court, to test the validity of 


the Spanish grant to Dubuque. The suit was 
finally decided in the Supreme Court of the 
United States 
the claimants. 


a few years since, adversely to 
Thus ended a chapter of inter- 
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“esting history connected with the subject of 
this sketch. 
The fact that the ‘‘Spanish Mines”—or ‘‘ Du- 


buque Mines,” as they were subsequently called | 
—were claimed as private property, tended to | 


keep away from that locality the early wander- 
ing miners. ‘They preferred ‘‘ prospecting” on 
the Indian Territory or the public lands. 


ing their fortunes in the lead mines, located 
themselves in the rich mineral region of the 
FeverRiver. The great Indian traders, Daven- 
port, Farrar, and Farnham, established a trad- 


sippi rivers as early as 1821. The site of that 
celebrated Indian trading-house is three miles 
below the city of Galena. 
of the Fever River mines, and the trading es- 
tablishment of Davenport, Farrar, and Farn- 
ham, attracted great numbers of Indians to 


“The Portage” and vicinity, who built their | 


villages on the banks of the river. Black 
Hawk and other chiefs, with their tribes, to the 
number of two thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren, spent an entire summer in the region of 
“*The Portage” and the site of the present city 
of Galena. 

The ‘‘discoveries” made by the Indians 
proved very rich, and they took pains to con- 


ceal from Americans the knowledge of their | 
wealth, although between themselves and the | 
French settlers the lead had become an import- | 


ant article of traffic. It is well known that at 
the period while the French and Indians were 
on terms of amity and intimacy, the red people 
cans. In the immediate neighborhood of Ga- 
lena, in 1815, there were about twenty rude 
Indian furnaces for the purpose of smelting the 
lead ore. ‘The first load of lead from the Fever | 
River Mines was transported, in 1816, on a 
flat-boat to St. Louis, and was sent in payment 
of purchases of goods made by the Indian 
traders. Efforts had been made by boatmen 
the preceding year to go up to the mines on | 
Fever River; but the Indians prevented the 
success of those efforts, fearing that if the ex- 
ceeding wealth of their mines were discovered 
by the Americans they themselves might be 
driven off. The Indian mode of smelting was | 
very rude. A hole was dug in the face of a} 
piece of sloping ground, about two feet deep, 
and as wide at the top. This hole had the | 
shape of a mill-hopper, and was lined with flat | 
stones. 


At the bottom or point of the hopper, 
which was eight or nine inches square, narrow | 
stones were laid across grate-wise. A trench 
was dug from the sloping ground inward to the 
bottom of the hopper. This channel was a foot 
in width and height, and was filled with dry 
wood and brush. The hopper being filled with 
the ore, and the fuel ignited, in a few minutes 
the molten lead fell through the stones at the 
bottom of the Lopper, and thence was dis- 
charged, through the trench, over the earth. 
The fluid mass was then poured into an awk- | 





| ‘¢ plat.” 


he | 
Indian traders, and the roving characters seek- | 


] 

. 7 nl . . | 

stood in great terror of the English and Ameri- 
| 

| 


| He says: 


—— 


ward mould, and as it cooled it was called a 


A ‘‘plat” weighed about 70 pounds, 
which is very nearly the weight of a “ pig” of 
the present day. 

Though Congress had as early as 1807 re- 
served the mineral lands from sale, and author- 
ized the leasing of the mines, yet no mining 
leases were ever granted in what were ther 
called the ‘*‘ Fever River Mines” until 1822. 
On the 29th day of November, 1821, the Treas- 
ury Department turned over to the War De 
partment the superintendence of the lead mines. 


| The first lease ever granted was to Colonel 
ing-post at ‘‘ The Portage” of Fever and Missis- | 


James Johnson, brother of the late Richard M. 


| Johnson, formerly Vice-President of the United 
| States. 

7 | 
The great wealth | 


This lease bore date September 30, 
Only four other parties obtained leases 
in that year, and in 1823 only nine additional 
leases were granted. 

There was no regular system of leasing 
adopted until the appointment of Lieutenant 
Martin Thomas, U.S.A., on the 18th of Au- 


1822 


| gust, 1824, ‘‘to be the agent for the granting 


leases of the lead mine lands belonging to the 
United States.” Lieutenant Thomas was armed 
with full authority and elaborate instructions to 
carry out the policy of the Government in that 
regard, and established his head-quarters at St. 
Louis, Missouri, as Government had at that 
time large tracts of lead lands in that State. 
The rent exacted of the miner and smelter was 
one-tenth of the whole product ‘‘in clean pure 
lead.” It was subsequently reduced to one- 
sixteenth. In 1826, in response to a resolu 
tion of the House of Representatives, intro- 
duced by the Hon. Daniel P. Cook, of Illinois, 
Lieutenant Thomas made an elaborate report 
on the lead mines in Illinois and Missouri. 
‘*The number of lead mines at the 


Fever River is increasing rapidly. Such are 


| the inducements to individual enterprise and 
| industry that numbers of the most respectable 


inhabitants of the Upper Mississippi are resort- 
ing to them.” He further says: ‘‘ The extent 
of the mineral region of the Upper Mississippi 
is immense. That portion of it now wrought 
for lead ore is trifling compared with the whole, 
and yet it has yielded $86,000 worth of lead 
during the present year.” It is observable 
that in this report of 1826 Lieutenant Thomas 
recommended to Government ‘‘the clearing 


| out of a boat channel through the rapids of the 


Upper Mississippi; the first near the mouth of 


| the River Des Moines, the other just above Fort 


Armstrong or Rock Island.” He says: ‘* The 
object is one of great importance in many points 
of view, independent of facilitating the inter- 
course with, and consequent development of, the 
lead mines.” 

In the year 1827 the agency of the lead mines 
was removed from St. Louis to Galena. Lien- 
tenant Thomas was succeeded by Major Thomas 
C. Legate, U.S.A. 

The leasing system was in operation until 
1835, when it was practically abandoned. In 
1841 an attempt was made, under the adminis- 
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tration of CaptainJohn 
Tyler, to revive it. 
The results of this re- 
vival were strife, litiga- 
tion, and bad feeling 
throughout the mining 
region, while Govern- 
ment incurred expend- 
itures largely exceed- 
ing the receipts. The 
subject of the sale of 
the mining lands then 
began to be agitated 
with much spirit. Pres- 
ident Polk, in his Mes- 
sage of December 2, 
1845, called the atten- 
tion of Congress to the 
subject, and showed 
that the system of leas- 
ing lead mines had been 
‘not only unprofitable 
to Government, but un- 
satisfactory to citizens 
who had gone upon the 
lands, and must, if con- 
tinued, lay the founda- 
tions of much future 
difficulty between Goy- 
ernmentand the lessees.” He quoted the official 
record to show that the amount of mineral rents 
in the Galena mines received by Government 
for the years 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845 
was $6354 74; while the expenses of the sys- 
tem for the same period were $26,111 11, the 
income being less than one-fourth the expenses. 
He recommended the repeal of the system and 
the sale of the lands. On the 11th of July, 
1846, Congress passed an act authorizing the 
President to sell the reserved mineral lands in 
the States of Illinois and Arkansas, and the 
Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, and in the 
following year the lands in the Galena Mines 
were brought into market and sold. 

The largest discovery of lead ore made in the 
earlier times was about one mile above Galena. 
It was made by the Indians in 1819, and ob- 
tained the name of the ‘* Buck Lead,” by which 
appellation it has ever since be¢n known. 

Up to the time of Johnson’s advent among 
the mines, mining was prosecuted in the most 
primitive manner, and mostly by squaws, who 
labored with much industry and perseverance. 

Colonel Johnson brought with him a large 
number of workmen, and all the necessary 
mining tools. He ascended the Mississippi in 
keel-boats, and pushed up ‘‘La Riviére de 
Feve” to the French and Indian settlement 
where Galena now stands, where he encamped, 


” 


and near which he commenced mining opera- | 


tions. His success still further directed public 
attention to the mines, and people from all 
quarters flocked to this new El Dorado. Peo- 
ple from Missouri Territory, from Kentucky 
and Tennessee, went up the Mississippi, while 
many followed an Indian trail from Southern 
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Illinois by the way of Fort Clarke, now Pe- 
oria. 

In 1829 the greatest immigration took place. 
In 1827 the name Galena had been applied to 
the settlement on Fever River. From that 
time the whole country around Galena was 
covered by people ‘‘ prospecting” and digging 
for lead ore. In the spring thousands ascend- 
ed the river to Galena, and engaged in mining 
during the summer. In the autumn they made 
their exodus, because there were in the coun- 
try no provisions for winter supplies. From 
the fact that the adventurers went up and down 
the river at the same time that the shoals of 
sucker fish came and went, it came to pass that 
the nickname ‘‘ Suckers” was given to these 
people. The sobriquet afterward came to be 
applied to all inhabitants of Illinois, and still 
clings to them. Governor Reynolds, in his 
History of Illinois, says: ‘‘General Henry, at 
a crisis in the battle with Black Hawk, near the 
Wisconsin River, addressed his troops as ‘brave 
Suckers,’ which excited them to the ne plus 
ultra of their energies.” 

From the discoveries about Galena the miners 
pushed out in pursuit of the rich ore in every 
direction, and valuable lodes were constantly 
struck. 

Among the earliest discoveries outside of 
Galena were those at ‘‘ Gratiot’s Grove,” near 
where the flourishing village of Shullsburg now 
is. The mines there are inexhaustible ; prob- 
ably the richest in the lead region. They were 
first developed by two Creole Frenchmen, broth- 
ers, from St. Louis: John P. B. and Henry 
Gratiot. At one time nine log furnaces were 
running at that point. Discoveries were soon 
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after made at New Diggings, Hamilton Settle- 
ment, Mineral Point, Dodgeville, and many 
other points. The largest amounts of ore are 
now raised at Shullsburg and New Diggings, 
Wisconsin, and at Marsden’s Diggings, a com- 
paratively new discovery, six miles below Ga- 
lena on the Mississippi River. 

The following diagram, taken from the plot 
of ‘*The Elevator Mine,” owned by Edward 
Weatherby, Esq., of Shullsburg, and Captain 
Edward H. Beebe, of Galena, will give some 
idea of the extent and diversity of the veins. 


We are enabled to give only a small section; | 


but as this is from actual survey, and the courses 


and distances are all correct, it exhibits more | 


perfectly than words can do the erratic manner 
in which the ore is distributed in the Galena 
Limestone. Captain Beebe is well known as 
one of the most practical of miners, and a 
learned and accomplished geologist. 

The mines at Hamilton Settlement were first 
worked by William S. Hamilton, a son of the 
distinguished statesman Alexander Hamilton. 
Colonel Hamilton removed early to Illinois, and 
was a member of the Illinois Legislature in 
1825-6. He emigrated to the lead mines, the 
then Michigan Territory, in 1828, and was an 
officer in the Black Hawk war in 1832. He re- 
sided in Iowa County, Wisconsin, from that 
time until 1849, when he went to California, 
and died there in 1851. He was a gentleman 
of much natural ability, but of eccentric habits. 
He never married, and, though naturally of a 


social and genial disposition, shunned all society. 
He adopted great plainness of garb, and while 
working his mines lived and dressed more 


coarsely than any of his workmen. With his 
coarse clothes, slouched hat, bare feet, and his 
pantaloons rolled up to his knees and covered 
with mud and dirt, he would hardly have been 
recognized as the son of the greatest American 
statesman, and one of the most polished gen- 
tlemen of any period or country. Underneath 
this extraordinary exterior were a heart of gold 
and a cultivated mind. He was a Whig in 


politics, and mingled a good deal in political 
life, and more than once represented his coun- 
ty in the Wisconsin Territorial Legislature. 
His mother visited her son and spent the win- 
ter of 1838-9 in Galena, the guest of one of its 
most hospitable citizens. 

Among the pioneers was Colonel Henry 
Dodge, who removed from the Missouri or 
‘* Lower Mines.” He located near where the 
town of Dodgeville—named for him—the coun- 
ty seat of Iowa County, Wisconsin, now stands. 
He there established a smelting furnace. Dodge 
was an old Indian fighter who distinguished 
himself in the Black Hawk war and acquired 
great popularity. He became delegate to Cen- 


| gress, and Governor of Wisconsin Territory, 


and after its admission as a State he was twice 
elected to the United States Senate. He stil] 
lives at Mineral Point, Wisconsin. 

The richness of the mines attracted to them 
men of all professions—physicians, editors, law- 
yers, men of letters, and statesmen. Some were 
distinguished. The poet Percival, who was an 
M.D., spent the last days of his life in the mines 
of Southwest Wisconsin. Having been ap- 
pointed State Geologist of Wisconsin he spent 
his time exploring the mines. The eccentrici- 
ties of this remarkable man were distinctly de- 
veloped. He lived a recluse, practicing the 
most rigid economy, and died at Hazel Green, 
under circumstances of a very peculiar charac- 
ter. He bequeathed his entire property, which 
was considerable, including his magnificent li- 
brary in Connecticut, toa gentleman with whom 
he had resided. 

There appeared among the miners in the 
spring of 1835 H. H. Houghton, a printer from 
Vermont, who has since made his impress upon 
the mining region as editor of the Northwestern 
Gazette and Galena Advertiser. Commencing 
his career ‘‘ prospecting” as a miner, he ‘ drift- 
ed” into the editorial chair, which he has occu- 
pied since the autumn of 1835, and is thus the 
oldest editor in the State of Illinois, respected 
for his ability and his private virtues. 
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The rocks 
are, commencing with the lowest, the Lower 


Magnesian Limestone, which is the equivalent 
of the calciferous sandstone of the New York 


Geological reports. The second stratum is the 
St. Peter’s Sandstone. The third is the Blue 
and Buff, or Trenton Limestone. The fourth 
isthe Galena Limestone. In this deposit seven- 
eighths of the Galena is found. The next above 
is the shales of the Cincinnati group, and the 
last is the Niagara Limestone, capping the loft- 
iest cliffs. The ore occurs in three modes, 
viz. : surface deposits, vertical crevices, and flat 
sheets. The first is called by the miners * float 
mineral,” and indicates deposits in the rock in 
close proximity. In the vertical fissures galena 
is found in a thin sheet attached to the walls, 
one or both, or merely separated from one or 
both by'clay or other matter. Crevices have 
been found taking a saddle-shape, by the por- 
tions each side of the centre dropping gradually 
to lower strata. Flat sheets are a deposit that 
may occur any where proceeding from the vert- 


ical crevices, but are chiefly limited to the lower | 


formations, or as low as the Trenton Lime- 
stone. 

In the best mining grounds the veins run in 
an east and west, north and south direction, 
approximately. They are termed ‘‘ ranges,” 
whether applied to a mine ora district. When 
persons wishing to prosecute mining have pro- 
cured their land, either by purchase or lease, 
they commence by ‘sinking a shaft.”” Where 
it is possible there is an entrance to a mine by 
means of an inclined plane, but it is generally 
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sed within the mining district | 


IN STILLMAN, GALENA. 


necessary to sink a perpendicular shaft. After 
penetrating the soil from 10 to 20 feet, they 
secure it with timber or two-inch plank. This 
is to ‘‘crib it.” The size of an ordinary shaft 
is four by six feet. At the distance of ten to 
twenty feet from the surface the Galena Lime- 
stone is usually struck. If it is soft the miners 
go down with pick and gad, but commonly pow- 
der is used, and the rock is blasted, until the 
stratum in which they expect to find the ore is 
reached. They then “drift” off in any diree- 
tion in which they hope to ‘‘cut a crevice” or 
‘*opening,” as it is in these that the largest 
deposits of mineral are found. Subterranean 
chambers are then excavated in all directions. 
An “opening” or enlarged crevice is in part 
filled with loose material left behind in the de- 
composition of the rock, the remains of strings, 
bunches and sheets of ore, and other loose mat- 
ters that have been introduced. These ‘‘ open- 
ings” of irregular dimensions are from four to 
fifteen feet in height, four to ten, but sometimes 
| forty feet in width, and have been met with 
several hundred feet long. They are some- 
times repeated to the number of five, one be- 
low another, but one alone is more common. 
Should water be encountered at any distance 
in descending—and this is really the greatest 
difficulty miners have to contend with—they put 
on a pump driven by horse-power. When a 
crevice is cut and the miners get into caves, or 
‘*broken ground,” which frequently happens, 
it becomes necessary to secure the roof. This 
is done either by timbers taken down for that 
| purpose, or by leaving or making pillars of the 
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rock. Whenever the ‘drift’ is driven to an 


extent that forbids a free circulation of air, or | 


if the ‘‘choke-damp” occurs, ventilation is se- 
cured by sinking another shaft that intersects 
the first and thus supplies oxygen. 

The mines are lighted by means of common 
tallow-candles, as there is no danger from the 
explosive gases that prevail in coal mines. But 
the miner’s candlestick is unique. A person 
about to descend into a mine is handed a can- 
die and a lump of white clay, or “fire clay.” 
It is about the consistence of such a lump of 
mud as boys use for making ‘‘ mud-balls.” He 
is expected to wrap the ball of clay around the 
end of his candle. The advantage of so plas- 
tic a candlestick is obvious. Ifa miner or vis- 
itor desires to relieve himself of his candle, all 
he has to do is to ‘‘ stick it” up or down as the 
case may be, and it adheres to whatever sur- 
face it meets. This “ fire-clay” of which the 
mining candlestick is made abounds in the lead 
region, and a supply is always kept for this pur- 
pose. 

After the ore is dislodged it is carried to the 
foot of the *‘ shaft” by means of a wooden hand- 
managed railway, and then hoisted by means 
of tub and windlass. This, however, is a slow, 
laborious operation, nevertheless it is almost 
exclusively used. The owners of the Elevator 
Mine at Shullsburg have built, and now use, a 
machine for hoisting which is worked by horse- 
power. When the ore reaches the surface it is 
weighed and sold at a given price for 1000 
pounds, and always for ready money. It 
then carted off to the furnace in wagons. There 
it is sorted over, and the large lumps are thrown 
upon an open floor and broken up by hammers. 
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|The furnaces are always constructed near ; 
water-course, and the water is conducted by a 
pipe into a shed. A rough wooden trough 
placed under the stream of water receives th, 
mineral, and as the water falls over it the dirt 
is washed away, and much of the finer ore jn 
scales or crumbs is carried along down the 
trough, but its specific gravity is such that it 
sinks upon the floor of the trench, while the 
water. flows on and out through a drain. T! 

fine ore is shoveled out and again subjected t 
the action of water outside, by being put in a 
wooden box open at one end, which is placed 
under any little fall in the water-course. Men 
here stir the mineral about in the box with a 
common hoe, while the flow of water carries 
off all that remains of the dirt, the mineral 
again being retained by its great gravity. The 
washed ore is now ready for the furnace. 

The log furnace that was adopted as an im- 
provement upon the rude stone furnace used 
by the squaws, was not a great advance upon 
that, though a larger per-centage of lead was 
extracted. At many of the primitive smelting 
places a profitable harvest of rich lead was, 
long time afterward, extracted by the white 
settlers from the slag and other refuse of the 
Indian’s smelting. The log furnace consisted 
of a back and two side walls. These were built 
of stone to the height of six ight feet. <A 
projection was made on tl r surface of 
either side wall about eighte hes from the 
| floor. The largest logs procurable were rolled 
in and stretched from side to side. On top of 
the logs was placed a large quantity of the ore, 
and then fuel and mineral were piled alternate- 





ly upon it to the very top of the walls, each 
‘**charge” containing from 
3000 to 5000 pounds 
weight of ore. A fire 
was then kindled under 
the furnace, and as the 
logs burned the ore melt- 
ed and was plunged t 
the bottom of the fur- 
nace; and as the furnace 
was built on the side of 
a hill, a small trench from 
the bottom to the surface 
allowed the fluid mass to 
pour upon the ground. A 
**charge” was melted in 
the course of eight to 
twelve hours. Only from 
thirty-three to forty per 
cent. of lead was thus ex- 
tracted. 

Two brothers, Burton, 
from England, brought to 
the Galena Mines the first 
‘*reverberatory” furnace, 
and tried to conceal from 
others the working of it. 
But Robert A. Drum- 
mond not only discovered 
the mode of its operation 
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but invented an improvement thereupon. The | charcoal, is thrown in against the tuyére and 


‘¢Reverberatory Furnace” was built of stones, 


and had an oven in the side wherein the ore | the top of the box. 


kindled, and the ore is placed upon the fuel to 


The blast of air in the 


was put, while the fuel was placed in front of | rear keeps the fire burning, and as the reservoir 


it. 


Drummond’s improvement consisted in the | or box is filled with molten lead the excess 


furnace being so constructed as to cause the | flows down the, grooved hearth into the ‘‘ melt- 


blaze to pass over the mineral. 
The Scotch Hearth, or Blast Furnace, has 
now superseded all others. 


It consists of a box | 


ing-pot,” under which a gentle fire is kept, 
and the lead is ladled from it into the moulds as 
is convenient. Before adding a new “ charge” 


of cast iron, two feet square, one foot high, | the blast is turned off, the ‘‘ charge” already in 


open at top, with the sides and bottom two 
inches thick. To the top of the front edge is 
affixed a sloping shelf or hearth called the work- 
stone, used for spreading the materials of the 
‘*charge”’ upon, as occasionally becomes neces- 
sary during smelting, and also for the excess 
of molten lead to flow down. | For the latter 
purpose a groove one half an inch deep and an 
inch wide runs diagonally across the work- 
stone. A ledge one inch in thickness and 
height surrounds the work-stone on all sides 
except that toward the sole of the furnace. 
The hearth slopes from behind forward, and 
immediately below the front edge of it is placed 
the receptacle or ‘‘melting-pot.” An inch 
from the bottom, in the posterior side of the 
box, is a hole two inches in diameter, through 
which the current or “blast” of air is blown 
from the bellows. 

The furnace is built under an immense chim- 
ney, thirty to thirty-five feet high, and ten feet 
wide at its base. Behind the base of the chim- 
ney is the bellows, which is propelled by a water- 
wheel, the tuyére, or point of the bellows, en- 


tering at the hole in the back of the box. The | in about three months. 


| 


is drawn forward upon the work-stone, more 
fuel is cast in, and the ‘‘ charge” is thrown back 
with fhe addition of fresh ore upon the wood. 


| 'The combustion of the sulphur in the ore pro- 
| duces a large amount of the heat required for 





smelting. The furnace is thus kept in opera- 
tion sixteen hours of the twenty-four. 

The ore is of different degrees of purity, but 
the purest galena does not yield on an average 
over sixty-eight per cent. of lead from the first 
process of smelting. The gray slag is very val- 
uable, though the lead procured from it is harder 
than that of the first smelting. There is left 
about 75,000 pounds of gray slag from each 
1,000,000 pounds of ore. The slag furnace is 
erected under the same roof with the Scotch 
Hearth, and has a chimney of its own a few feet 
from that of the hearth, and the * blast” is se- 
cured from the same water-power by an addi- 
tional blast-pipe driven by the same wheel. It 
consists of a much larger reservoir, built of 
limestone, cemented and lined with clay, with 
a cast-iron door in front, heavily barred with 
iron. It will burn out so as to require repairs 
Open at the top, the 


fuel, which consists of light-wood, coke, and} slag and fuel are thrown in promiscuously. 
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Under the iron door is an escape for the lead 
and ‘black slag.” In front of this escape and 
below it is the slag-pot. It is an oblong iron 


its length partitioned off to receive the lead which 
sinks as yt escapes ; while the slag, being lighter, 
flows in a flame-colored stream forward, and 
falls into a reservoir that is partly filled with 
water, which cools the slag as it is plunged 
therein. As the reservoir fills a workman shov- 


| 


With this notice of the mines we naturally 
pass to Galena; which, from its earliest settle- 


| ment, was the great centre of the mining inter- 
basin about a foot in depth, with one-third of | 


! ° . . 
| settlers, and still later the ‘‘ Fever River” of 


est. The ‘‘ River of the Mines” of La Seuer, 
afterward ‘‘ La Riviere de Féve” of the French 


I 


| the universal Yankee, became in 1854, by an 
| Act of the Legislature of Illinois, the ‘‘Galena 


els the scorie into a hand-barrow and wheels | 


it off. This scorix is black slag and worth- 
less, the lead having now been entirely ex- 
tracted. The smelter now and then throws a 
shovelful of gray slag into the furnace, which 
casts up beautiful parti-colored flames; while 
the strong sulphurous odor, the red-hot stream 
of slag, with the vapor arising from the tub 
wherein the hissing slag is plunged, the sooty 
smelters, and the hot air of the furnace-room, 
suggest a thought of the infernal regions. Onut- 
side, the wealth of ‘* pigs,” not in the least por- 
cine, gives one a sort of covetous desire that, 
if indulged, we are taught, leads directly to 
said regions. The Scotch Hearth requires less 
fuel than any other furnace. It ‘‘ blows out” 
in from six to twelve hours, while the Drum- 
mond furnace was kept in operation night and 
day. Four millions of pounds are smelted an- 
nually at Hughlett’s furnace. 

The total amount of lead shipped from the 
Galena Mines from 1821 to 1858 was 11,636,438 
‘* pigs,” or 820,622,839 pounds. 


product for any one year was in 1845, being | 
778,408 ‘* pigs,” or 54,494,850 pounds. 
1858 there has been no regular account kept, 

but it is estimated that the value of lead from | 
1821 to 1865 has not been less than $40,000,000. | 
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he largest | 


Since | 


River.” It rises a few miles above the present 
city of the same name, and is in itself a smal] 
stream. It become’ navigable by receiving the 
**back water” of the Mississippi River. The 
‘* Father of Waters” is well named such; and 
he is peculiarly the Father of Galena River, 
which has always been navigable for any class 
of steamboats that can ascend the rapids of the 
Mississippi. The water of the main river sets 
up to Galena, and the rise and fall in the Ga- 
lena River is governed by the Mississippi. 

In 1819 the first house was built within the 
limits of the present city of Galena, that locali- 
ty being then known as ‘‘ La Pointe,” or ‘‘ Fred 
erick’s Point.” In 1827 a village was laid off 
by Lieutenant Thomas, of whom mention has 
been made. The village was very appropri 
ately named Galena, that being the name used 
to designate the sulphuret of lead which abounds 
in the region. It is an interesting fact that the 
first regular store or trading-house built at Ga- 
lena was erected and occupied in 1824 by Fred- 
erick Dent, of St. Louis, Missouri, the father- 
in-law of Lieutenant-General Grant. Mr. Dent 
was at that time the largest trader to the upper 
Mississippi, and supplied all the United States 
military posts above St. Louis. Thirty-five 
years afterward his son-in-law made that town 
his residence, and went out from there to save 
the Republic. 

The Agent of the Lead 
Mines granted ‘‘per- 
mits” for individuals t 
occupy and improve lots 
on condition of their be- 
ing surrendered to the 
United States on one 
month’s notice. This 
was the only title citi- 
zens had to their lots un- 
til 1838. In 1829 Con- 
gress passed an Act au- 
thorizing the Surveyor- 
Generals of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas to 
‘lay off a town on Bean 
River, embracing 640 
acres,” and to sell the 
lots at auction, reserv- 
ing to actual occupants 
a pre-emption right to 
purchase their lots at the 
rate of from $10 to $25 
per acre, according to 
location. This Act was 
not complied with, and 
in 1836 another act was 
passed, and Commission- 








ers appointed to perfo hat the Surveyors | 
had failed to do. 

On the 4th of June, 1 , the first post-office | 
was established there, and was called ‘ Fever | 
River, Crawford County, Illinois.” Fever Riv- | 
er was then regarded in the same jurisdiction | 
as Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, one hundred | 
miles north by the Mississippi River. The 
first postmaster was Ebenezer Lockwood, from 
Prairie du Chien, and his sureties were two 
Frenchmen residing at that place. Wisconsin 
was not even a Territory then, but was within | 
the jurisdiction of Michigan Territory. 

On the 19th day of December, 1829, the 
name of the post-office was changed to ‘‘Ga- 
lena, Jo-Daviess County, Illinois.” The county 
bearing this singular name was organized by 
the Illinois Legislature in its session of 1826-7, 
and embraced an immense territory in the 
northwestern part of the State, including the 
mining region, and Galena was its county seat. 
The name Daviess was proposed in the Gen- 
eral Assembly by John Reynolds, afterward | 
Governor of the State. It was in honor of | 


Joseph Hamilton Daviess, of Kentucky, an ec- | 
centric man, a distinguished lawyer, a profound 


scholar, and a great natural orator, second only 
to Henry Clay. He was killed at Tippecanoe 
in 1811, charging the enemy at the head of his 
troops. The ‘‘ Kentucky influence” was at that 
time strong in the Illinois State Legislature, 
and John M‘Lean, who was the first Member 
of Congress from Illinois, and afterward United 
States Senator, and at that time a member of 
the Legislature from Shawneetown, with much 
Kentucky enthusiasm, moved to prefix Jo to 
Daviess, in order to indicate more distinelity | 
for whom the county was named. Efforts were | 
afterward made to amend the bill by striking | 
off the ‘* Jo,” but they failed. 

In 1828 the first newspaper was established 
in Galena, and called the Miner’s Journal. The 
growth of Galena was not rapid or ‘‘ mush- 
in its character. It is situated on both 
sides of Galena River, and built on five 
different hills and a narrow strip of bottom 
land near the river on each side. The hills 
ascend abruptly, retiring only a little from the 
river as they rise, until they attain a height of 
somewhat more than two hundred feet. Ra- 
vines here and there lead up through the bluffs 
into the open country beyond. At the south- 
ern end of the city there are only two streets 
between the river and the summit of the bluff 
—Main and Bench streets. The second of 
these, Bench Street, is reached from the first 
by flights of wooden steps, instead of the in- 
tersecting streets common to ordinary towns. 

Viewed from the east side of the river the 
hills on the west side form a crescent, and con- 
tain so much variety in their scenery that the | 
eye need never weary gazing at them. From 
the same point are visible six church spires, | 
which indicate half the number of church edi- | 
fices the city boasts. It must always be an | 
attreetive picture. The buildings of the town, | 
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many of which are very handsome, dispute pos- 
session of the hills with the trees, and the va- 
ried, beautiful character of the view possesses 
new charms with every fresh beholding. There 
are only three streets running at right angles 
with the river, the precipitous rise of the bluffs 
making intermediate streets impossible. The 
other highways of the city ramble round among 
the hills, leap over layers of rock or ore hid- 
den among the cliffs ; yet if the observer stand 
near the highest point of the city, on Wash- 
ington Street, he will obtain a very fair view 
of the most populous portion of the city almost 
beneath his feet. 

Galena has lost much of its former import 
ance by the decrease of the mining interest, 
and by its trade having been cut off by the ex- 


| tension of new railroads; yet a large local bus- 


iness is carried on there at present. In but 
few towns of the country of the same popula- 
tion has there been more wealth accumulated. 
There are many elegant private residences, 
and many gentlemen of large wealth reside in 
the city. 3y way of illustrating the prevalent 
styles of architecture, we have given views of 
a few of these private residences. In no place 
in the West is there dispensed a more refined 
and generous hospitality. 

Government has built a large and commodi- 


} ous Marine Hospital in the city, and also a 


beautiful and chaste Custom-house and Post- 
office, views of which are given in this article. 


| These, with the Court-house—a handsome edi- 


fice of the Corinthian order of architecture— 
the City Hall, the Dépdts of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, the Gas Works, and Ho- 
tels, comprise the public buildings of the city. 

The first steamboat that ascended the Fever 

tiver was the Virginia, on her way to Fort 
Snelling with supplies, in 1822. The summer 
of 1826 was remarkable for being a period of 
high-water in the Mississippi without any ap- 
parent cause to produce it. The water in Fe- 
ver River was from ten to twenty feet higher 
than usual. Main Street was then submerged, 
and has been twice since overflowed. 

The town was incorporated as a city by an 
Act of Legislature of February 13, 1839. The 
city government was organized on the 29th of 
May, 1841. 

Galena was considered the base of military 
operations during the Black Hawk War, in 
1832. General Scott marched his troops from 
Chicago to Galena, and had his head-quarters 
there in a little frame building that was stand- 
ing until within three or four years. General 
Atkinson was in the place, on his way to chas- 
tise Black Hawk, whom he afterward so com- 
pletely defeated at the battle of Bad Axe, Wis- 
consin. He had with him, as his Adjutant, 
Lieutenant Albert Sidney Johnson, United 
States Army, who afterward betrayed his coun- 
try, and was one of the most distinguished of 
the rebel leaders, and who was killed at Shiloh. 

Jeff Davis, while stationed at Fort Winne- 
bago and Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, 
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then a Lieutenant in the regular army, spent 
much of his time in Galena, and is well known 
to many of the old citizens. 

Colonel, afterward President, Taylor, Gen- 
eral Brooke, General Twiggs, General Brady, 
and Colonel Davenport, at different times in 
command at Fort Crawford, were much in Ga- 
lena in the earlier times, that town being then 
the principal settlement of the Upper Missis- 
sippi. 

The conflicting claims to certain mineral 
lodes and the litigious character of the peo- 
ple were productive of numerous lawsuits, and 
lawyers of ability from the already settled por- 
tions of the State went to Galena to practice, 
some of whom became more or less eminent in 
after-life. Thomas Ford, afterward Governor 
of Illinois, was of the number. Jesse B. Thom- 
as, subsequently a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
resided there at anearly day. Benjamin Mills, 
one of the most gifted and eloquent men ever 
in the State, and an unsuccessful candidate for 
Congress in 1832, practiced law there at that 
time. William Smith, Esq, a ripe and ac- 
complished scholar, was also of the number. 
The oldest lawyer of Galena, Charles S. Hemp- 
stead, Esq., now retired from practice, was the 
first Mayor of the city. 

There is probably no town of its size in the 
country that can boast as large a number of 
men, citizens at one time or another, who 
have distinguished themselves in legal, polit- 
ical, and military life as Galena. Among the 
men, members of the Galena bar, who have 
become men of distinction, is Hon. Joseph P. 








Hoge, Representative 
in Congress from 1843 
to 1847, since a citizen 
of San Francisco. An. 
other is Hon. Joseph 
B. Wells, elected Lieu. 
tenant-Governor of the 
State in 1846. Hon. 
E. D. Baker, who was 
killed at Ball’s Bluff, 
Colonel of a volunteer 
regiment, resided in 
Galena and represent- 
ed that district in Con 
gress from 1849 to 
1851, and was after- 
ward United States 
Senator from Oregon. 
Hon. Thompson Cam] 
bell, suecessor of Col- 
onel Baker, represent- 
ed the district from 
1851 to 1853. Hon. 
E. B. Washburne, who 
succeeded Campbell, 
has represented thie dis- 
trict ever since, for sey- 
en consecutive terms, 
and is now the oldest 
Garena. member of the House 

of Representatives of 
the United States in consecutive service. 

Hon. William H. Hooper, the present dele- 
gate in Congress from Utah Territory, long re 
sided in Galena, and was at one time head of 
one of the largest mercantile houses in the 
aa mines. 








stations are the late Hon. Thomas C. Browne, 
long a Judge of the Supreme Court of Illinois ; 
the late Hon. Dan Stone, once Judge of the 
Cireuit Court; and the present Judge of the 
Circuit Court, Hon. B. R. Sheldon. The 
Hon. Thomas Drummond, United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Northern District of Illi 
nois, commenced practice at the Galena bar. 
He lived in that city fourteen years. Hon. 
Van H. Higgins, Judge of the Superior Court 
of Chicago, was for many years a Galena law- 
yer, and his law partner there was Hon. O. C. 
Pratt, afterward United States District Judge 
for Oregon, and now Judge of the District 
Court of San Francisco. John M. Douglass, 
President of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
commenced the practice of law in Galena, 
where he resided many years. 

Among military men that Galena gave to 
the country in her great peril are Brigadier- 
General Jasper A. Maltby, Major-General Au- 
gustus L. Chetlain, Major-General John E. 
Smith, Major-General John A. Rawlins, chief 
of staff to the Lieutenant-General, and Lieu- 
tenant-General Ulysses 8. Grant. 

Once the glittering masses of the valuable 
ore that abounds there in such lavish profusion 


Of Galena men who have occupied judicial 





attracted thousands of people to Galena, its 


GALENA AND ITS LEAD MINES. 


RESIDENCE OF HON. E, 


hills and mines. The country still yields to| 
no other the palm of mineral wealth; but now | 
the Northwest, and especially the little corner | 
containing the city of Galena, boasts something 
immeasurably more valuable, prouder, and of 
more enduring fame than even the wealth of | 
her hills confers upon her. We have given a 
cut of the unpretending residence of Captain 
Grant before the war. 

Captain Grant removed from St. Louis Coun- | 
ty, Missouri, to Galena, with his family in 1859. | 


His father, Jesse R. Grant, had for many years 
previously carried on in the city a large leather- 


finding establishment. On the death of a son, 
who had charge of the business, he sent another 
son, Ulysses §., who had been a Captain in the 
regular army but who had resigned, to take 
his place. Unobtrusive to an unprecedented 
degree, devoting himself diligently to his busi- 
ness, he was known to few in the city outside 
of his business acquaintances. Public atten- 
tion was first turned toward him at a meeting 
held at the Court-house for the purpose of 
raising troops, after the firing upon Sumter. 
This was one of the most remarkable meetings 
of that character held throughout the country, 
and the impression made upon those present is 
ineffaceable. The court-room was crowded to 
suffocation. The meeting was called to order 
by John E. Smith, Esq., now a Major-Gen- 
eral in th@ volunteer service, a well-known 
and highly-respected citizen. On his motion 
Captain Grant was chosen chairman. There 





emerged from the crowd a man of medium size 


in a dilapidated military over-coat ; and as he | 


approached the Judge’s Bench, he who has 
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B. WASHBURNE, GALENA. 


since fixed upon himself the eyes of the world, 
there for the first time made himself known 
even by sight to more than half his fellow-citi- 
zens then present. Assuming the duties of the 


| chair, he stated in few and direct words the ob- 


ject of the meeting. Brief speeches were made 
by Hon. E. B. Washburne, John A. Rawlins, 
Esq., a young lawyer of Galena, Democratic 
candidate for elector at the Presidential elec- 
tion of the preceding autumn, and Captain 
B. B. Howard, an officer of 
who was afterward Captain 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and was killed by 
a railway accident. ho par- 
ticipated actively in that meeting may be men- 


the Mexican war, 
in the Nineteenth 


Among those v 


tioned the chairman thereof, now Liecutenant- 
General Grant; Major-General Rawlins, Grant’s 
chief of staff; Major-General John E. Smith, 
who called the meeting to order, Major-Gen- 
eral A. L. Chetlain, who that evening volun- 
teered as the first private soldier, and Briga- 
dier-General J. A. Maltby. It is needless to 
say that all these gentlemen have since distin- 
guished themselves in the service. 

General Grant entered the service in April 
of 1861 as Colonel of the Twenty-first regiment 
of Illinois Infantry. Hissubsequent career need 
not be dwelt upon in this article. His inefface- 
able record is written highest on America’s roll 
of military fame. After leaving his home to 
enter the army he did not return to it till Au- 
gust, 1865. The reception given him when-he 
reached Galena was one of the most brilliant 
ovations ever given to any man in this country. 
Nothing was left undone by the citizens of Ga- 
lena to give their world-renowned townsman a 
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fitting welcome after an absence of more than 
four years, and after having rendered a service 
to his country unsurpassed in its results by serv- 
ices ever rendered by mortal man to any na- 
tion or people. Immense numbers of people 
were present not only from all parts of Illinois, 
but from the adjoining States of Iowa and Wis- 
consin. The enthusiasm was unbounded. The 
welcoming speech was made by Hon. E. B. 
Washburne. The modest Lieutenant - Gen- 
eral, as unobtrusive and retiring in his high 
rank as he was when he left his home, respond- 
ed through his friend, the Rev. J. H. Vincent. 
Mr. Vincent spoke of the pleasure the General 
felt in returning to his home, and his gratitude 
for the cordial reception given him by his old 
neighbors and friends who had stood by him 
with unfaltering fidelity and unwavering faith 
through good and ill report. He said that as 
long as the General should hold his present 
official position he should be obliged to spend 
most of his time in the city of Washington, 
but that he considered Galena his legal home 
and voting-place, and should spend as much 
time there as possible. The photographer has 
given us the view at the head of this paper 
showing the triumphal arch erected across 
Main Street. Over the arch was a platform 
on which stood thirty-six beautiful young la- 
dies, dressed uniformly in white, each waving 


A 
CENERALL - 
the 


}an American flag in welcome, and each hay. 
|ing a bouquet to fling to the Lieutenant-Gen- 


| eral as he passed under the arch. It is report- 


ed that in a conversation during the early part 


| of the war General Grant said he should neyer 
| be a candidate for civil office, saving, perhaps, 
| that of Mayor of Galena, as that might enable 
| him to have a sidewalk built from his house to 
the dépét. The hint was taken, and befo; 
his arrival home last summer some public-spir- 
ited citizens laid down a splendid sidewalk from 
his residence to the Illinois Central Railroad 
Dépot, and at the time of his reception an arc} 
was thrown over the street, with a bref 
scription calling the General’s attention to the 
fact. 

The present residence of the Lieutenant- 
General at Galena, and which was occupied by 
himself and family during their stay at home 
last summer, is a modest though a beautiful 
and commodious dwelling, occupying one of the 
most picturesque and charming situations in the 
“Crescent City of the Northwest.” The hous: 
itself, so unpretending, so neat and chaste, its 
furniture, and all the surroundings, illustrat 
the unostentatious and simple character of its 
world-renowned occupant. A view of this is 
given on a previous page, and also a view of thi 
humble residence of ‘*Captain U. 8. Grant,” 
| before the war. 
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VIEW OF YOSEMITE FROM THE 


MALIPOSA TRAIL. 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


HE Fourth of July opened gloriously on the 
loyal little town of Coulterville, in Mari- 


posa County, California. The morning was 
ushered in with the voice of cannon, whose end- 
less reverberations seemed to announce that 
the very mountains leaped for joy, and the for- 
ests clapped their hands. Clouds of dust, ap- 


proaching on every side, indicated that the | 


hardy dwellers in cafions, and the workers on 
flats ‘and bars, would not be the first to forget 
their country’s history and the memory of their 
fathers. 

Coulterville stands at the head of stage nav- 
igation, in the direction of the Yosemite Val- 
ley, and the same morning that saw the good 
people of the place preparing to celebrate the 
anniversary of the National Independence found 
me and my companion arranging the necessary 


Vor. XXXII.—-No. 192.—3 A 


outfit for a trip to the far-famed Yosemite Val- 
ley. As both provisions and lodgings could be 
obtained on the way and in the valley, horses 
and saddles were our main necessities, and we 
took little else. The distance we understood 
to be from forty-eight to sixty miles, varying. 
not according to the route taken—for there is 
only one—but according to the diversity of 
travelers, as to trim and endurance. 
| Participating only in the early festivities of 
| the day, by noon we were at full canter through 
dust and shingle, over a tolerable wagon-road, 
which lasted us to the close of that day. About 
mid-afternoon we reached the Bower Cave, 
twelve miles from Coulterville. This curiosity 
is but a few yards off the road, and travelers 
usually turn aside to see it; and no one who 
| passes that way should fail to do so. For the 
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sum of half a dollar each the keeper took us 
through its labyrinths and answered all our 
questions. The cave is an irregular, crateri- 
form opening, looking toward the sky ; and no 


indication of its existence appears till we stand | 


upon its brink. It is over a hundred feet across 
the mouth, and about the same in depth. The 
sides are composed of smooth and beautiful 
limestone, in many places worked up into fan- 
tastic and curious formations, as if by fusion, 


wooden stairs lead down to the bottom. From 
a shelving terrace, about half-way down, a few 
trees shoot up into the open world, and their 
tops are mistaken from the road for bushes on 
the surface of the earth. From those trees the 
cave derives its name. <A deep pond of clear 
water occupies the lowest part of the cave, and 
a small boat, maintained by the keeper, enables 
the visitor to reach points otherwise inaccessi- 
ble. The main area is, of course, perfectly 
light, but there are several lateral recesses 
where a candle was very serviceable in our ex- 
plorations. 

About dusk we reached Black’s Ranch, six- 
teen miles from Coulterville. Here we found 
plenty of good hay for our horses, and excellent 
accommodations for ourselves, at a very moder- 
ate figure. Early next morning we were on the 
track, and for several hours passed through 
bushy cafions and over barren rocky hills; but 
before noon we reached the elevated pine re- 
gion which intersects the entire western slope 
of the Sierra Nevada range, between the foot 





hills and the summit. This belt consists of tol- 
erably uniform, transverse ridges, running west- 
ward from the summit, and lowering gradually 
toward the valley of the San Joaquin. The 
soil is mostly free of rocks and underbrush, and 


| supports a heavy growth of pine timber—th: 


stately sugar-pine throwing all the other kinds 
into the shade. Some of those trees are over 


| ten feet through. <A devastating fire was rag 
}ing at one point we passed, and many square 
or the action of water. At one side, flights of | 


miles of timber had already been destroyed that 
season. 

About noon we reached Crane Flat, a grassy 
opening of a few acres, where we turned out 
our horses to rest and feed, while we ate our 
own lunch. A log-house, close by, had been 
erected by some stockmen, who drove their cat- 
tle to the mountains to preserve them alive, 
during the prevalence of the severest drought 
the country had ever experienced. A few weeks 
previous to this trip I passed over the San Joa- 
quin Valley, and never before-had I seen nature 
wear such a distressing aspect. Carcasses and 
skeletons of starved cattle could be counted in 
thousands, and I was often reminded of Eze- 
kiel’s valley of dry bones, and of the valley of 
the shadow of death. In the midst of a ghastly 
array of crumbling skeletons and fetid car- 
casses, over which voracious vultures gloated 
and gorged; surrounded by burning plains, on 
which the crackling remains of a sickly vegeta- 
tion crumbled to ashes beneath the foot ; while 
from the fervid rays of an almost tropical sun 
there was no escape, I could easily imagine my- 
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THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


THE BRIDAL 


self involved in 
Arabian desert. 


the frightful realities of an 
Patient vaqueros were urging 
droves of gaunt and staggering skeletons mount- 
ainward, while victims of exhaustion and starv- 
ation constantly dropped down, and were aban- 
doned to the vultures. The bewildering mi- 
rage frequently converted the straggling herds 
into groves of trees, that flickered and shifted 
fantastically in the illusive horizon. The rem- 
nants that reached the mountains soon recuper- 
ated and did well, but the early snows of win- 
ter drove them back to the low country before 
the grass started, and thousands more perished 
after all the care and labor bestowed upon 
them. 

A number of miles before reaching the de- 
scent into the valley we could perceive unmis- 
takable signs of our proximity to region more 
wild and romantic than any we had yet seen. 
Bald mountains of solid. granite raised their 
hoary crowns in proud relief, and sent down 
long dipping spurs which were lost in depths 
we could not yet survey. At an abrupt turn 
of the road, on the crest of a ridge, while yet 
six miles off, we had the first glimpse of the 
lower end of the valley, with the Bridal Veil 
Fall swinging and playing in the wind. The 
descent into the valley is about three miles 
long. In some places it is frightfully steep, 
but not impracticable for Californian horses. 


VEIL FALL, 


On account of the constant attention required 
to prevent me from coming leap-frog over the 
horse’s head I preferred walking, or rather slid- 
ing, at the steepest parts. The descent in any 
thing like a direct line would be impossible, 
and the trail is as tortuous as a cork-screw. In 
}our downward course we could see and hear 
the Merced River as it flashed and murmured 


a last farewell to the exciting scenes of its early 
| career. 
| 


Its course through the valley is quite 
smooth, but on leaving it recovers much of its 
original turbulence. 

On reaching the sylvan banks of the stream 
the frowning walls of rock on every side and 
the sombre shades of night began to overshadow 
us at the same time, and we felt as if we were 
about to be extinguished forever from the face 
of nature. The solitude was profound; the 
silence distressing and overwhelming; and the 
effect was much enhanced by the consideration 
that we were now in the heart of the wild and 
rugged Sierras and far from the active haunts 
|of men. But we were as yet only in the vesti- 
| bule of the great temple in which we had come 


| to worship. 





Before us was the entrance, an enormous 
gap, formed by the perpendicular rock called 
| The Captain on the left, and another rock on 
| the right nearlyashigh. Those towering giants, 
| three thousand feet high, stand like sentinels to 
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guard the approach to the grandest rock-temple 
Nature has erected in our world; or, viewed as | 
pillars, they form a fitting gateway to that ex- 


alted court. The distance between the tops 


of these rocks is nearly a mile, yet were they | 


to fall toward each other they would clash 
high above the level vale, and form an arch 
far loftier than man has ever raised. As we 
slowly passed through this magnificent portal 
we could not help remarking what an eligible 
place was here for the enterprising Blondin. 
Should he, by his admirable perseverance, ex- 
haust every other field, till he can find no two 
points sufficiently elevated and wide apart to 
match his genius, I would recommend this place 
to his careful consideration, with the firm con- 
viction that it would last him during the period 
of his natural life. And in all soberness we 
wondered if human ingenuity, in its progressive 
course of development, would ever contemplate 
throwing a suspension bridge across a chasm as 
wide and deep as that. A short debate de- 
cided that many works that actually exist 
would at one time have been deemed as im- 
possible as this would be now. 

On entering the main valley we perceived 


the Yosemite Fall on the left, but the darkness 
rendered the view imperfect. Opposite this 
fall, and about half-way up the valley, we found 
| two houses where visitors are accommodated 
with board and lodgings. One is owned and 
kept by Mr. Huchins, the gentleman who ex 
| plored the valley and wrote the first descrip 
tion of it. We stopped at the other house, and 
were very hospitably entertained at the low 
figure of two dollars per day. A small isolated 
cabin was appropriated to our use as a bed 
room; and before we retired our landlord seat- 
tered some withered grass and leaves round the 
outside of th® structure and set them on fire. 
This, he said, was to drive the ants away. | 
think the precaution must have had the oppo- 
site effect, for when we retired we found as 
many inside as the building appeared capable 
of accommodating. The floor was carpeted 
with cedar foliage, and it seemed literally alive ; 
while a glance at the bed-covers gave us the 
comfortable assurance of plenty of bed-fellows 
and lively times. We rested tolerably well, 
suffering no annoyance when we lay still, but 
in no ease would our tormentors brook the 





least disturbance without retaliating. At dawn 
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PLAN OF THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


Merced River.—2. El Capitan.—3. Bridal Veil Fall.—4. Cathedral Rocks.—}. Sentinel. 
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nal Fall.—13. Nevada Fall.—14. Bellows Butte.—15. Hutchins’s Hotel.—16. Coulterville Trail.—1T. Mariposa Trail 
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my companion rose, intending to witness sun- | 


rise inthe valley. He drew on his *‘ continua- 


tions,” nothing doubting, but instantly jerked | 


them off, and uttering something that sounded 
to me very like profane language, tossed them 
to the other end of the room. He formed a 


lecidedly original picture as he stood scratch- | 


ing himself and gazing wildly across the floor. 
I Ifand g g wildly acr he floor 


and he had been surprised and defeated. But 
as soon as he collected his thoughts and under- 


stood the situation, he set about adopting such | 


CATHEDRAL ROCKS, 


tactics as would be effectual in dislodging them. 
He lighted a candle, reconnoitred the ground, 
and soon succeeded in regaining possession of 
his casemates and other works. If the reader 
infers from this account that the Yosemite 
Valley is as unparalleled in the number of its 
ants as it is in the magnificence and profusion 


| of its rocks and cataracts, he receives the ide: 
His clothes were in possession of the enemy, | 


intended to be conveyed. 

The morning broke beautifully on the bewil 
dering panorama around us. The ascending 
sun threw the long shadows of the rocky domes 

across the valley till they strack the 
base of the northern wall. The mag 
nificence and beauty of those stupen- 
dous rocks can be seen to best advant- 
age as the morning sun brings them 
out of the obscurity of night and they 
stand forth in bold relief, in the trans- 
lucent atmosphere of that Alpine re- 
gion. After a comfortable breakfast 
we started to examine leisurely the 
numerous places and objects of interest 
in the valley. 

Before proceeding to particular de- 
scriptions, it will be important for such 
readers as may not previously have seen 
an account of the valley to say some- 
thing regarding its general character. 

The Yosemite Valley is a gorge, or 
chasm, in the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains, near the head waters of the Mer- 
ced River, which runs through its entire 
length from east to west. Its eleva- 
tion is 4000 feet above the sea-level; 
its length from eight to ten miles, and 
its average breadth one mile. It is in- 
closed on both sides by walls -of solid 
granite, in many places perpendicu- 
lar, and every where precipitous, and 
varying in height from 2000 to 5000 
feet. The walls, far from being uni- 
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form in appearance, consist of separate sec- 
tions, generally clearly defined, and each as- 
suming a distinct individuality. 
into sharp peaks, others into rounded domes, 
while in many places the eye is arrested by 
fantastic shapes suggestive of the ruins of ca- 
thedrals or castles. The depressions that sep- 
arate and mark out the different portions of the 
walls are in no case less than 2000 feet above 
the level of the valley. Along several of those 
gulches it is possible for a man to scramble out 
to the exterior world, but nowhere can a horse 
get out or in, excepting at the lower end, where 


there are two trails, one on each side of the | 


river, called respectively the Coulterville and 
Mariposa trails. I learned that a jackass was 
once taken into the valley at the upper end, 
but had to be lowered with ropes at some 
places. At the east end the valley terminates 
in three cafions, each bearing a fork of the 
Merced, the middle one being the only branch 
of importance. On account of the great de- 
pression of the valley, the gathering waters of 
an extensive Alpine region find their way into 
it in numerous streams, clear, cold, and im- 
petuous, which form lofty cataracts as they leap 
from the top of the walls to join the Merced. 


Some run up | 


In spring the streams and 
falls are almost innumera 
ble; and at all seasons th 
of many 
heard in every part of thi 
valley. This abundant sup- 
ply of water, withits attend 
ant vegetation, tones dow: 
the harsh and barren aspex 
which so much rock surfa 
would present, 
and imparts a fresh an 
healthy appearance to tl 
entire region. 
The surface of the valley 
is generally smooth and ley 
el, but the soil is much di 
versified. In some places 
it is deep and rich, in oth 
ers gravelly and light. <A 
number of farms might b« 
made; but, though the plac 
is the most securely fenced 
in the world, life and prop 
erty could not be insureé 
at any of our offices except 
ing at a ruinous premium 
Water and rock, when dis 
posed as they are there, af. 
ford scenes supremely at 
tractive to the visitor; but 
when the former gets on 
the rampage, and suddenl 
and relentlessly overwhelms 
the whole valley, and when 
the in 
thundering avalanches, an 
nihilating every object in its 
track, the settler could hard- 
| ly regard them as safe and agreeable neighbors. 
That such occurrences happen almost annually 
the visitor finds ample proof. Two or three at- 
| tempts at farming are being made, and it has 
been proved that grain and potatoes will grow 
| well. Timberis abundant, and consists of pine, 
fir, cedar, and oak; but nowhere is the forest 
dense. Much of it would be called openings, 
| and there are large portions entirely clear. In 
| tracts inclined to be swampy the grass was 
green and rich at the time of our visit, and a 
| number of cattle and horses from the low coun- 
| try were luxuriating upon it. 
The sights which offer so much attraction to 
| the visitor are about equally divided between 
the north and south sides of the river. With- 
|out regard to the order in which we visited 
| them, I shall describe them, consecutively, as 
| they present themselves as one traverses the 
| valley from west to east. 

First of all is the Bridal Veil Fall, formed 
| by a lateral stream which comes in from the 
|south. I found it extremely difficult to reach 
| the foot of this fall. Trees, shrubs, and tan- 
| gled vines, formed an almost impenetrable jun- 
| gle, while granite blocks, of prodigious size, 
| were piled above one another in huge masses, 
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latter comes down 














suggestive of the ruins 
of a mighty mountain. 
This is the general 
character of the ap- 
proach to the base of 
the wall on both sides 
of the valley. Im- 
mense masses of rock 
break away from the 
face of the precipice 
from time to time, and 
thus a cavernous es- 
carpment is formed of 
confused and shatter- 
ed rocks, while trees, 
vines, and creepers 
grow up through the 
interstices. By dint 
of forcing and cutting 
my way through the 
dense growth, and 
climbing over boul- 
ders, or creeping un- 
der them, I reached 
the foot of the cata- 
ract. Lafterward learn- 
ed that much time and 
labor might have been 
saved by walking up 
the bed of the stream. 

The season being 
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THE THREE BROTHERS. 


very dry, the quantity of water was less than | the foot of the wall, and again many rods from 
usual, and the scene far from being as imposing | it, while it veered from side to side quite as far. 
The cataract seemed a} The creek at this time was no larger than an 
omplete plaything in the wind, being con-| ordinary mill stream, but in spring it is more 
than twenty times as large. In that condition 

the wind can not handle it so easily, 


as it sometimes is. 


stantly carried back and forth; now falling at 







YOSEMITE FALL. 


square mile in extent! 


and as it is confined in a. narrow trough 
before it takes the leap, it forms a com- 


the elements ; 


pact and graceful curve of great beauty. 
The height of the fall is 940 feet. 
About a mile above the Bridal Veil 
.we reach El] Capitan, the most prom- 
inent section of the northern wall. The 
magnificence and beauty of this stu- 
pendous mountain of rock almost over- 
whelms the beholder. Solid and seam- 
less, it defies the action of time and 


and one is impressed 


with the conviction that it stands as 
entire as it did on the day when the 
morning stars sang together. While 
the precipices on each side of it are 
dingy and ragged, with long slopes of 
débris at their base, it is smooth and bright as if freshly 
burnished, and rises vertically from the level of the val- 
ley to the height of 3090 feet. 
broad, and thus presents to the eye of the insignificant 
beholder a perpendicular surface of beautiful granite a full 
Pine-trees of ordinary size on 
the summit looked from the valley like ferns. Nearly 
half-way up, like a statue in a niche, stood a solitary 
pine in a recess formed by the detachment of a mass of 
rock from the face of the precipice. We could discover 
no indication of soil, nor any process by which soil could 
be deposited there ; yet the tree was of respectable size, 


It is nearly two miles 
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seemed quite thrifty, and nearly touched the 
overhanging rock above it. This tree is just- 
ly regarded by visitors as an object of great 
curiosity. Our landlord claimed it as his, and 
seemed as much attached to it as if it had shel- 
tered him in his youth. Unless in view of its 
precarious subsistence, he need have no solici- 
tude about its safety. The woodman will spare 
it, for it is accessible only to the soaring eagle. 

Leaving the Captain and ascending the val- 
ley a short distance we reach the Cathedral 
Rocks, which appear on our right. These 
consist of two spires or columns nearly 3000 
feet high, with a gable-shaped rock between 


DOME. 


we were there. 
eclipses the ascent of Pompey’s Pillar by the 
British sailors. One of the party came nearly 
paying a high price for his temerity. His head 
grew dizzy and he fell backward, and had not 
his feet caught between two rocks and remained 
fast till his companions relieved him, the news- 
papers would have long ago anticipated me in 
this little bit of history. 

On the north side, and nearly opposite the 
Sentinel, there are three lofty peaks called the 
Three Brothers. They are ranged transverse- 
ly, with reference to the valley, and each leans 
his head toward it as if looking in. 


This daring feat entirely 


The high- 


them—the cluster having a remarkable resem- | est is nearly 4000 feet above the river. 


blance to the facade of a cathedral. 

Proceeding eastward, with the continuous 
walls on our right and left, a walk of two miles 
brings us to the Sentinel, a striking projection 
of the southern wall. It is very nearly per- 
pendicular, and terminates in sharp peaks high 
above the general altitude of the wall, and over 
3000 feet above the valley. It bears the same 
relation to the rest of the wall that a turret does 
to the wall of a castle. A few days previous to 
our visit a party of young men scrambled out 


of the valley at a point near this rock and suc- | 
ceeded in gaining the highest peak of the Sen- | 


tinel. Had they not left visible demonstration 
behind them we had certainly doubted the 
truth of the story. They fastened a pole in a 


erack of the rock and improvised a flag with | 


the shirt of one of the party. From the valley 
we could see it fluttering in the breeze when 


On the same side, and a little further on, is 


| the great Yosemite Fall, formed by a stream of 


the same name. The wall here forms three 


| courses, leaving two shelves or benches, each 


of which receives the falling torrent, which thus 
reaches the valley by three leaps. The upper 
course is much the highest, affording the water 
an uninterrupted fall of 1600 feet. Below this 
it rushes along with great fury till at the edge 
of the bench it takes the second leap of about 
200 feet. The third fall is over 400 feet high. 
The height from the top of the upper fall to the 


level of the valley is 2634 feet. Deducting 


| from this the altitude of the point where the 


lowest fall strikes the bottom, and also the de- 
clivity in the bed of the stream on the two 
benches, the entire height of the falling water 
is about 2200 feet. The upper fall alone is re- 
garded as the loftiest in the world. 
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The stream was much larger than I 
expected to find it so late in the sum- 
mer, and in such a dry season. There 
was water enough to turn three or four 
mills. So far from being dissipated into 
spray it preserved a very compact and 
well-defined outline to the bottom. 

On account of its amazing height 
and the wildly magnificent scenery 
around it this cataract must ever be 
regarded by the sober critic as one of 
the most sublime of Nature’s wonders. 
Ihe eye never wearies contemplating 
that fluttering, pendulous sheet as it 
slowly unfolds itself over the brow of 
that mighty wall of yellow granite, 
and swings majestically in the breeze. 
Near the top it separates itself into 
sections, which assume the shape of 
arrow-heads, and chase each other as 
they foam and sparkle in the sunlight. 
In their headlong course those pointed 
forms resemble a shower of fiery rock- 
ets more than a cataract of ice-cold 
water. 

Yosemite Fall has the best effect 
when seen from the bank of the Mer- 
ced, over a mile distant, where the eye 
can take in the whole scene at once. 
it seems out of focus on a nearer view. 
I found the approach to the foot of the 
lowest fall by no means difficult when 
I kept in the channel of the stream, 
where there was no lack of stepping- 
stones. Close to the cataract I found 
myself in a deep, secluded recess of the 
great wall, surrounded by scenery more 
wildly romantic than any one can im- 
agine who has not been there. The everlasting 
rocks streamed up to heaven until they seemed 
lost in the remote depths of space. The roar- 
ing water poured down from above as if issuing 
from one of the windows of heaven, while the 
stern aspect of the rocks, and the effect of the 
violent turmoil of the water, were much soft- 
ened by the graceful foliage of pine and cedar 
trees which seemed to occupy every available 
spot. 

By a long, roundabout course and severe ex- 
ertion I sueceeded in reaching the top of the 
lowest fall, but having no guide, I failed to find 
the path leading to the base of the upper one ; 
but the point can be reached. 

Comparisons have been instituted between 
Yosemite and Niagara; but, as the two scenes 
are widely different in character, such attempts 
fall little short of folly. Both are waterfalls, 
but beyond this they have no quality in com- 
mon. Indeed, in almost every respect, the one 
is the opposite of the other. Yosemite is re- 
markable for its height, Niagara for its breadth; 
Yosemite is: half a mile high, Niagara half a 
mile wide; Yosemite is cut horizontally into 
different falls, Niagara perpendicularly ; Niag- 
ara, being water falling into water, the noise 
resembles thunder; Yosemite is water falling 
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SOUTH DOME. 


on rock, and the noise is a deafening clatter. 
more like that of a shower of stones than of 
falling water; Yosemite would have little at- 
traction but for its magnificent surroundings ; 
Niagara would be nothing but for its immense 
volume of water. As to which is best worth 
seeing opinions will differ; but all must agree 
that both are worth seeing, and that seeing one 
does not disqualify a person from enjoying the 
other. Each has its own peculiar attractions, 
and all who can should see both. 

About two miles east of the hotel we ob- 
tained one of the most striking views of the 
whole region, formed by the two huge mount- 


| ains of bare granite, called the North and South 


Domes. ‘The former is nearer our position than 
the latter. The mountain terminates in a 
smooth, symmetrical dome 3720 feet above the 
valley. 

Proceeding eastward, and keeping to the 
left, near the base of the northern wall, we 
soon leave the main valley, and enter that 
branch drained by the North Fork. A short 
walk brings us to Mirror Lake, a body. of wa- 
ter a mile in circumference. It seems to have 
been placed there for the encircling rocks and 
mountains to see their forms and faces in. On 
account of the remarkable transparency of the 
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MIRROR LAKE. 


water and of the surrounding atmosphere the 


reflected images of rocks and trees in the wa- 
ter are almost as distinct and sharply defined 
as the actual objects. It seemed as if I had 
unconsciously reached the conclusion that wa- 
ter could not exist in a tranquil state in that 
part of the world, and a feeling of refreshment 
and relief possessed me as I gazed on the glassy 
bosom of that lovely little lake. 

On the south side of the cafion, and in full 
view from the lake, is the South Dome, un- 
questionably the most sublime object around 
the valley. From a base, deeply incased in 
sloping piles of débris, this monarch of rocks 
soars to the height of 4967 feet. It does not 
present such an extent of perpendicular sur- 
face as the Captain, but it is much loftier, and 
is perpendicular nearly half-way down from the 
summit. ‘The mountain is very little weather- 
stained, the very top being almost as white as 
snow. It is frequently called the Semi Dome, 
as a large portion of the side next the valley 
seems to have broken away somewhere in the 
regions of remote antiquity. Or, perhaps, 
it was rent in twain in the terrible convulsion 
that severed the mountains and created the 
Yosemite Valley. As I looked up the frown- 
ing sides of this giant pile till my eye struck 
the sharp edge of the precipice, apparently high 
above the earth, I could not help associating it 
with ‘‘ heavenly palaces ;” and in my excited 
imagination I peopled it with supernatural be- 
ings, and readily excused the Indians who as- 
signed it as the abode of a deity of the feminine 





gender. One thing is certain—no human foot 
ever defiled the surface of that dome. Efforts 
were made to scale it some years ago, but it 
was found entirely impracticable. 

Reluctantly turning our backs upon the lake 
we retraced our steps along the bank of the 
little stream which issues from it, and soon 
reached the Merced. Crossing the river on a 
rustic bridge, composed of a fallen tree, we 
ascended the left bank in a southeasterly direc- 
tion till we reached the head of the valley prop- 
er. Here the South Fork comes in along a 
deep cafion densely covered with trees and 
jungle. This branch was then about the same 
size as the stream that forms the Bridal Veil 
Fall. Over a mile up the cafion the creek is 
precipitated over a rock 740 feet high; but on 
account of the difficulty of reaching it this fall 
is seldom visited. 

Turning eastward we entered the cafion 
through which the main branch of the Merced 
reaches the valley. Enormous walls of rock 
still loomed on both sides, and lost none of 
their grandeur as we ascended the river. On 
the south side a long slope stretched from the 
base of the wall to the water, covered with 
boulders and huge masses of rock. Along this 
slope our path struggled—sometimes approach- 
ing the stream, and again the foot of the wall, 
while the river fought its way with terrific fury, 
and formed a continuous series of cascades 
along its steep and rocky bed. 

About two miles up this cafion a perpendic- 
ular ledge appeared in front, presenting an ef- 
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fectual barrier to our 
further progress. Over 
the brow of this ledge 
the river plunges to a 
lepth of nearly 400 
feet, forming the Ver- 
nal Fall. This I con- 
sider the most graceful 
and beautiful of all the 
cataracts around the 
valley. though some 
give the palm to the 
Bridal Veil. It may 
leserve it when the 
water is high, but it 
did not when I was 
there. On approach- 
ng the rock we found 


sever 


ety ladders leading to 
the yp. With much 
aution and some fear 
[ gained the plateau 
above, bift my com- 
panion, being liable to 
dizziness, remained be- 
low. Close to the top 
of the fall, and on the 
very brink of the prec- 
ipice, there isa natural 
parapet of rock, breast- 


high, over which the visitor can lean with per- 
fect safety and trace the foaming water, until 
it breaks with terrific force on the rocks below. 
Here I witnessed for the first time that beauti- 
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VERNAL FALL. 


ful phenomenon improperly called a circular 
rainbow, which is formed in the spray rising 
from the bottom of the fall. Iam not aware 
that it can be seen at any of the other falls, 
and it is doubtless owing to the posi- 
tion of this one with reference to the 
sun in the afternoon that it is so vivid 
and beautiful here. Instead of a bow 
it is a perfect circle, with all the rain- 
bow colors, and shifts and scintillates, 
dissolves and forms again, hundreds of 
feet below the beholder. 

From the Vernal Fall we are drawn 
still further up the Merced by the ap- 
pearance of an enormous apron of 
foaming water, spread over the face 
of another precipice, nearly a mile off. 
This is the Nevada Fall. Over waves 
and blisters of grizzly granite, through 
bush and brake, with the river still on 
my left, I made my way to this cata- 
ract. It is the first great leap of the 
Merced on its approach to the valley, 
and is over 700 feet high. In one 
sense it is the greatest waterfall in 
the region—i. e., none of the others 
present such a large body of water 
falling such a distance. When the 
river is high most of the water shoots 
clear of the rock, and descends with 
full force to the bottom; but in ordi- 
nary stages it strikes the face of the 
precipice some distance from the top, 
when it spreads out, forming a sheet 
of foam hundreds of feet wide. 
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water and of the surrounding atmosphere the 


reflected images of rocks and trees in the wa- 
ter are almost as distinct and sharply defined 
as the actual objects. It seemed as if I had 
unconsciously reached the conclusion that wa- 
ter could not exist in a tranquil state in that 
part of the world, and a feeling of refreshment 
and relief possessed me as I gazed on the glassy 
bosom of that lovely little lake. 

On the south side of the cafion, and in full 
view from the lake, is the South Dome, un- 
questionably the most sublime object around 
the valley. From a base, deeply incased in 
sloping piles of débris, this monarch of rocks 
soars to the height of 4967 feet. It does not 
present such an extent of perpendicular sur- 
face as the Captain, but it is much loftier, and 
is perpendicular nearly half-way down from the 
summit. ‘The mountain is very little weather- 
stained, the very top being almost as white as 
snow. It is frequently called the Semi Dome, 
as a large portion of the side next the valley 
seems to have broken away somewhere in the 
regions of remote antiquity. Or, perhaps, 
it was rent in twain in the terrible convulsion 
that severed the mountains and created the 
Yosemite Valley. As I looked up the frown- 
ing sides of this giant pile till my eye struck 
the sharp edge of the precipice, apparently high 
above the earth, I could not help associating it 
with ‘‘ heavenly palaces;” and in my excited 
imagination I peopled it with supernatural be- 
ings, and readily excused the Indians who as- 
signed it as the abode of a deity of the feminine 





gender. One thing is certain—no human foot 
ever defiled the surface of that dome. Efforts 
were made to scale it some years ago, but it 
was found entirely impracticable. 

Reluctantly turning our backs upon the lake 
we retraced our steps along the bank of the 
little stream which issues from it, and soon 
reached the Merced. Crossing the river on a 
rustic bridge, composed of a fallen tree, we 
ascended the left bank in a southeasterly direc- 
tion till we reached the head of the valley prop- 
er. Here the South Fork comes in along a 
deep cafion densely covered with trees and 
jungle. This branch was then about the same 
size as the stream that forms the Bridal Veil 
Fall. Over a mile up the cafion the creek is 
precipitated over a rock 740 feet high; but on 
account of the difficulty of reaching it this fall 
is seldom visited. 

Turning eastward we entered the cafion 
through which the main branch of the Merced 
reaches the valley. Enormous walls of rock 
still loomed on both sides, and lost none of 
their grandeur as we ascended the river. On 
the south side a long slope stretched from the 
base of the wall to the water, covered with 
boulders and huge masses of rock. Along this 
slope our path struggled—sometimes approach- 
ing the stream, and again the foot of the wall, 
while the river fought its way with terrific fury, 
and formed a continuous series of cascades 
along its steep and rocky bed. 

About two miles up this cafion a perpendic- 
ular ledge appeared in front, presenting an ef- 
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fectual barrier to our 
further progress. Over 
the brow of this ledge 
the river plunges to a 
lepth of nearly 400 
feet, forming the Ver- 
nal Fall. This I con- 
sider the most graceful 
ind beautiful of all the 
cataracts around the 
valley, though some 
give the palm to the 
Bridal Veil. It may 
leserve it when the 
water is high, but it 
did not when I was 
there. On approach- 
ing the rock we found 
several flights of rick- 
ety ladders leading to 
the top. With much 
aution and some fear 
ined the plateau 
bit my com- 
panion, being liable to 
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dizziness, remained be- 
low. Close to the top 
if the fall, and on the 
very brink of the prec- 
ipice, there is a natural 
parapet of rock, breast- 
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high, over which the visitor can lean with per- | ful phenomenon improperly called a circular 

fect safety and trace the foaming water, until | rainbow, which is formed in the spray rising 

t breaks with terrific force on the rocks below. | from the bottom of the fall. Iam not aware 

Here I witnessed for the first time that beauti- | that it can be seen at any of the other falls, 
and it is doubtless owing to the posi- 
tion of this one with reference to the 
sun in the afternoon that it is so vivid 
and beautiful here. Instead of a bow 
it is a perfect circle, with all the rain- 
bow colors, and shifts and scintillates, 
dissolves and forms again, hundreds of 
feet below the beholder. 

From the Vernal Fall we are drawn 
still further up the Merced by the ap- 
pearance of an enormous apron of 
foaming water, spread over the face 
of another precipice, nearly a mile off. 
This is the Nevada Fall. Over waves 
and blisters of grizzly granite, through 
bush and brake, with the river still on 
my left, I made my way to this cata- 
ract. It is the first great leap of the 
Merced on its approach to the valley, 
and is over 700 feet high. In one 
sense it is the greatest waterfall in 
the region—i. e., none of the others 
present such a large body of water 
falling such a distance. When the 
river is high most of the water shoots 
clear of the rock, and descends with 
full force to the bottom; but in. ordi- 
nary stages it strikes the face of the 
precipice some distance from the top, 
when it spreads out, forming a sheet 
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BELLOWS BUTTE AND NEVADA FALL. 


Between the Vernal and Nevada falls the ! 


river bed at some places is ‘an inclined plane 
of smooth rock, and, as the water slides down 


at an angle of twelve degrees, it presents a very | 


unusual and attractive sight. 
bank stands Bellows Butte 


On the right 
a striking mount- 


ain of rock, named in honor of the Rev. Dr. | 


Bellows, who visited the valley a few weeks 
before me. 


The Nevada Fall is generally the limit of the | 


visitor’s rambles. <A short distance above this 
the inclosing walls disappear, and the explorer 
finds himself surrounded by ordinary mountain 
scenery. 


pared with those below. 

Retracing my steps and descending the lad- 
ders, I found W—— still contemplating the 
Vernal Fall. Overpowered with a sense of the 
magnificence and grandeur of Nature’s works 
in that extraordinary region, after two days’ 
incessant rambling and scrambling, we return- 
ed to our hotel, and, after a refreshing sleep, 
we mounted our horses, and the Yosemite 
Valley, with all its matchless scenery, was left 
behind us in the depths of the mountains. 

In the foregoing sketch only the most prom- 
inent objects of interest are noticed. There 
are hundreds besides, consisting of rocks, cas- 
sades, and sylvan retreats, which, if placed in 
some parts of the world, would yearly attract 
thousands of visitors; but here, in view of the 
more stupendous scenes around them, they sink 
into insignificance and are overlooked. And, 
on account of the magnificent scale on which 
Nature has operated in this part of the world, 
and the incapacity of some persons to compare 


: , | 
The river forms innumerable chutes 

. ° | 
and cascades, but affords no view to be com- 


' the different scenes with those of a similar na- 
ture elsewhere, we sometimes 
pointment and even humbug. The figures 
given, without qualification, in this article aré 
from actual scientific measurement ; the others 
}are the result of careful estimate, and will be 


hear of disap 


| found to approximate the truth. Nothing is 
| here claimed for the valley that is not there; 
| but if a person who is told that there are rocks 


three thousand feet high goes there expecting 
to find them five or six thousand, he will cer- 


tainly be disappointed. So he will if he ex- 
pects such a rock to appear higher than it real- 
ly is. But, in truth, so entirely unused are 
most visitors in estimating the extent of such 
objects that the most intelligent are at first apt 
to underrate them. The upper part of such a 
precipice is so distant from the beholder and 
so nearly in the line of his vision, as he looks 
| up from the base, that, if inexperienced, he is 
| liable to be deceived. Thus it was that the 
first white men who saw the valley brought 
home exciting reports of rocks a thousand feet 
and waterfalls six hundred feet high. Actual 
measurement tripled those figures. 

As to the waterfalls, they must be seen in 
spring or early summer to be appreciated. 
Owing to the entire absence of rain in sum- 
mer some of the streams are quite dry before 
winter, and all are low. This circumstance 
detracts nothing from the value’ of the scenes. 
A volcanic eruption is no less grand that it oc- 
curs only at long intervals.* 








* The illustrations in this article are copied from the 
correct and beautiful photographs taken in the summer 
of 1864 by Mr. C. L. Weed, who courteously granted per- 





mission to use his pictures for that purpose. 
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LIVINGSTONE’S LAST ‘AFRICAN EXPEDITION.* 


YE have in this Magazine given at differ- 
\W ent periods copious abstracts of the prin- 
cipal expeditions which have, within the last 
fifteen years, for the first time in a measure 
opened to us the mystery of the interior of the 
great African Continent, its physical nature, 
productions, natural history, and the character 
of its inhabitants.t We have omitted to speak 
of Henry Barth, the most learned and diligent, 
if not the most interesting explorer of them all, 
whose three massy volumes upon Northern and 
Central Africa will not be superseded within 
the present generation. Endowed with an 
ample fortune, and prepared by the most thor- 
ough training, he devoted himself to scientific 
exploration as a profession. After years of 
sojourn in regions which have become known 
as the grave of travelers, he returned to his 
native Germany to be done to death a few 
weeks ag, in the vigor of his life, by a mistak- 
en prescription from a stupid or careless apothe- 
cary. We propose in an early Number of this 
Magazine to devote a paper to Barth and his 
Explorations. 





* Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its 
Tributaries, and of the Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa 
and Nyassa; 1858-1864. By Davipand Cuarwrs Lrvine- 
stone. With Map and Illustrations. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 

t E. g.— Wusoy's Western Africa, July, 1856. An- 
peRsson'’s Lake Ngami, February, 1857. Lrvrxestonr’s 
Missionary Travels and Researches, February, 1858. Bur- 
ton’s Lake Regions of Central Africa, October, 1860. Du 


CuatLiu’s Explorationsin Equatorial Africa, June, 1961. | 


Anpersson's Okovango River, December, 1861. Baup- 
win's African Hunting from Natal to the Zambesi, April, 
1863. SpeKe’s Discovery of the 
1864. Reaper's Savage Africa, August, 1864. 


| 
| 





Source of the Nile, April, | oie. > ahs «4s 
| principal members of this expedition were Dr. 





Our present purpose, however, is to speak 
of the Second Expedition of Livingstone, in- 
ferior to Barth only in strictly scientific at- 
tainments, superior to him in every other re- 
spect; and, taken all in all, by far the most in 
teresting and instructive of African Explorers. 
The many who have read Dr. Livingstone’s 
former volume will bear in mind that, after 
eight or ten years of missionary life in the des- 
erts of Southern Africa, he set out on an ex- 
ploring voyage northward into the interior, 
touching the then newly discovered Lake Nga- 
mi, midway between the eastern and the west- 
ern shores; and turning westward he reached 
the coast; then retracing his steps to the re- 
gion of Lake Ngami, he kept on until he came 
to the eastern coast, discovering on his way the 
Falls of Mosioatunya—‘‘ Sounding Smoke”— 
which we will not follow his bad example in 
naming ‘‘ Victoria Falls’—in many respects 
the most remarkable cataract on the globe, 
fairly entitled to claim rivalry with Niagara— 
and, as far as we know, having in formation 
but one parallel—the Passaic Falls at Pater- 
son, New Jersey. For aught that appears, 
Dr. Livingstone is the first man that ever 
crossed the African continent near the equa- 
tor, from east to west. He is certainly the 
first, and as yet, it is believed, the only Euro- 
pean who has done so. 

So general was the interest excited by the 
publication of Livingston’s first book, that the 
British Government fitted out an expedition 


. . ‘ . . . ‘ 
| under his direction, appointing him also Con- 


The 


sul- General for Southwestern Africa. 
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Livingstone himself, his nephew Charles Liv- 


] 


ingstone, and Mr. Kirk, a physician and nat- | 


uralist. With them went also the devoted 
wife of Livingstone, his companion during his 
missionary labors, and on his long journey 
across the continent. She died in 1862, and 
was buried under a huge baobab-tree at Shu- 
panga, on the Zambesi. The main object of 
the expedition, as laid down in the instructions 


} 


from Government, was to extend the knowl- | 


edge already attained of the geography and 
mineral and agricultural resources of Eastern 
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and Central Africa; to improve our acquaint- 
ance with the inhabitants, and to endeavor to 
engage them to apply themselves to industrial 
pursuits, and to the cultivation of their lands, 
with a view to the production of raw material 
to be exported to England in return for Brit- 
ish manufactures. It was also hoped that by 
encouraging the natives to occupy themselves 
in the development of the resources of the 
country a considerable advance might be made 
toward the extinction of the slave-trade, a: 
they. would soon discover that the former would 
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of these objects was in a good degree accom- 
plished. Large additions have been made to 
our previous knowledge of the geography and 
productions of the country. The other two 


objects failed. No raw material has yet been | 


furnished for European manufactures, though it 
has been clearly shown that a source of future 
supply has been found. The slave-trade is now 
prosecuted on that coast apparently with more 
vigor than ever. 

The explorations made within the last fifteen 
years have subverted all the old ideas of the 


physical geography of Africa. Before that its | 


interior had been supposed to be a vast expanse 


of parched and burning sand. It is now known | 


to be an elevated plateau, sloping from the 
centre down toward the surrounding oceans. 
From the lower rim of this plateau there is all 
around another swell varying greatly in width, 
through which the streams escape to the sea. 
On the northern and southern sides the swell 
consists of elevated sandy deserts—Sahara on 
the north, Kalahari on the south. On the east- 
ern and western sides are mountain ranges 
sometimes rising to a considerable elevation. 
Thus Kilimandjero, in the eastern coast range, 
within three degrees of the equator, appears to 
pass the limits of perpetual snow, an elevation 


if probably 20,000 feet ; more than three times | 


he height of the loftiest summit in North Amer- 
ca east of the Rocky Mountains; 2000 feet 
ibove the highest peak in this range ; as much 
below the three or four highest peaks of the 
South American Andes; twice as much above 
the highest peaks of the Alps; and greatly ex- 
‘eeded only by five or six of the highest sum- 
mits of the Himalaya range. The central pla- 
teau, thus bounded, may be roughly put down 
as extending from 20° south latitude to 20° 
north latitude—say 2500 miles. Its breadth, 
north of the equator, is double that south ; prob- 
ably 15°, or 1000 miles, would be an approxi- 
mate average. This central plateau thus has 
an area of about 2,500,000 square miles; a lit- 
tle less than a quarter of all Africa, and about 
equal to the practically habitable portions of 
Europe or of the United States. Geographic- 
ally the whole lies within the tropics ; but ow- 
ing to the elevation the climate and productions 
belong mainly to the southern temperate zone 
—that part of the United States from Louisi- 
ana to Virginia. Physically, the portion of 
the plateau with which we are in a measure 
acquainted resembles North America in its 
fresh-water lakes, and India in its hot, humid 
lowlands, jungles, and cool highland plains. 


That there is a water-shed across this whole | 

. | 
plateau, very near, but probably a little south 
of the line of the equator, may be considered 


certain. The probability is, Barth to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that it is a lofty mount- 
ain chain. At all events it is certain that the 


Nile, the Benuwe, and the Zambesi, whose head- 


waters can not be far distant, reach the ocean 


at opposite sides of the continent. Living- 
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be more profitable than the latter. The first | stone not inaptly compares the conformation of 


the continent to that ofa ‘‘ wide-awake” hat, 
with the crown a little depressed, and the brim 
considerably turned up in parts. The Lake 
Region, as far as we know it, lies between 15 
south latitude, the southern extremity of Lake 
Shire, and 4° north of the equator, the north- 
ern extremity of the Luta Nzigé, which Speke 
thought a mere lagoon flooded by the back 
water of the Nile; but which Baker, who has 
since visited it, finds a magnificent sheet of wa- 
ter, to which he has given the name of ‘‘ Albert 
N’yanza,” as Speke gave that of ‘‘ Victoria 
N’yanza” to his lake, the head of which lies 4° 
south, and a little to the east. N’yanza is an 
African word meaning simply “lake.” [Each 
of these explorers seems to be sure that from 
his *‘ N’yanza” flows the main affluent of the 
Nile. In our judgment, all the waters that 
could be supplied by both would be required to 
form such a river as the ‘“‘ White Nile,” as it ap- 
pears at Khartoum, 1000 miles northward, 
where it joins the *‘ Blue Nile” from Abyssinia ; 
from which point downward we really have a 
definite knowledge of the great river of Egypt. 
| Two hundred miles westward from Speke’s 
**Victoria N’yanza” lies Burton’s Lake Tan- 
| ganyika, its northern extremity in 3° of south 
| latitude, and reaching southward about 5°, or 
350 miles. ‘‘ Victoria” and ‘‘ Albert” certain- 
ly, and Tanganyika probably, have their out- 
let, running due north, in the Nile, emptying 
into the Mediterranean. Victoria lies 3740, 
and Tanganyika 1844 feet above the level of the 
ocean, Lake Nyassa, which was pretty thor- 
oughly explored by Livingstone, has its head in 
about 11° of south latitude ; it empties through 
the Shire and Zambesi into the Indian Ocean. 
The water-shed of the plateau, therefore, must 
here lie between 8° and 11° south of the equator. 
Nyassa lies 1300 feet above the sea; it is 210 
miles long, with an average breadth of 26 miles, 
and is from 90 to 600 feet deep. Its area, 
therefore, 5460 square miles, does not vary 
greatly from that of Lake Ontario. Tanganyika 
is somewhat larger, and ‘‘ Albert” three times 
as large, approximating to Lake Huron. Be- 
sides these, there are evidently many other col- 
lections of fresh-water. The Lake Region of 
Africa, therefore, comes next, though with a 
wide interval, to that of North America. 

We have entered into these details, because 
the reader will look in vain in any ordinary 
Atlas or Geography for the topography of this 
remarkable region. 

The explorations of Livingstone and his com- 
| panions in this expedition cover a portion of 
the lake and hill region south of the water- 
shed. Presuming that the reader has no re- 
liable map of this region we will endeavor to 
locate it approximately. From the mouths of 
the Zambesi River, on the eastern coast of Af- 
rica, in about latitude 19° south, longitude 37‘ 
east from Greenwich, draw a line due west- 
ward to the meridian of 24°, upon the same 
parallel of latitude. This point is just about 
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half-way across the continent, and marks Liv- | that direction. Now if you can find on your 
ingstone’s farthest westward advance in this ex- | map a river, probably unnamed, emptying fron 
pedition. Now upon this straight line draw |the north into the Zambesi, about 100 mile 
another curving thus ~, and this curved line | from its mouth, suppose it to be the Shire. Ii 
will represent very closely the course of the | it is not on your map, as mogt likely it is not, 
Zambesi River for this distance. Bearing in | suppose it to be there, and from its mouth draw 
mind that this curved line stands for a distance | another line due north, and so at a right angl 
of 1000 miles, you have Livingstone’s course in | with your first line, 500 miles, and this will 
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represent the River Shire, and the long Lake | ries.” Some of the leading features of the nar- 
Nyassa, of which it is the outlet. Along this | rative we propose to give, mainly in the lan- 
line was the course of Livingstone’s northward | guage of Livingstone himself. It must be 
explorations. | borne in mind, however, that the chief object 

Now suppose that, during four years, Liv-|in view ‘‘was not to discover objects of nine 
ingstone and his companions, sometimes sin- days’ wonder, to gaze at and be gazed upon by 
gly and sometimes together, made various jour- | barbarians ; but to note the climate, the nat- 
neys, sometimes on the rivers and sometimes | ural productions, the local diseases, the na- 
on foot, and we have an outline chart of this | tives, and their relations to the rest of the 
‘*Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributa-| world,” 
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The land journeys, of course, were made on 
foot; the river journeys mainly in canoes—for 
although the expedition was provided with a 
small steamer, built expressly for its use, it 
proved every way a failure. 
er was named the Ma-Robert in honor of Mrs. 


Livingstone, that being the name given years | 
before to this admirable woman by the natives | 


—signifying the ‘‘ Mother of Robert,” which 
was the name of her oldest son. 
got to styling this vessel The Asthmatic, from 


the terrible wheezing which accompanied her | 


slightest exertion. It took several hours to 
get up steam at all; and when steam was up 
she made so little headway that the heavily- 
laden canoes of the natives went past her. 
Moreover she was built of a newly-invented 
sort of steel plates only a sixteenth of an inch 
in thickness, duly patented, but never before 
tried. Some chemical action on this prepara- 
tion of steel caused a minute hole, and from 
this, branches like the little ragged stars seen 
in thawing ice, radiated in every direction. 
The bottom soon became like a sieve, full of 
holes, some large, some small. 
laid up every little while and the larger holes 


stopped; but she was no sooner afloat than | 


new ones broke out. The first news in the 
morning was commonly the announcement of 
another leak in the forward compartment, or in 
the middle, which was worse still. For the 
Asthmatic was built in compartments, coupled 
together in some patent but untried way. 
Somehow the hinder compartment worked like 
a pump and sent the water in streams through 
the middle one, which constituted the cabin. 
The Zambesi enters the ocean by several 
mouths, forming a great Delta, fertile but un- 
interesting. It is, however, admirably adapted 
to the culture of the sugar-cane. Livingstone 
thinks—over-sanguinely, we imagine—that, if 
properly cultivated, it could supply all Europe 
with sugar. Prominent among the trees of this 
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This little steam- | 








and brass wire, and decamp for the time. These 
Landeens manifest the genuine African keep- 
ness at bargaining. They keep as sharp watch 
over the Portuguese traders as ever landlord 
did upon tenant; the slightest appearance of 


| increased prosperity is the signal for a ‘raise 


Livingstone | 


in rent.” ‘*Why don’t you cultivate more ? 
asked Livingstone of one of these Portuguese. 
‘*What’s the use of our doing that?” was the 
reply; ‘‘the Landeens would only come down 
upon us for more tribute.” 

The Portuguese likewise have their ‘‘ border 
troubles.” One of these culminated at the 
time of Livingstone’s arrival. A _ half-caste 
called by the Portuguese Mariano, by the 
Africans Matakenya, ‘*The Quiverer’—that 
is, as we understand it, one who in wrath quiy 
ers, as a tree does in a storm—had built a stock- 
ade near the mouth of the Shire, claimed the 


| country about, and set up as a ruffian in gen 


| 
| 
| 


The vessel was | 





| eral, and a slave-hunter in particular. Some 


how he got into a war with the Portuguese, o 
they with him, and they got into a fight just at 
the time when Livingstone’s expedition was go 
ing up. Livingstone saw the fight. 
the Portuguese white soldiers stood fighting 
with great bravery against the enemy in front, 
while a few were coolly shooting at their own 
slaves for fleeing into the river behind. The 
rebels soon retired, and the Portuguese, hav- 
ing used up their ammunition, escaped to 

sand-bank in the river and thence to an island, 
where they remained for some weeks waiting 
anxiously for supplies. When these came the 
fight was renewed, and the rebels were routed 
and their stockade burned. Mariano after a 
while was captured and condemned to thre 
years’ imprisonment anda fine. As he had no 
money at hand to pay the fine he was allowed 
to go home to collect the money. He forth 
with betook himself to his old ways of robbery, 
murder, and kidnapping; and when Livingstone 
left the country three years after he was in the 


Some of 


hot, alluvial region is the Pandanus or Screw | high-tide of success as a slave-hunter, bringing 


Palm. 


One of these, when wreathed with | his victims down to the Portuguese ports for 


climbing plants, looks not unlike the ivy-clad | sale. 


steeple of an English church. An ‘‘ old salt” 
on board said that the likeness would be per- 
fect if there was only ‘‘a grog-shop near the 
church.” 

The Portuguese claim the whale coast here- 
abouts for a thousand miles, and the country 
for an unknown distance in the interior. The 
only tangible evidences of their possession are 
a few decayed forts here and there, and three 
or four settlements up the river at intervals of 


a hundred miles: first Shupanga and close by | 


Mazaro, then Senna, lastly Tette. 
deens or Zulus claim all the country on the 
south side of the river, and the Portuguese 
practically admit their claim by paying them a 
heavy tribute. Every year these wild warriors 


The Lan- | 


make their appearance at the settlement to | 


“lift” their dues. 
dances and war exercises, little to the delight 


The Zambesi, though a mile or more broad, 
is in its lower course so filled with shoals as not 
to be navigable at low-water for vessels drawing 
more than two feet; and about three hundred 
miles from its mouth are the Kebrabasa Rapids, 
where the river runs for some miles threugh a 
narrow ravine of a quarter of a mile in breadth 
At low-water the channel is not more than forty 
or fifty yards wide, broken by rocks. At high 
flood the water in this channel rises forty feet 
or more, filling the ravine and covering the 
rocks. At this season a steamer with powerful 
engines could probably pass up to the Mosioa- 
tunya Falls, 900 miles from the mouth of the 
river. 

Livingstone’s long journey up the Zambesi 
was for the purpose of taking back to thei 


They go through their | homes the Makololo people who had accom- 


panied him across the continent two years be- 


of the Portuguese; get their cloth and beads / fore, and whom he had left at Tette, with the 
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promise that nothing but death should prevent 
his return. ‘Nay, father,” they had replied, 
‘you will not die; you will return to take us 
back to Sekeletu.” This long journey abounds 
with interesting incidents, showing the charac- 
ter and habits of the people. When he reached 
the termination he found a wagon, which he had 
left there, uninjured by the people; but the 
covering had become nearly rotten, and the 
white ants had destroyed one of the wheels. 





All the property which had been left, such as 
a medicine - chest, magic -lantern, tools, and 
books, had been placed by Sekeletu in charge 
of his wives, and carefully preserved. 

On his way Livingstone made a thorough 
examination of the Falls of Mosioatunya, which 
he had discovered five years before. Here he 
found Mr. Baldwin, an English hunter, the 
second white man who had ever seen this cat- 
aract. As far as we know only nine Europeans 
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have as yet seen them.* Livingstone had 
struck the river some miles above the fall, and 
the party went down in canoes belonging to a 
Makololo named Tuba Mokoro, ‘*‘ The Smash- 
er of Canoes,” the only man who has the ‘‘ medi- 
cine” which secures one against wreck in de- 
scending the rapids. Even with the ‘‘ medi- 
cine” the voyage is not without peril; but it 
was accomplished, and the party landed on 
Garden Island, situated on the lip of the 
chasm, nearly in the middle of the river. 


**On reaching that lip,” says Livingstone, ‘‘ and 
peering over the giddy height, the wondrous and 
unique character of the magnificent cascade at once 
burst upon us. It is rather a hopeless task to en- 
deavor to convey an idea of it in words, since, as 
was remarked on the spot, an accomplished paint- 
er, even by a number of views, could but impart a 
faint impression of the glorious scene. The prob- 
able mode of its formation may perhaps help to the 
conception of its peculiar shape. Niagara has been 
formed by a wearing back of the rock over which 
the river falls; and, during a long course of ages, 
it has gradually receded, and left a broad, deep, and 
pretty straight trough in front. It goes on wear- 
ing back daily, and mmay yet discharge the lakes 
from which its river flows. But the Victoria Falls 
have been formed by a crack right across the river, 
in the hard, black, basaltic rock which there form- 
ed the bed of the Zambesi. The lips of the crack 
are still quite sharp, save about three feet of the 
edge over which the river rolls. The walls go sheer 
lown from the lips without any projecting crag, or 
symptom of stratification or dislocation. When 
the mighty rift oceurred, no change of level took 


place in the two parts of the bed of the river thus | 


rent asunder; consequently, in coming down the 
river to Garden Island, the water suddenly disap- 
pears, and we see the opposite side of the cleft, with 
grass and trees growing where once the river ran, 
on the same level as that part of its bed on which 
we sail. The first crack is, in length, a few yards 
more than the breadth of the Zambesi, which by 
measurement we found to be a littls over 1860 yards, 
but this number we resolved to retain as indicating 
the year in which the Fall was for the first time 
carefully examined. The main stream here runs 


nearly north and south, and the cleft across it is | 


nearly east and west. The depth of the rift was 
measured by lowering a line, to the end of which a 


few bullets and a foot of white cotton cloth were | 
One of us lay with his head over a project- | 


tied. 
ing crag, and watched the descending calico, till, 
after his companions had paid out 310 feet, the 
weight rested on a sloping projection, probably 50 


feet from the water below, the actual bottom being | 


still farther down. The white cloth now appeared 
the size of a crown-piece. 


den Island, its narrowest part, to be eighty yards, 
and at its broadest somewhat more. Into this 
chasm, of twice the depth of Niagara Fall, the riv- 
er, a fuli mile wide, rolls with a deafening roar; 
and this is Mosi-oa-tunya, or the Victoria Falls. 

“ Looking from Garden Island down to the bot- 
tom of the abyss, nearly half a mile of water, which 


* Dr. Livingstone, in 1855 and 1860; Charles Living- | 


stone, Mr. Kirk, and Mr. Baldwin, in 1860; Mr. T. Baines 
and two companions, in 1862- Sir Richard Glyn and his 
brother in 1863. 


On measuring the width 
of this deep cleft by sextant, it was found at Gar- | 


has fallen over that portion of the Falls to our right. 
or west of our point of view, is seen collected in a 
narrow channel twenty or thirty yards wide, and 
flowing at exactly right angles to its previous 
course, to our left; while the other half, or that 
which fell over the eastern portion of the Falls, is 
seen in the left of the narrow channel below, con 
ing toward our right. Both waters unite midway 
in a fearful boiling whirlpool, and find an outlet }) 
a crack situated at right angles to the fissure of t! 
Falls. This outlet is about 1170 yards from th 
western end of the chasm, and some 600 from 
eastern end; the whirlpool is at its commencement. 
The Zambesi, now apparently not more than twen- 
ty or thirty yards wide, rushes and surges south 
through the narrow escape channel for 130 yards; 
then enters a second chasm somewhat deeper, and 
nearly parallel with the first. Abandoning the bot- 
tom of the eastern half of this second chasm to the 
growth of large trees, it turns sharply off to the 
west, and forms a promontory, with the escape- 
channel at its point, of 1170 yards long, and 416 
yards broad at the base. After reaching this base 
the river runs abruptly round the head of another 
promontory, and flows away to the east, in a third 
chasm ; then glides round a third promontory, much 
narrower than the rest, and away back to the west, 
in a fourth chasm; and we could see in the dis- 
tance that it appeared to round still another prom- 
ontory, and bend once more in another chasm to- 
ward the east. In this gigantic, zigzag, vet nar- 
row trough, the rocks are all so sharply cut and 
angular, that the idea at once arises that the hard 
basaltic trap must have been riven into its present 
| shape by a force acting from beneath, and that this 
probably took place when the ancient inland seas 
| were let off by similar fissures nearer the ocean. 
“The land beyond, or on the south of the Falls, 
retains, as already remarked, the same level as be- 
fore the rent was made. It is as if the trough be- 
low Niagara were bent right and left several times 
| before it reached the railway bridge. The land in 
the supposed bends, being of the same height as 
| that above the Fall, would give standing-places, 
or Points of view, of the same nature as that from 
the railway bridge; but the nearest would be only 
| eighty yards, instead of two miles (the distance to 
| the bridge), from the face of the cascade. The tops 
of the promontories are in general flat, smooth, and 
studded with trees. The first, with its base on the 
| east, is at one place so narrow that it would be 
| dangerous to walk to its extremity. On the sec- 
ond, however, we found a broad rhinoceros path 
and a hut; but, unless the builder were a hermit, 
| with a pet rhinoceros, we can not conceive what 
beast or man ever went there for. On reaching 
| the apex of this second eastern promontory we saw 
the great river, of a deep sea-green color, now sorely 


l- 


i + 


| compressed, gliding away at least 400 feet below us. 


‘*Garden Island, when the river is low, com- 
mands the best view of the Great Fall chasm, as also 
of the promontory opposite, with its grove of large 
evergreen trees, and brilliant rainbows of three 
quarters of a circle, two, three, and sometimes even 
| four in number, resting on the face of the vast per- 
pendicular rock, down which tiny streams are al- 

ways running, to be swept again back by the up- 
| ward rushing vapor. But as at Niagara one has 
to go over to the Canadian shore to see the chief 
| wonder—the great Horse-shoe Fall—so here we have 
| to cross over to Moselekatse’s side, to the promon- 
tory of evergreens, for the best view of the princi- 
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pal Falls of Mosi-oa-tunya. Beginning, therefore, 
at the base of this promontory, and facing the cata- 
ract, at the west end of the chasm there is, first, a 
fall of thirty-six yards in breadth, and of course, as 
thev all are, upward of 310 feet in depth. Then 
Boaruka, a small island, intervenes, and next comes 
1 great fall, with a breadth of 573 yards; a project- 

g rock separates this from a second grand fall of 
$25 yards broad; in all upward of 900 yards of per- 
ennial falls. Farther east stands Garden Island; 
then, as the river was at its lowest, came a good 
deal of the bare rock of its bed, with a score of nar- 
row falls, which, at the time of flood, constitute one 
enormous cascade of nearly another half mile. Near 
the east end of the chasm are two larger falls, but 
they are nothing at low-water compared to those 
between the islands. 

‘*The whole body of water rolls clear over, quite 
unbroken; but, after a descent of ten or more feet, 
the entire mass suddenly becomes like a huge sheet 
of driven snow. Pieces of water leap off it in the 
form of comets with tails streaming behind, till the 
whole snowy sheet becomes myriads of rushing, 
leaping, aqueous comets. This peculiarity was not 
observed by Charles Livingstone at Niagara, and 
here it happens, possibly from the dryness of the 
atmosphere, or whatever the cause may be which 
makes every drop of Zambesi water appear to pos- 
sess a sort of individuality. It runs off the ends 
of the paddles, and glides in beads along the smooth 
surface, like drops of quicksilver on a table. Here 
we see them in a conglomeration, each with a train 
of pure white vapor, racing down till lost in clouds 


of spray. A stone dropped in became less and less 


to the eye, and at last disappeared in the dense mist | 


below. 

‘“‘Charles Livingstone had seen Niagara, and 
gave Mosi-oa-tunya the palm, though now at the 
end of a drought, and the river at its very lowest. 
Many feel a disappointment on first seeing the great 
American Falls, but Mosi-oa-tunya is so strange it 
must ever cause wonder. In the amount of water 
Niagara probably excels, though not during the 
months when the Zambesi is in flood. The vast 
body of water, separating in the comet-like forms 
described, necessarily incloses in its descent a large 
volume of air, which, forced into the cleft to an un- 
known depth, rebounds, and rushes up loaded with 
vaper, to form the three or even six columns, as if 
of steam, visible at the Batoka village Moachemba, 
twenty-one miles distant. On attaining a height 
of 200, or at most 300 feet from the level of the 
river above the cascade, this vapor becomes con- 
densed into a perpetual shower of fine rain. Much 
of the spray, rising to the west of Garden Island, 
falls on the grove of evergreen trees opposite; and 
from their leaves heavy drops are forever falling, to 
form sundry little rills, which, in running down the 
steep face of rock, are blown off and turned back, 
or licked off their perpendicular bed up into the 
column from which they have just descended.” 

Livingstone, in his former work, gives a view 
of the Falls as they appeared to him from the 
partial view which he was able to get of them 
in that hasty visit; but it fails to give an idea 
of the peculiar formation of this cataract.* In 

* See this Magazine, February, 1858. In fact, there is 
no one point from which an e: tire view can be taken. 
That of Livingstone is a birds-eye picture, showing how 
the falls and chasm would appear could they be seen from 
a point sufficiently elevated to allow the whole to be taken 
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this volume he gives a full view, but it is too 
large to find place on a page of this Magazine. 
Those of our readers who have looked at the 
Passaic Falls, at Paterson, New Jersey, from 
the cliffs which overlook them, may form some 

In both 

cases the river, flowing placidly along over a 


idea of the structure of Mosioatunya. 


level bed of solid rock, plunges into a narrow 
crack almost at right angles with its course, 
and then makes its way through a zigzag chan- 
nel, reft in the bare solid basalt, doubling back 
and forth in such a way that within the dis- 
tance of a stone’s-throw the course of the cur- 
rent is in precisely opposite directions. But 
the Passaic Falls, even before a great part of 
the waters were diverted to feed the manufac- 
tories, had a width of only a few rods, and a 
descent of about 70 feet. Mosioatuny ais more 
than a mile broad, and falls 400 feet—more 
The chan- 

That of 
the Passaic is shaped somewhat like the letter 
Z. The plan on the following page represents 


than twice the descent of Niagara. 
nel of escape is also more tortuous. 


a corresponding view of Mosioatunya. 

The most interesting portion of this narra- 
tive is the account of the explorations of the 
River Shire, its valley, and the region border- 
ing on Lake Nyassa. Several journeys—in 
fact, the first and the last—were made in this 
quarter. The Shire is narrower than the Zam- 
besi, but its channel is deeper, having for tw« 
hundred miles a depth at lowest water of no 
where less than five feet. Then occurs a long 
reach of rapids, where in a distance of forty 
miles the river falls 1200 feet; then for a hun- 
dred miles more to the lake navigation is un- 
obstructed. The river drains an exceedingly 
fertile valley, and its banks and the shores of 
the lake were, on the first visit, crowded with 
Maize, 
various species of millet, rice, yams, and sweet- 
potatoes were the staples of food. As a rule, 
the population was remarkably industrious. 
The land was cultivated entirely by the hoe; 
men, women, and children sharing in the la- 
bor; but the fertility of the soil rendered the 
task of providing the necessaries of life a very 
light one. 


a dense and industrious population. 


The grinding of the corn seems to 
involve more labor than its cultivation. Cot- 
ton was found every where in quantities amply 
sufficient for clothing ; this was woven in looms 
not ruder than those of India. The smelting 
of iron and the manufacture of tools and im- 
plements was carried to no inconsiderable per- 
fection. Every village had its furnace and 
blacksmiths. The iron is of excellent quality. 
Some of it sent to Birmingham was pronounced 
nearly equal to the best Swedish. 

The color of the people is by no means black, 
the prevailing complexion is a bright bronze. 
The dress of the females is elaborate, after a 


in at once. Mr. Baines has published a series of ten large 
drawings representing different views of Mosioatunya 
From his work we take the plan showing the conforma- 
tion of the falls and chasm. From his work we take the 
birds-eye plan which we give. 
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BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF MOSIOATUNYA. 


fashion; the prevailing articles of costume be- | 
ing a rather seanty kilt, and a profusion of bead 

and brass ornaments. The principal wife of 

one of the great chiefs wore eighteen heavy 

brass rings on each leg, besides three of copper | 
below each knee; .nineteen brass rings on her 

left arm, eight on the right, besides a heavy | 
ivory ring above each elbow. They exert 
themselves in the matter of coiffures. Some 
spread the hair out over a hoop; others wear 
huge artificial ‘‘ waterfalls ;” some plait it into 
the form of horns—the most admired model 
being the spreading horns of the buffalo; oth- 
ers draw it up from the forehead in the form 
of apyramid. The pelel, or lip-ring,. is, how- 
ever, the one great and distinguishing orna- 
ment of the Manganga women. The upper 
lip is bored close to the septum of the nose, 
and a small peg inserted to keep the hole open. 
When the wound is healed around a larger peg 
is inserted, and so on, increasing in size for 
weeks, months, and years, until at last the hole 
becomes so large that a ring two inches in di- 
ameter can be introduced. The poorer classes | 
content themselves with a circle cut off from | 
the end of a bamboo; their wealthier sisters | 
use tin or ivory. An ordinary napkin-ring is | 
a fair representation of a fashionable pelele. | 
When a lady smiles the action of the muscles | 


of the cheeks pulls uy 
the lip so that it js 
thrown above the eye- 
brows. One fashionabk 
chieftainess had a pelek 
which hung down beloy 
the chin, with a band of 
the lip around it. Whe: 
asked why they wea 
such an ugly ornament 
the answer is the sanx 
which we have all hea 

in the case of ‘‘ water 
falls” —‘*It is the fash 
ion.” One man of an 
esthetic turn, however, 
gave this reason: ‘‘ Me: 
have beard and whisk 
ers; women have none; 
and what kind of a creat- 
ure would a woman be 
without whiskers and 
without a pelele? Sh 
would have the mouth 
of a man and no beard.” 
And he laughed at th 
absurd figure which such 
2 creature would present. 

Nowhere did Living 
stone find among the na 
tives any thing approach- 
ing to horrible cruelty 
which Speke saw in his 
journey, and of which all 
travelers in Dahomi and 
Ashanti tell us. The 
prevailing idea is that of 
a people kindly among each other, courteous 
and hospitable to strangers, naturally disposed 
to industry, and by no means wanting in in- 
genuity. 

The Shire country, upon Livingstone’s first 
visit, in 1859, wore an aspect of industry, plen- 
ty, and almost pastoral quiet. Less than two 
years after he made another journey through 
the same region. Some of the fierce neigh- 
boring tribes, incited by the Portuguese slave- 
traders, had made a fierce onset upon the re- 
gion; and the travelers saw gang after gang 
of the poor inhabitants driven off toward Tette 
and the ports on the coast. The men were 
fastened together, two by two, by means of the 
** goree,” or slave stick. The fork of a stout 
stick six or seven feet long is put upon the 
neck; through the ends of the fork an iron 


| rod is placed, riveted at both ends across the 
throat; and two of these sticks, with a man 


fastened in each, are lashed together. The 
women, some of them carrying their infants, 
are chained to the men; while the children old 
enough to go alone walk by the sides of their 
parents, some chained and others loose. 


” 


‘*No words,” says Livingstone, ‘‘can convey an 
adequate idea of the scene of wide-spread desolation 
which the once pleasant Shire Valley now presented. 
Instead of smiling villages and crowds of people 
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coming with things for sale, scarcely a soul was to| remainder were too few to bury the dead. The 


be seen; and when by chance one lighted on a na- | 


tive his frame bore the impress of hunger, and his 
countenance the look of a cringing broken-spirited- 
ness. A drought had visited the land after the 
slave-hunting panic swept over it. Large masses 


of the people had fled down to the Shire, only anx- | 


ious to get the river between them and their ene- 
mies. Most of the food had been left behind; and 
famine and starvation had cut off so many that the 


corpses we saw floating down the river were only a 
remnant of those that had perished, whom their 
friends, from weakness, could not bury, nor over- 
gorged crocodiles devour. It is true that famine 
caused a great portion of this waste of human life; 
but the slave-trade must be deemed the chief agent 
in the ruin, because, as we were informed, in former 
droughts all the people flocked from the hills down 
to the marshes, which are capable of yielding crops 
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of maize in less than three months at any 
time of the year, and now they were afraid to 
do so. 

‘* Wherever we took a walk human skele- 
tons were seen in every direction, and it was 
painfully interesting to observe the different 
postures in which the poor wretches had 
breathed their last. A whole heap had been 
thrown down a slope behind a village, where 
the fugitives often crossed the river from the 
east; and in one hut of the same village no 
fewer than twenty drums had been collected, 
probably the ferryman’s fees. Many had ended 
their misery under shady trees—others under | 
projecting crags in the hills—while others lay 
in their huts, with closed doors, which, when 
opened, disclosed the mouldering corpse, with 
the poor rags round the loins—the skull fallen 
off the pillow—the little skeleton of the child, 
that had perished first, rolled up in a mat be- 
tween two large skeletons. The sight of this 
desert, but eighteen months ago a well peopled 
valley, now literally strewn with human bones, 
forced the conviction upon us that the destruc- 
tion of human life in the Middle Passage, how- 
ever great, constitutes but a small portion of 
the waste, and made us feel that unless the 
slave-trade—that monster iniquity, which has 
so long brooded over Africa—is put down, law- 
ful commerce can not be established.” 


This sudden irruption of the slave-hunt- 
ers put an end to all hope of attaining the 
main objects of the expedition; but much 
had been accomplished in the way of gain- 
ing information as to the nature of the coun- 
try. What was really accomplished is briefly 
summed up by Dr. Livingstone. First, the 
region of the Shire, for an almost indefinite ex- 
tent, was shown to be remarkably fertile and 
productive. 


‘The fertility of the soil,” says Livingstone, 
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THE PELELF, OR LIP-RING, 


“has been amply proved by its productions. Indi- 
go has been found growing wild over large tracts 
of country, and often attains the height of a man. 
The cotton collected from a great many districts of 
the country was found to be of very superior quality. 
Large spaces are so much impregnated with salt 
that an efflorescence of it appears all over the sur- 


face. In these spaces superior cotton flourishes with 
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very little care. We 
saw some men who 
had been employed 
to take canoes down 
to the coast sitting 
on the bank, on soil 
like this, cleaning 
and spinning their 
When we 


cotton. 

returned twelve 
months afterward 
the seeds thrown 


away had germina- 
ted, flourished, and 
yielded cotton wool, 
which, when sent to 
Manchester, was pro- 
nounced to be two- 
pence per pound bet- 
ter in quality than common New Orleans; and not 
only is the cotton produced of good quality, but it 
is persistent in the soil to an extent quite unknown 
in America. We have observed cotton-bushes yi ld- 
ing vigorously in parts where they had not only to 
struggle for existence against grass towering over 
their heads, but had for at least ten years to bear up 
againet the fires which annually burned down them 
and the grass together. In fact, the region indi- 
cated is pre-eminently a cotton-field, crops never 
running any danger of being cut off by frost. The 
natives have paid a good deal of attention to the cul- 
tivation of the plant, and find that the best requires 
renewal only once in three years. 

‘“We found that not only was the plant well 
known to the people of the interior, but that a 
variety not met with on either coast was under col- 
tivation inland. Thus, for instance, the Bazizulu, 
living near the Kafue, had a variety yielding cot- 
ton of very fine quality and long staple, which can 
only be described as of the Pernambuco kind; and 
at Sesheke the stem of a tree of this species had at- 
tained a diameter of eight inches, and was so tall 
that Dr. Kirk had to climb up it for specimens as 
one would up an apple-tree. Two other varieties 
were found cultivated over large tracts of country. 
The indigenous kind had nearly been superseded by 
a very superior sort called ‘foreign cotton.’ This 
had been introduced by the natives themselves ; 
and the district included in the Shire Valley and 
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NATIVE MILL FOR GRINDING OORN. 


shores adjacent to Lake Nyassa, in which it abounds, 
is about 400 miles in length, and may confidently 
be stated as one of the finest cotton-fields in the 
world. Cotton already cultivated there is superior 
to common American, and nearly equal to Egyp- 
tian. 

‘In farther illustration of the fertility of the soil, 
we found that those plants which require much care 
in the cultivation in other countries grow wild here as 
well as cotton. Tobacco, though a delicate pl int, 
was frequently found growing self-sown. ‘The cas- 
tor-oil plant was met with every where under similar 
circumstances. In some parts indigo is known by 
the name of ‘ occupier of deserted gardens,’ from its 
habit of springing up wherever it has a chance. 
Sugar-cane is not a self-planter, but it blossoms, 
and, when cultivated in rich loam, grows, without 
manure, as large as that which can only be reared 
by the help of guano in the Mauritius and Bourbon ; 
and, from crystals at once appearing on the cut sur- 
faces, seems to contain much sugar. 

“Tn addition to these evidences of the richness 
of the soil, we have the face of the country in the 
lowlands covered with gigantic grasses; they tower 
over men’s heads, and render hunting quite impos- 
sible. In fact, the only fault that can be found 
with the soil is its over-luxuriance. On the islands 
in the Shire crops are raised continuously, without 
any regard to the season, and, by irrigation, wheat 
during the four colder months. Europeans can al- 
ways secure one crop of European grain 
and two or three of maize annually. On 
the highlands the natural grasses are less 
luxuriant, but the average crop is as heavy 
as could be obtained from rich meadow- 
land in England. This self-sown pastur- 
age, which extends over hundreds of miles 
of grassy valley and open woodland, is the 
best in Africa. This was shown by the 
cattle, which were left almost in a wild 
state, becoming so fat and lazy that bulls 
allowed the boys to play with them and 
to jump on their backs. We have seen 
cows feeding on grass alone become as 
heavy as prize beasts. 

“It would not be fair, while giving the 
results of our inquiries,‘to keep out of 
view one serious drawback, which we be- 
lieve is characteristic of every part of Cen- 
tral Africa. Periodical droughts must be 
expected. Ifa rainy zone exists under the 
equator, that is the only exception known. 
These droughts are always partial, but may 
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prevail over areas of /rom one to three hundred miles 
in extent. Our inquiries led us to believe that from 
10° to 15° south they may be looked for once every 
ten or tilteen years, and from 15° to 20° south once 
in every five years. What the cause of them may be 
we can not tell; but lack of vegetation can not be as- 
signed as any reason either for their occurrence, or 
greater frequency now than at any former period. 
The hills are covered with trees and grass to their 
summits. The valleys are often encumbered with 
profuse and rank vegetation; but suddenly, and with- 
out any warning, the years of plenty are succeeded 
by one in which there is neither earing nor harvest. 
A shower has fallen on one spot a mile square; 
there the grass has sprung up, but has died off again. 
The rest of the country is parched and burned; the 
grass of the preceding year, which may have es- 
caped the annual fires, is discolored, and erumbles 
into powder in the hand; and the leaves of the 
trees, though alive, look withered. One who had 
seen the landscape in all its glorious freshness and 
verdure after rains, could scarcely believe that the 


brown and dusty world before him was ever green.” | 
‘* We confess,” continues Livingstone, ‘ that we | 


do not attempt to describe the productions of the 
country with that fullness they deserve, nor with 
that hopeful heartiness we once felt. Nor do we 
cite the discoveries of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, or 
the patient examination of the Zambesi to a point 
beyond the Victoria Falls, or other important geo- 
graphical feats, with any degree of pride. These 
were all incidental to our main design. What we 
have seen of the slave-trade has thrown a gloom 
over all. Our notes tell of a country entirely dif- 
ferent from most preconceived notions of Atricé 





But that sad slave-trade hangs like a pall over | 


the whole. The picturesque undulations, the deep 
gorges and ravines lvading down from the edges of 


the table-lands to lower levels where the Shire | 


meanders in green meadows like a silver thread, or 
the broad lake, backed with its mountain masses, 
can all be pictured to the mind’s eye, but their nat- 
ural beauties are now inseparably associated with 
human sorrow and woe. 

‘*We have been careful to mention the different 
ways in which the slave-trade is carried on, because 
we believe that, though this odious traffic baftled 
many of our efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
the natives, our expedition is the first that ever 
saw slavery at its fountain- head and in all its 
phases, 

‘*We have the system nearest to that of justice, 
indeed the only one that approaches it, when the 
criminal is sold for his crimes. Then, on the plea 
of witchcraft, the child taken from the poorer class- 
es of parents as a fine, or to pay a debt, and sold to 
a traveling native slave-trader. Then children kid- 
napped by a single robber, or by a gang going from 
their own village to neighboring hamlets to steal 
the children who are out drawing water or gather- 
ing wood. We have seen places where every house 
was a stockade, and yet the people were not safe. 
Next comes the system of retaliation of one hamlet 
against another to make reprisals, and the same 
thing on a larger scale between tribes; the portion 
of the tribe which flees becomes vagrant, and event- 
ually, armed with muskets, the produce of previous 
slaving, attacks peaceful tribes, and depopulates the 
country for the supply of the ocean slave -trade. 
Again, we have the slave-traders from the Coast, 
who may be either Arabs or half-caste Portuguese. 
For them slaves are collected, by the natives who 
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possess most of a commercial turn, along the most 
frequented routes. 

“And, lastly, we have still another and more 
ample source of supply for the ocean slave-trade, 
and we regret to say the means for its success are 
drawn directly from Europeans. Trading-parties 
are sent out from Portuguese and Arab coast towns 
with large quantities of muskets, ammunition, cloth, 
and beads. The two last articles are used for pay 
ing their way during the earlier part of the journey 
from the Coast, and for the purchase of ivory. Froy 
a great number of cases we have examined, these 
slaving-parties seem to preserve the mercanti 
character for a large portion of the trip. They 
usually settle down with some chieftain and culti- 
vate the soil; but we know of no instance in whic} 
they have not, at one part of their journey, join 
one tribe in attacking another for the sake of the 
captives they could take. This is so frequent an 
occurrence that the system causes a frightful loss 
of life. The bow can not stand for a moment 
against the musket. Flight, starvation, and death 
ensue; and we must again record our conviction 
that the mortality after these slave wars, in addition 
to the losses on the journey to the Coast and during 
the middle passage, makes it certain that not more 
than one in five ever reach the ‘kind masters’ in 
Cuba and elsewhere, whom, according to slave-own- 
ers’ interpretation of Scripture, Providence intended 
for them. 

‘The Portuguese at Tette followed the last of 
these systems. The waste of life we witnessed is 
beyond description. As members of the medical 
profession our eyes were familiar with scenes truly 














| sad enough, but this misery by the slave-trade fair- 


ly outstrips all we ever saw. Part of the captives 
realized were sent up the Zambesi, above Tette, 
be sold for ivory—a woman fetched two arrobas, 01 
sixty pounds’ weight. A large portion of the mal 
were sent to Bourbon. We were witnesses of both 
these modes of disposing of the captives, as well as 
of the results following their capture.” 





| Of the character and native capacity of the 


races of Central Africa, no other man living is 
probably so well qualified to speak as Dr. Liv 
ingstone. He thus sums up the results of his 
observations : 

‘*Tn reference to the status of the Africans among 
the nations of the earth, we have seen nothing to just- 
ify the notion that they are of a different ‘ breed’ or 
‘species’ from the most civilized. The African is a 
man with every attribute of human kind. Centu- 
ries of barbarism have had the same deteriorating 
effects on Africans as Pritchard describes them to 
have had on certain of the Irish. who were driven, 
some generations back, to the hills in Ulster and 
Connaught ; and these depressing influences have 
had such moral and physical effects on some tribes, 
that ages probably will be required to undo what 
ages have done. 

“ Ethnologists reckon the African as by no means 
the lowest of the human family. He is nearly as 
strong physically as the European, and, as a race, 
is wonderfully persistent among the nations of the 
earth. Neither the diseases nor the ardent spirits 
which proved so fatal to North American Indians, 
| South Sea Islanders, and Australians, seem capable 
| of annihilating the negroes. Even when subjected 
| to that system so destructive to human life, by 
| which they are torn from their native soil, they 
| Spring up irrepressibly, and darken half the new 
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continent. They are gifted by nature with physical 
strength capable of withstanding the sorest priva- 
tions, and a light-heartedness which, as a sort of 
compensation, enables them to make the best of the 
worst situations. It is like that power which the 
human frame possesses of withstanding heat, and to 
an extent which we should never have known, had 
not an adventurous surgeon gone into an oven and 
burned his fingers with his own watch. The Af- 





ricans have wonderfully borne up under unnatural 
conditions that would have proved fatal to most 
races.” 

Upon a careful survey of the facts presented 
to us by Livingstone, our impression is that 
Central Africa contains an immense tract of 
country adapted for the abode of civilized man ; 
but that it is inferior to the basin drained by 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, and to Texas 
and large portions of California; that it is sur- 
passed by Mexico, and parts of Central and 
Southern America, including portions of Brazil 
and the great plain of the Plata. Nothing in 
the future seems to us more certain than that 
the next half century is to witness an emigra 
tion from Europe the like of which is not to be 
found recorded in history. We can not believe 
that the populations heaped up and crowded 
upon the narrow brim of Western Europe will 
remain there to eke out a precarious subsistence 
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while so large a part of the most fertile portions 
of the globe lie waste, crying out for men to 
till them. But we do not believe that any con- 
siderable portion of this great stream of Euro- 
pean emigration will flow toward the African 
continent. We believe that Continent will be 
left for the heritage of the peo] le born upon or 
sprung from it. That race, it seems to us, has 
shown, at home and abroad, too much vitality 
and toughness to permit us to suppose that it 
will die out or be killed out. 

It is yet too early to speculate whether those 
but yesterday slaves, now freedmen—if not free- 
men—in America, are to be the ones by whom 
Africa is to be brought within the pale of civil 
ization. We may be sure that they will take 
up their homes where they can be best off. 
That four millions of men, women, and children 
could, if they saw fit, within a generation leave 
America for Africa, no one will doubt who re- 
flects that within that time there has come to 
be in the United States a population Irish by 
birth or direct descent more numerous than are 
living in Ireland; and that the next genera- 
tion in these States will number more men, 
English or German, by birth or direct descent, 


than will then be found living in England or 


' Germany. 


JAN GROUP. 
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CAST AWAY. 


{I am by profession an English clergyman, and the fol- 
lowing is a faithful and true account of my involuntary 
banishment to, and unintentional stay upon, a small unin- 
habited island in the Pacific Ocean for five months and ten 
days. Lest any of my readers should think this narrative 
overdrawn, or doubt the truthfulness of the story, I can 
simply assure them of its truth: and further state, it has 
been my lot to meet with several sailors who, either by de- 
sertion from the hardships of a whaler’s life, or left behind 
by boats touching at the various islands for water, have 
experienced a like fate—some of them living for years on 
the spot Providence or their own untoward fate has cast 
them, sustained by the natural supplies there found, and 
which are provided with no niggardly hand. Any whaling 
captain will bear evidence to the truth of this statement 
—Rosert D. Carter. } 





HAD been living for a little over two years 
in the northern part of New Zealand, near 
the Bay of Islands, a place of great resort of the 
whaling vessels which put in there from Decem- 
ber to March for fresh provisions and vegetables. 
The native tribe living upon the little islets 
which stud the bay are a branch of the Ngapuhi, 
one of the most important and powerful in New 
Zealand. With this tribe I had been living for 
over two years, trying to get together schools 
and planting churches, working the meanwhile 
with my own hands to obtain the necessaries of 
life, planting my own potatoes, catching fish, 
and shooting occasionally a wild hog or goat, as 
well as the wild pigeons which haunt the forest, 
and the wild duck which frequent the deep in- 
land bays of those regions. The natives had 
given me a piece of ground, about ten acres in 
extent, on which grew very many peach-trees and 
one or two fig-trees. On this plot, called Opi- 
pito, they helped me to build a hut of a kind of 
bulrush, found in the swamps, and called by them 
Ranpo. In this house I lived without seeing a 
white face or hearing an English word spoken 
for over two years, learning much of the native 
customs, and inuring myself to an outdoor life of 
hardy yet healthful exercise. And well for me, 
as after-events will prove, was it that this was 
the case, otherwise my hand never would have 
written this account, but have been now lying, 
in all probability, mouldering and bleaching on 
the pebbly beach of a little island in the Pacific 
Ocean. 
In the month of August, in the year 1859, in 
the second week of the month, on a Friday, the 


|a dangerous sea rolling: while, to add to the 


difficulties of navigation, there are several sunken 
rocks, some covered at all times, and known only 
by the white water around them ; others bare at 
low tide, and only covered at high-water—thes, 
are more clearly seen and avoided—while about 
six miles out at sea, eastward from Cape Brett, 
are two groups of rocks, always out of water, 
though at high tide but a few feet out; over 
these the sea breaks wildly, and, except on 
very still days, they are dangerous for small 
Hard by there is 
good fishing for a kind of codfish, named by the 
natives Wahpuka, or Hahpuka, frequently weigh- 
ing 50 or 60 pounds each. 

On this Friday morning, then, as soon as my 
breakfast was over, I stated to two native b« vs 
I had named Paihia and Waipuna, my wish to 
go out for a day’s fishing, desiring them to get 


boats or canoes to approach. 


|my boat ready and go with me to the Black 


Rocks. My boat was sixteen feet over all. | 
had twice before gone out alone in her, off Cape 
Brett, and had both times returned in safety; 
so that when the boys asked me if I could spare 
them, as they were desirous of taking up our po- 
tatoes—which they were afraid were spoiling 
from the frequent rains we had had—lI started 
off alone. 


At the end of two hours’ pleasant sailing I 


| arrived safely at the fishing-grounds. I lighted 


nineteenth morning, near the middle of the wet | 


season (in the northern part of New Zealand we 
have in reality but two seasons in the year, sum- 
mer, or the dry season, and winter, or the wet 
season), I wished for a change of diet, as I had 
been living for the last ten days on potatoes, 
and made up my mind, as the day promised to 
be fair, a gentle sea-breeze blowing, to go out 
for a day’s fishing. Outside the harbor of the 
Bay of Islands, about sixteen miles off, is one of 
the most noted capes in New Zealand, called 
Cape Brett. This cape is a well-known land- 
mark to vessels entering the port, and as the 
whole breadth of the Pacific washes up against 
its rocky sides and rebounds with a deep sullen 
roar, there is nearly always in its neighborhood 





my pipe, baited my lines, and waited patiently 
for a bite, which soon came, and I took a fish of 
about 20 pounds’ weight. I had been out about 
three hours and had caught five fish. The day 
was beautifully sanny and warm, the breeze had 
died away, and a soft, easy swell was all that 
disturbed the surface of the ocean. I was re- 
baiting my hook after catching my last fish, 
when I felt a breath of air fan my cheeks, and 
looking up, saw a little ripple curling and crisp- 
ang the waters. A land-breeze was setting in. 
In great haste, and much apprehension, I rolled 
up my lines, hoisted my sails, and attempted to 
regain the place I had left in the morning. 
Meanwhile the breeze freshened, the tide was 
ebbing, and a strong current set me more and 
more rapidly from the Black Rocks and the land. 
To add to my perplexity, the gaff of my main- 
sail gave way, and the sail came down. This 
took several minutes to repair, and all this time 
I was being gradually drifted farther out to sea. 
Feeling that I could not manage the boat single- 
handed against wind, tide, and current, I hauled 
down both sails, and, putting out my paddles, 
attempted to row back. After nearly two hours’ 
hard and strenuous exertion, completely foiled 
and utterly weary, I had to give that up. In 
this state of affairs I took out my pipe, and, with 
a strange feeling of despair, began to smoke, let- 
ting the boat drift. A sense of utter helpless- 
ness and hopelessness stole over me. I felt as 
if all that was passing were a hideous dream. 
How long I remained so I can not say. I took 
no note of time. But when I roused myself, 
and looked once more around, I found the sun 
setting, andathin gray mist slowly creeping along 
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the land, quietly veiling it from my sad and lin- 
gering gaze. Thank God there was a moon! 
I can hardly say how its light comforted me. 
Even now I scarcely dare to think how that long 
and weary night would have passed had it been 
dark and cloudy. 
I knew that far away out at sea were a group 
f three small islands. I had heard the natives 
frequently speak of them as being high, rocky, 
and covered with forest. I had, moreover, 
heard of canoes being drifted out there, car- 
ried onward by the very wind which was then 
blowing. By degrees it dawned upon my mind 
that I might reach them. I accordingly once 
more set sail, and ran all night before a steady, 
mild breeze. Oh, how long that night seemed! 
The day—so eagerly longed for and yet bring- 
ng with it a dreary consciousness of affording 
no relief—at length came. ‘First a light gray 
streak along the eastern horizon, gradually as- 
suming a rosy hue, then changing to a deeper 
crimson flush.. The sun, round, large, and red, 
rose like a vast ball of blood, softening after a 
while to a brilliant gold; and then the whole 
sky became flecked with little golden clouds. 
I remember how I marked each change of the 
dawn; how dreamily I watched the sun rise ; 
und then waking up as it were with a start, 
how I placed my hand over my eyes and looked 
long and eagerly all around. No land was in 
sight. Oh, my God, what a strange, strange 
feeling of utter desolation thrilled through me 
as I gazed on the wide expanse of waters! 
Alone, out on the open sea in a small undecked 
boat, hardly any provisions, one or two small 
bottles of water, with no compass to steer by 
even had I known in which direction to go—the 
sun only to direct any course I might choose to 
take, my heart felt choked up with despair—I 
could neither ery nor speak. Long, long I gazed 
in the direction I thought the islands lay. At 
last on the distant horizon I saw what I at first 
thought were clouds, low down and resting on 
the water. I looked again when a short time 
had elapsed. The outline was unchanged but 
more distinctly defined, and as the sunlight 
glinted on it, I discerned the peaks of some 
hizh lands. I steered straight toward them. 
I then ate some of my cold cooked potatoes, 
and drank eagerly of the water—the first food 
that had passed my lips since I started. I then 
lighted a pipe and patiently awaited the course 
of events. Here a new and unexpected shock 
awaited me. Happening to look behind my 
boat I saw a huge shark following silently in my 
wake. I can hardly describe the cold thrill of 
horror that tingled through my veins at the 
sight. Every moment my excited imagination 
made me think it was going to attack me. Al- 
ready I pictured myself as being torn to pieces. 
[ was fascinated, and could not turn away my 
gaze, as the creature quietly followed every mo- 
tion of my boat, seeming instinctively to know 
the predicament I was in, and looking upon me 
as its lawful prey. About noon I was sufficient- 


ly near the shore to mark the outlines of the | 
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coast, which seemed to be rocky and precipi- 
tous, gloomy and forbidding ; the hill summits 
crowned with large trees. When I approached 
within two miles of the land I tacked, and ran 
along shore until I rounded a rocky point and 
saw a smali bay with a wall of rocks on each 
side, about, as near as I could guess, two hun- 
dred yards wide and one hundred and fifty deep. 
Here I hauled down my sails, put out my pad- 
dles, and pulled on shore, landing on a steep 
pebbly beach. I took out my blankets to have 
a sleep, for I felt exceedingly weary ; first, how- 
ever, fastening my boat a short distance out from 
the beach, letting out a small grapnel from the 
bows, a large stone fastened in a noose from the 
stern, and taking the further precaution of car- 
rying a long rope I always had with me in the 
boat on shore, and fastening it to a large tre 
that sprang out from a cleft in the rocks. I 
then rolled myself up in my blankets and fell 
fast asleep. 

When I awoke the moon was shining bright 
and clear high upin the sky. I was roused from 
my sleep by a thumping, grating sound on the 
beach, which mingled strangely with my dreams. 
I started up and found my boat bumping on the 
beach. It was high-water when I had landed, 
and the ebb of the tide had partly stranded her. 
The stone had slipped out of the noose, and 
the boat had swung round. The wind during 
my sleep had freshened, and a heavy surf rolled 
in. I untied the rope on shore, and pulling up 
my grapnel got into the boat, and tried to paddle 
out from the beach. I saw a small indent in 
the rocks on the right side of the bay, past 
which the breakers rolled, and concluding that 
it was somewhat more sheltered in there, I 
thought I would pull the boat thither. I man- 
aged, with no small difficulty, to get about fif- 
ty yards from the beach, when I heard a dull, 
heavy roar behind me, and looking round, Isawa 
large wave rolling in, rearing up its white-crested 
mane, and seeming as if it would overlap and 
tumble in. I gave one short, terrified glance, 
let go my oars, threw my arms around the mid- 
dle thwart of my boat—there was a dull, heavy 
crash, and I felt the boat borne swiftly along, 
rolling over and over, until it settled with a 
crash on the low rocks at one side of the bay, 
and I found myself flung out a little higher up, 
bruised, sore, half-choked and half-blinded with 
the salt-water. I dragged my aching limbs a 
little higher up the rock, and there sat and 
looked in dismay at my poor boat, with her 
side stove in, and a sharp-pointed rock sticking 
through her bottom. My boat was irretrievably 
ruined and broken, and I had foolishly left in it 
my fishing-lines, the fish, and the remainder of 
my potatoes, as well as the two empty bottles. 
Mechanically I put my hands into my pocket 
for my pipe; it was gone, too; I had left it on 
one of the thwarts of the boat, and thus I was 
deprived of even this poor comfort and consola- 
tion. It may seem ridiculous, but it is never- 
theless true, that I took the loss of my pipe 
more to heart than every other loss I had sus- 
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tained. Doubtless I ought to have been thank- 
ful I had escaped with my life; but I can not 
say I felt so. I could do nothing but rock back- 
ward and forward on the stone on which I sat, 
cold, wet, and shivering, and bitterly lamenting 
my hard fate. 

How long I might have remained thus I can 
not say; time passed altogether unheeded; I 
marked not that sun’s rise, I heeded not that 
breaking morn. Lonely, deserted, forlorn, and 
sad, I was once more roused to a consciousness 
of my position by hunger. I looked round and 
found the rocks on which I sat covered with 
oysters. Gathering up a large pebble I began 
breaking some open, and I tore my fingers in 
the operation, and felt a sort of savage pleasure 
in the pain. After satisfying my hunger I next 
looked round for water, which, to my exceeding 
joy and thankfulness, I found trickling down one 
of the rocks. Thither accordingly I hastened, 
and took a good long draught. After bathing 
my face and washing my hands I sat down some- 
what refreshed. 

What should I do next? TI scarcely knew. 
Any thing rather than sit still; that nearly 
drove me wild. I tried to murmur a prayer, 
but my thoughts would wander away, and I 
found that I could only tranquilize my mind by 
moving about. I wandered back to the boat, 
and, hopeless as the task was, tried to mend 
her. I had with me my pocket-knife, and I 
tried various poor devices with it. Although 
perfectly convinced of the uselessness of my 
task I could not abstain from working at it; 
and it was not until I had thrown away two 
whole days that I desisted. The first night I 
gathered a heap of long dry fern, and slept on 
it, rolled up in my blankets. It was on a Sat- 
urday that I landed on the island, and although 
the following day was Sunday, I worked all day 
at the boat. It was not until Monday night 
that I finally gave up the attempt. 

The small bay was surrounded by a rocky 
rampart, varying in height from ninety to two 
hundred feet, surmounted by a dense forest. At 
the feet of these rocks ran a low shelving rock | 
from ten to twelve feet broad, sloping and cov- | 
ered at high tide, but bare at low-water, and in- 
crusted with oysters. The beach was composed 
of shingle descending steeply into the water. 
Inland was a small piece of level ground about | 
half an acre in extent, the middle of which was | 
a basin, into which the little spring of water 
tumbled, whose waters fell and rose with the ebb 
and flow of the tide—the water of the sea perco- | 
lating through the pebbly beach. In this small | 
pond grew a sort of flag called by the natives | 
of New Zealand raups, and of which, as I have | 
before stated, their huts are mostly built. Round 
the pond the ground was composed of small peb- 
bles or gravel and sand ; growing over the sand | 
was a coarse kind of bent or grass. Nearer the 
rocks which inclosed this flat piece of ground in | 
an irregular semicircle grew tall ferns, finding 
root in the soil and débris washed down from 
the upper grounds, and shaded and kept moist | 


by the overhanging rocks. Down a steep gul- 
ly, narrow and blocked up with huge boulders. 
fell the small stream of water, trickling finally 
in little rills over the green slimy surface of 
rock about thirty feet high. In the clefts of 
the rocks were growing shrubs, with here and 
there the larger growth of a pohutukawa, a large, 
crooked-limbed evergreen tree found in Ney 
Zealand, and bearing about Christmas a most 
beautiful crimson bloom; the boat - builders 
there use the crooked limbs of this tree for the 
knees and elbows of their boats. On the toy 
of the rocks surrounding this small flat of ground 
was the dense forest, and, towering up again in 
the far back-ground, were several volcanic peaks, 
conical-shaped, and rising to a height of from 
nine hundred to one thousand feet, all tree-clad 
to their summits. 

This is an imperfect description of the place 
on which, Crusoe-like, I had been so strangely 
thrown, with no earthly possessions beyond 2 
small pocket-knife, a pair of blankets, and a few 


| pieces of broken glass (the remains of my bro- 


ken bottles which I found on the rocks and care- 
fully treasured), and my tattered sails and a 
broken boat. My long rope I lost from care- 
lessly leaving it too near the water when mend- 
ing my boat. How far the island was from any 
inhabited land I knew not. I only knew it was 
uninhabited by human beings, and that I could 
have no fellowship with any of my kind, not 
even with savages, during my sojourn on it. 
How long that sojourn was likely to be God 
only knew. Unlike Robinson Crusoe, I had not 
even a dog or a cat for my companion. I had 
no wrecked ship wherefrom to draw any re- 
sources. I was totally unarmed. I had nx 
tools wherewith to build, or plant, or diz; I 
had no seeds to plant even had I had tools. 
I had no books to while away the long, tedious 
hours—no means whereon to write even an ac- 


|count of my sufferings and fate, though per- 


chance they might be read hereafter in my bones 
whitening on the beach. © I was without house 
or shelter, and without fire. 

Tuesday morning came with rain, and I woke 
wet through; fortunately it was not very cold. 
After I had been down to the rocks and taken 
my morning meal of oysters, I sat down and 
had a long consultation with myself about a 
house. I examined all the rocks to see if I 
could find a cave. I did find a small one; but 
I could not live in it, for the water dripped in- 
cessantly from the roof, and the floor was con- 
stantly wet. My next thought was to build a 
small hut after the fashion of the Maories, and 
I spent the whole of that and the two following 
days in cutting with my knife the bulrushes or 
raups in the swamp, and two days more in 
tying it up in bundles, using the native flax 
(Phormium tenax) I found growing near the pond 
for the purpose. All this occupied that week. 
The employment diverted my thoughts from 
brooding too much. I took care to tire myself 
so thoroughly that I generally fell asleep as soon 
as I had said my prayers and laid myself down. 

















The following Sunday I resolved to keep free 
from work. I climbed up the narrow rocky 
pathway into the forest and found growing, as I 
expected, among the trees, abundance of the 
wild palm or nikau. The heart of two or three 
of these I cut out with my knife. The heart 
of this palm is about the thickness of a man’s 
wrist, a foot long, and tastes not unlike a chest- 
nut; when roasted it is both good and nutritious. 
This, with the oysters, composed my supper on 
this the second Sunday of my stay on the isl- 
and. The day was warm and sunny, and, 
coming aiter the four or five wet days, was 
very cheering. After supper I planned out my 
house, having chosen a place for it during my 
walk in the afternoon. 

Before I lay down for the night I sat on a 
large stone, looking over the sea, and kept re- 
peating in sad refrain the psalm in which occurs 
the verse: 

“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art 
thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God, for I shall 
yet praise Him for the help of his countenance." 





For where oh! where else could I at 
such a time and so placed have looked for com- 
fort and succor ? 

And so ended my second Sunday on the 
island. 

I woke early next morning; and, after my 
usual visit for oysters to the rocks, went to my 
boat, and, taking one of the lining-boards, spent 
an hour or so in trying to fashion it into some- 
thing like a spade. ‘Then I dug a small trench 
round the spot where I intended placing my 
house, and then made perfectly level a space of 
about fourteen feet long by ten feet wide, pull- 
ing up the grass and plants. I went next into 
the forest and cut down four long straight sticks 
about an inch and a half in diameter, and five 
to six feet long, forked at one end. These were 
for the corners. I cut two about the same thick- 
ness and about nine feet long, forked in the 
same manner at one end. These were to carry 
the ridge-pole. I then cut down three or four 
bundles of long, straight sticks of various lengths 
and thickness. This took me altogether two 
days—namely, cutting and carrying them down 
to the place I had chosen for my house; the 
frame-work of which, tying the sticks together 
with long strips of flax, took me three more 
days to complete. The labor of breaking open 
the oysters in sufficient quantities to satisfy my 
appetite very considerably abridged the Jength 
of my day. It was a task of no small difficulty, 
in which my fingers nearly always suffered ; 
and let me eat as many oysters as I would, I 
rarely left the rocks perfectly satisfied—there 
was ever within me a disagreeable sensation of 
hunger. I was tantalized at nights with dreams 
of solid, substantial breakfasts, dinners, and sup- 
pers. I had not even the comfort of a drop of 
water at hand when I awoke with a raging thirst 
upon me, having no vessel to keep it in. (I 
afterward tried to make a vessel capable of hold- 
ing water from some soft clay; but though I 
baked it in the fire to harden it, it was so po- 
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rous that the water escaped during the night, 
and I generally found the vessel empty in the 
morning. ) 

I had frequently seen the Maories obtain fire 
by rubbing together two sticks, and I had once 
or twice attempted it myself, but without suc- 
cess. Now, however, the obtaining of fire was 
a matter of such consequence to me that I re- 
solved once more to make the attempt. First, 
I sought for some hard stone, thinking there- 
with to strike fire with the aid of my knife; but 
I could not find any stone fit for my purpose, 
and if I had there was no tinder whereon to 
strike the spark. I therefore resolved to make 
an effort to obtain fire by rubbing two sticks— 
with but small hope of success. I gathered 
some very dry ferns and small manuka twigs, 
which are very resinous and inflammable. I 
rubbed a blunt-pointed stick up and down rap- 
idly on a flat surface of another, working a small 
groove, at the end of which gradually accumu 
lated a small heap of tiny shavings. 
the wood began to smell of burning, and a little 
wreath of white smoke curled upward. I then 
quickened my motion until the perspiration 
streamed down my face, while my elbows and 
In this way I 
rubbed for well-nigh twenty minutes, and all 


Presently 


wrists began to ache painfully. 


the result I obtained was the smell of fire and 
smoke. I nearly despaired, and was about to 
give it up when one of the minute shavings 
flew up a living spark. What a thrill of joy it 
sent through me! I forgot my weariness, and, 
redoubling my efforts for a few seconds, had the 
satisfaction of seeing several more sparks. 1 
dropped the stick and blew gently on the heay 
until it was on fire. I then gently shook it 
upon the fern, wrapped the fern up in fir-twigs, 
and waved it quickly round my head until the 
whole mass was in flames. This fire I never 
allowed to go out. 

I kept a good stock of fire-wood (finding in 
the forest plenty of trees lying rotting on the 
ground) and dug a hole in the middle of my 
hut, which I kept always filled with hot em. 
bers, besides keeping a pile of dry puriri sticks 
(an oily wood that burned with a brilliant light) 
for the night. With a gun I could have ma- 
terially improved my situation, as I saw plenty 
of wild ducks on the small pond, besides parrots 
and pigeons in the forest. I attempted to hit 
the ducks with stones, but never succeeded in 
killing any, although I twice hit them. I next 
thought of a bow and arrows, but my attempts 
proved futile. However, I added another dish 
to my meagre fare, and that was fern-root, of 
which I had abundance. 

I had now been about three weeks on the isl- 
and. Although in no way reconciled to the idea 
of always living there, the hope of ever getting 
away again daily became fainter and fainter, 
until at times, if I sat down for a short while 
and began to think over my situation, I was 
well-nigh driven to despair. One morning on 
going out of my house I perceived an intolera- 
ble stench coming up from the beach. I went 
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down to see what it was, and, to my great dis- 
gust, found the dead body of a large shark, in 
the last stage of decomposition, washed up by 
the tide. After a time, however, it occurred to 
me that, as I had seen the Maories make their 
fish-hooks out of shark-bones, why should not I? 

I had already tried to make hooks out of the 
copper nails of my boat, but the metal was too 
soft, and bent too readily. Now, however, I 
could try on the shark’s bones, and, moreover, 
it would be some occupation for the long, tedi- 
ous evenings; for the evening was always the 
most wearisome part of my time. Many a dull 
evening I spent, my thoughts far, far away, roam- 
ing free and uncontrolled over spots where, in all 
likelihood, my feet would never tread again; or 
I wearied myself with brooding over my con- 
dition, and wondering what my friends would 
think of my long-continued absence. 

In six evenings, with the aid of my knife, and 
some stones, and my broken glass, I made two 
bone hooks, sufficiently sharp and strong to 
catch any fish I might find off the rocks. An- 
other week was spent in twisting raw flax into 
fishing lines. Next morning, with several small 
eels half scorched for bait, I was up with the 
early dawn, and, after several failures, captured 
a large rock cod, which I speedily roasted at my 
tire. How much of it I ate I should be ashamed 
to confess. It was, however, the first satisfying 
meal I had on the island. 

I will here give a diary of my daily proceed- 
ings on the island. I generally woke early, and, 
after saying my prayers, betook myself to the 
spring of water and had a good fresh bath. My 
next task was to go to the rocks and either ob- 
tain a supply of oysters or fish for breakfast. I 
next went up into the forest for a supply of fire- 
wood, looking well about me for any discoveries 
that might prove useful. Here let me give a 
hint to any one who may be hereafter placed in 
a similar situation to my own with regard to 
any strange fruit or vegetable, a plain simple 
rule to tell whether they are edible or not. 
Every fruit or berry that bears the remains of 
the blossom on it—as the apple, pear, currants, 
and gooseberries—at the top of the fruit is good 
to eat. This is an invariable rule; and if you 
come across fruits or berries you have never seen 
before you may, if you see the withered bloom 
at the top, eat it with perfect impunity. And | 
every vegetable having a cruciform bloom, like | 
the cabbage and turnip, is wholesome. 

I found growing among the shrubs an orange- | 
colored pod, producing a very fragrant pepper ; 
with this I flavored my fish. I also found salt 
in the crevices of the rocks, deposited there by | 
evaporation. After collecting fire-wood I next 
gathered fresh fern for my bed. Then came the 
preparation for my mid-day meal, for which I 
generally now had fish, and either the wild palm 
or wild cabbage, which I found growing at the 
foot of the rocks. I made a change occasional- 
ly in my diet by the mode of cooking it: one 
day broiling it, and another day cooking it in a 
hole covered over with soil—the native kapura 
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or houji—with hot stones. The afternoon I gen- 
erally spent in a walk in the forest, into which, 
however, I dared not penetrate very far for feay 
of losing my road. In the evening I went down 
to the pond and caught a few eels, ready for bait 
the following morning. As soon as it was dark 
I retired into my hut, and, throwing a few sticks 
on the fire to make a light, employed myself in 
making hooks, or lines, or any other thing | 
could think of that I was able to make. My 
last employment was my prayers, after which, 
rolling myself up in my blanket, I tried to sleep. 
Thus in dull monotony the time passed slowly 
away. Eack day’s dawn found me with hi pe 
diminished, and in its place a cold feeling of de- 
spair gradually settling over me. Ofttimes I 
seemed to be moving about mechanically. | 
had been seven weeks and two days on the 
island according to my reckoning—which reck- 
oning consisted in merely repeating to myself, 
occasionally during each day, its name and the 
date of the month—when, as I was coming from 
the forest with a load of fire-wood, I looked to- 
ward the sea, and awas startled by the sight of a 
vessel passing at about eight miles’ distance. 
At first I scarce knew what to do. I threw 
down the wood and rushed down the rocks to 
my hut for my blankets to hang up in a tree for 
a signal. I carried the blankets up the rocks 
and climbed half-way up a tree, when the 
thought occurred to me I should be too late, 
and that the smoke of a fire would be seen more 
plainly. I accordingly slid down the rocks 
again for some fire, lighted the pile of wood I 
had thrown down, and then began to climb once 
more the tree to hang out my blankets. Alas! 
I had made the fire of dry sticks, and it burned 
too brightly to emit much smoke. It was now 
too late to place some green branches on it. 
The vessel faded slowly out of sight, never hav- 
ing noticed my attempts at signaling her. 

I know not what effect such an event would 
have had on others placed in my situation, 
whether it would have awakened and encour- 
aged other men to hope or would have driven 
them to despair. It had the latter tendency on 
me; and for the first time since I landed on the 
island I gave way to tears. I sat down, listless 
and despondent, and cried long and bitterly. 
All that day I cried bitterly. 

At night I was frightened. I had caught, as 
usual, several small eels and placed them on the 


| roof of my hut, to be ready for my morning’s 


fishing. In the middle of the night I was 
aroused by hearing a strange scratching scram- 
bling noise upon the roof. It was with no 
small trepidation that I ventured out to see 
what it was. The night was very dark, and the 
first thing I saw were two fiery balls of light 
glaring at me from the top of the hut; next 
moment a black object flew at me. I stooped 
suddenly, and the animal went over me with a 
loud hiss and disappeared in the darkness. It 
was a large black cat. How it came there I 
know not. I had never seen it before and never 
saw it afterward, although I heard it once or 
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twice wailing dismally in the forest. Of the 
next two or three days I have a very confused 
recollection. I remember wandering about all 
day, seeking rest and finding none, careless, 
heedless, hopeless. It was during this time, I 
doubt not, that I lost my reckoning; for some- 
how or other I found that I had lost three days. 
How long this state might have continued I can 
not tell, but it was most mercifully diverted in 
the following way. I had penetrated deeper 
into the forest one day than I had ever ventured 
before, when I came to a rather abrupt gully; 
here I stumbled over a tree root and rolled down 
a descent. When I recovered myself I got on 
my feet and looked round; I had rolled into 
the midst of some tall plants, with a broadish 
leaf, long, entire, and smooth, that felt sticky 
or glutinous when touched, and with a dusky- 
colored flower. It was tobacco. <A coarse bit- 
ter kind, but still it was tobacco. Eagerly I 
gathered all I could find, and then retraced my 
steps. As soon as I arrived at home I hung up 
my tobacco leaves on a long string of flax inside 
my hut. I then set my wits to work to invent 
a pipe, in which I at last rudely succeeded. How 
great a comfort it was and constant a companion 
no words of mine can adequately tell. 

One thing that impressed my mind more than 
any other with the utter solitude of the island 
on which I was cast was the absence of animal 
life, and the silence which prevailed. I had 
seen during several weeks’ residence little or no 
traces of life beyond the solitary instance of the 
wild cat, which had probably been thrown over- 
board or had swum ashore from some passing 
ship. The only other living things I had yet 
seen, except birds and insects, were lizards. 
Wild pigeons abounded. I made about twenty 
snares to catch some. For several days I did 
not succeed, and I had almost despaired, when 
one day, to my great delight, a couple were 
caught. How eagerly I cooked them and the 
enjoyment I had in eating them I need not de- 
scribe. I afterward took several more, securing 
altogether, during the time I was on the island, 
fourteen birds. 

I now went up on the rocks, where I had 
cleared a place to lie and bask in the sun, and 
whence I could overlook the sea several times a 
day. Several weeks had elapsed since I saw the 
vessel. 

About this time I found in the forest, near my 
tobacco-plot, some yellow clay, a quantity of 
which I carried home, and occupied my even- 
ings in trying to convert into some vessel to 
hold water. I made several ungainly-looking 
things, and spoiled all but two in trying to bake 
them. The occupation, however, served to di- 
vert my attention, and keep me from brooding 
too much over my misery. 

In the hope of finding honey I had several 
bee-hunts. How bees came on this place puz- 
zled me; but there they were. I traced an im- 
mense swarm to a tree which I had the cruelty 
to burn down, that being the only expedient by 
which I could obtain the honey hived high up in 
Vor. XXXII.—No. 192.—3 C 
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the trunk. I was rewarded for this toil (which 
was great, first and las*) by the largest stock of 
honey I had ever yet seen taken—even in New 
Zealand—from a tree. A part of the mass of 
honey was two or three seasons old, being of a 
deep yellow color, and the wax brown; the rest 
was of a pale straw color, in snow-white virgin 
combs. Of the latter I ate eagerly, and then 
collecting the rest, deposited it in my clay ves- 
sels, leaving the oldest a prey to the lizards and 
ants. I found this honey a delicious addition 
to my fern-bread. I found afterward two more 
bee-trees, the contents of which I rifled and en- 
joyed. 

I had frequently noticed what I took to be the 
footsteps of some kind of animal on the pathway 
leading up the rocks into the forest. I had not, 
however, seen any thing of any animal. I knew 
pigs and goats to be the only animals found in 
New Zealand in a wild state, and they are not 
indigenous, having been introduced, I believe, 
by Captain Cook. One day as I was returning 
with a load of fire-wood I heard below, to my 
great surprise, some animals bleating. Laying 
down my load quietly, I looked on the ground 
below, and, to my great delight, saw a herd of 
wild goats licking the salt on the rocks. How 
was I to come at them? How could I catch one 
of them? I remembered that Robinson Crusoe 
became swift enough of foot to run them down. 
I much doubted my capability of doing so. As, 
however, no plan suggested itself to me other 
than that of stealing quietly upon them, and 
then making a sudden rush, I resolved, forth- 
with, to try that course. Slowly and stealthily 
I got within fifty yards of them unnoticed. One 
suddenly observed me and gave a loud bleat of 
warning, and they all made a rush up the rocks, 
where no human foot could follow. Having got 
out of my reach they turned round and stared 
atme. What could I do? Nothing, but qui- 
etly return for my fire-wood, and try to devise 
some mode of catching them at some future 
time. Many were the devices that passed through 
my mind, all equally futile. Lying in the hut 
some days later, I heard some animals running 
over the gravel in front of it. It was mid-day, 
and I was resting from the heat of the sun. I 
peeped out and saw six goats separated from 
their companions, and browsing on some karaka 
bushes near my spring. I crept out as stealth- 
ily as cat after mouse; the plashing of the little 
stream over the rock drowned any little noise I 
might have made, and fortunately the wind 
blew from them to me. I found the distance 
between me and them gradually lessen, while 
the space between the pools of water and the 
steep, precipitous, overhanging rocks gradually 
narrowed, leaving them less and less room to rush 
past me. At length they saw me, and seemed 
so near that for a moment they stood perfectly 
still— paralyzed. I rushed at them with a 
whoop. Five passed me; but the last, a she- 
goat, heavy with kid, got separated from her 
companions, and in her perplexity leaped upon 
a large stone in the water, and there stood, 
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bleating most piteously. I made one bound | hopes of ever seeing another became every day 
after her, threw my arins about her neck, and fainter and fainter. At length, one fine warm 
held her in a close embrace. Now, I thought, | sunny day, as I was lying on the rock, looking 
I have succeeded in catching the very goat I | every now and then seaward, I descried a small 
would have chosen; how shall I get her home? | speck far out to sea. At first I thought my eyes 
My doubts as to this important question were | deceived me; I rubbed them, and looked again, 
very soon settled. The stone on which we both | and saw it still more distinctly. I took a short 
were was covered with a green, slimy moss, and | walk in the forest, and, coming back, found the 
gradually I felt my feet slipping from under me. | object grown larger and plainer. I could now 
The goat made a sudden plunge for liberty, and | discern, glistening in the light of the sun, the 
down I came with her into the water. I was | white sails of a vessel. 


How my heart beat! 
forced to loosen my hold. She beat me at 


| Would she come near enough for me to signal- 
swimming, short as the distance was to land, | ize her? I gathered several green branches to 
and with a loud bleat she rushed up the rocks | make a smoke with, and made ready a fire. 
after her companions. I was consoled on the | Nearer and nearer she came until at length I 
same evening by finding an enormous shell | made her out to be a large schooner, bound to 
which had been washed up by the tide; this, | the southward, I supposed to Auckland. When 
along with two or three smaller ones, I carried | she arrived (as near as I could guess) about four 
away, rejoicing in them as vessels to hold wa- | miles from the island, I lighted my fire, and 
ter. Many and many a time, however, I sat | heaped on it a mass of green wood and damp 
planning how to secure a goat—for even one | moss, and watched the smoke ascend in a 
goat as a companion would have been a great | large dense cloud. I looked eagerly toward 
boon ; but it was all to no purpose—I never got | the schooner. She came nearer and nearer. 
one. My heart palpitated. I could distinctly hea: 
One bright moonlight night I fell short of | and almost count its loud and anxious throbs. 
wood. I had that day neglected getting it | ‘‘They see the smoke; they see it!” I cried in 
(why, I forget now), so I had to turn out and | ecstasy, as she suddenly hauled up to the wind, 
go up into the forest. The moon shone beauti- | and I heard her sails flap sharply against her 
fully, and the effects of light and shade among masts. In my excitement I screamed until my 
the huge trees and gigantic creepers were so | throat was sore, with the fond hope that the peo- 
fantastic and weird-like that I could not help | ple on board would hear my cries. Do they 
sitting down on a fallen tree, and half fright-| really see the smoke? Will they lower a boat 
ened, yet utterly entranced, gazing on the won-| forme? The few minutes of suspense during 
derful scene. As I sat, a loud shrill whistle | which she lay aback seemed hours. Hours? 
sounded close behind me. After a short time I, Years. ‘‘I know they see the smoke; I know 
recovered sufficient self-possession to look cau- | it!” I cried: ‘* how cruel not to hasten! Why 
tiously around, and saw a dark object moving. | do they not lower a boat and pull off?” ‘They 
I waited until it came into the full light of the | are going!” I shrieked in my agony, as I saw the 
moon, when I saw what at first I took for a| vessel’s head slowly turn, and the sails again 
quadruped. But it was a bird—a bird with | belly out to the wind. 
neither wings nor feathers, but a sort of fur. It | my God, they are going! And leaving me here! 
occurred to me that this must be the ‘“ Kiwi” I | Have mercy, have mercy, and do not utterly for- 
had heard much of from the natives, called by | sake me!” I cast myself with my face to the 
the whites the Apteryr. Apart from its skin, | ground, my eyes hot, dry, and tearless. I dared 
which I wished to obtain, it was, as I knew, ex- not look again. I felt asif 1 was going mad. At 
ceedingly good eating. I looked round for a| length I got up, and took one last despairing 
stick or stone, and at length got hold of a stick look at the receding ship, now again diminished 
without alarming the bird. I started forward | to a small speck. 
and made an unsuccessful blow at it. It ran| Silent and tearless I sat for hours, looking 
very quickly: I managed, however, to overtake | down into the quiet, deep blue waters. Here 
it, when the bird threw itself on its back and | and there, corals of all strange hues and many 
struck at me with its legs, ripped up my trow- | forms branching out in different directions, with 
sers with a sharp hind-claw, and tore the skin | bright-colored, strange-shaped fish, gliding in 
of my leg most grievously. I was so taken | and out among the grotesque stony foliage, and 
aback that the bird escaped. I had one satis- | snow-white shells gleaming in the bright, clear 
faction, however—I had ascertained the cause | water among the dark green weed, which swayed 
of the mysterious whistling, and thus set all | idly backward and forward with the plashings of 
fears on that score at rest. In a day or two I | the tide. All down there looked so serene and 
found in the bottom of a hollow tree some ap- | peaceful that the thought crept into my mind, 
teryx eggs, which were a welcome addition to | ‘‘ Would it not be better to roll off this rock, and 
my larder. | seek that resting-place? It would be but one 
Now comes a record of the saddest day in my | plunge, a very brief pang, and then to sleep and 
life. Four long weary months had passed. | rest.” 
Three or four times a day I regularly went up| As I sat brooding over those wicked thoughts 
the rocks, trying to sight a sail. A long time | the words, ‘‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble : 
had now elapsed since I saw the last, and my! J wiil deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me,” 


‘* They are going! Oh, 
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I rushed down 


came suddenly into my mind. 
to my hut, fell on my knees, and prayed God to 
pity me and give me patience and submission. 


An awful night followed. The wind rose 
until it became a hurricane; the waves of the 
sea rolled in with a noise like thunder; a vivid 
blood-red Aurora played incevsantly in the sky, 
and threw a most unearthly glare on every sur- 
rounding object; low, distant ramblings of thun- 
der were now and then heard. I dared not go 
to bed, and I sat on a stone amidst all the hor- 
rors of that tempest, the wild soughing of the 
forest overhead, the angry roar of the huge black 
waves at my feet, the dreadful appearance of the 
blood-covered sky—there I sat amidst all these 
horrors, utterly alone, with none to help soothe 
my fears, no one near to sympathize—in one 
word, alone! 

Four more weary weeks passed without any 
incident worth noting. Methodically I fished 
and gathered fire-wood, roamed through the for- 
est, and formed futile plans for catching goats. 
In this manner another month passed. I had 
now been about five months alone on the island. 
I had retired to bed one night as usual, when I 
was startled by hearing something bump on the 
beach. I jumped up and listened. It can not 
be my old boat lifted off the rocks by a high 
tide? No, it could not be that; for the boat 
had been almost all removed for one purpose or 
other. And yet I heard footsteps; and then a 
loud, gruff voice saying, ‘‘ Kumea! Kumea!” 
I knew that voice well, but I almost thought I 
was dreaming. I rushed out, and saw by the 
light of the moon, which was then near the full, 
five or six dusky figures trying to haul up a large 
boat out of the reach of the breakers. With a 
loud shout of joy Iran forward, but stood amazed 
and appalled at the sudden yell which escaped 
from the persons, whe left off dragging the boat 
and tumbled precipitously into her, as if their 
only safety were there. Moreover, I saw, to my 
horror, a large, bare, brawny arm held up, with 
something glittering in the moon’s silver light, 
and I feared its flying at me. ‘* Kowac koe”— 
(Who are you)? shouted a loud voice. ‘* Ko 
Roberé ahau’’—(I am Robert), I exclaimed. 
‘* Stop,” answered the voice, ‘‘ or I throw this!” 
at the same time brandishing the small toma- 
hawk. 
follow if Imoved. I stood perfectly still. 
figure then moved toward the boat. 


The 
** Stop, 


2 99 . . | 
Monganui!” I cried, in an agony of fear lest | 
they should go off again and leave me. “I am} 
‘*Ka teka koe”— 


” 


Henry—do not leave me. 
(You lie)! he exclaimed; ‘‘kua mate Roberé” 
—(Robert is dead). ‘You are his spirit.” 
‘*No, no,” I answered. ‘‘I swear to you I am 
he. Come and touch me, and see whether I am 
not flesh and blood.” No,” he said, ‘‘ I do not 
believe you. You are a spirit, and I shall go.” 
He made toward the boat. 
fered at that moment! But suddenly he turned 


and stood still, calling to me, ‘‘Ka kite koe | 


tera kowhatu”—(Do you see that stone)? point- 
ing to one at my feet. ‘Ae ra”—(Yes), I an- 





I well knew the fatal aim that would | 


What agony I suf- | 


swered. ‘Take it up,then.” Ididso, ‘* Now, 
do you see that tree?” pointing to one, the very 
tree I had tied my boat to when I first landed, 
and which grew out of the rocks. ‘I see it.” 
‘* Throw the stone at it.” I did so, and hit it. 
** Ah!” he said ; ‘‘ no ghost could do that—only 
flesh and bone and blood could lift and throw a 
large stone like that.” ‘* May I come, then, to 
you?” *‘*Yes,” he said, still, however, hesi- 
tating. I went up to him with the usual Maori 
salute of ‘* Tena koe.” 

He caught hold of me and grasped my hand 
so hard that I flinched. ‘* Ah!” he said, ‘‘ that 
is real flesh and blood ; and you look something 
like Robert, only thinner.” ‘Live here five 
months, Monganui,” I replied, ‘‘ and try to keep 
stout on it.” 

| As soon as he had fully got it into his mind 
that I was really the person I represented my- 
self to be he began asking me innumerable ques- 
tions. The others had been listening all this 
time in the boat, and on his order came out re- 
luctantly. We pulled the boat high up on the 
beach, the women (for they were the chief's five 
wives) casting all the time side glances of doubt 
and mistrust on me. But I contrived once or 
twice to knock against them rather roughly, as 
only flesh and blood and bones could do, and 
this seemed to set their minds at rest. Mon- 
ganui, who was the chief of the tribe I had been 
living among, came up to my hut, while his 
wives busied themselves in making a shelter for 
the night with the oars of the boat and their 
sail and blankets. Monganui and I remaining 
at my house after supper, we lighted our pipes. 
I proceeded to narrate my adventures of the last 
few months, in the course of which I was fre- 
quently interrupted by his savage ejaculations 
of astonishment. When I had done he said, 
* Ah, well, you would make a good Maori ;”’ 
that being the very highest compliment he could 
pay me. I then asked him why he had come. 
He told me he had been fishing at the Black 
Rocks, and it had come on to blow very fresh, 
as in my own case; so freshly did it blow at 
last that, despite his having a whale-boat and 
| crew, they could not pull against it, and so ran 
before it to these islands. 

In the morning, as soon as it was light, we 
went out. We found the women already up, a 
fire lighted, and some potatoes and fish being 
| cooked in an iron pot or kohua. The women 
at first looked somewhat askance at me, but see- 
ing me take a potato out of the pot and deliber- 
ately peel and eat it, they again seemed consid- 
| erably relieved. 

Of course Monganui had made up his mind 
that I would leave the island with him as soon 
as the weather moderated, which it seemed about 
to do. He arranged for our leaving early the 
following morning. ‘The morning opened clear 
and fine, with the wind in the right direction for 
sailing back again. We were all astir early 
|and in a bustle of preparation. As soon as 
| breakfast was over the things were all put on 
| board the boat, and every thing was ready for 
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the start. Just then my heart failed me, despite | cerned a small speck. But I had been deceived 


my long and lonely residence on the island. [| 
could not overcome my fears of trusting myself | 
in that small boat, deeply laden as she was, and | 
leaking as I knew of old she did, for so long a} 
journey. When it came to the point I drew 
back, much to Monganui’s astonishment. ‘I 
will stay,” I said; ‘‘should you land safely, 
please go to Kororarika and tell the white peo- 
ple I am here, and that I have been living here 
five months. Seek the magistrate there, and 
ask him to send a small vessel for me, and I 
will remain patiently here until it arrives.” 
‘“* But, Robert,” he answered, eagerly, ‘‘ there is 
room in the boat for you. The sea is quiet, and 
I think I can find my way back again. Do! 
come with us.” 
me, but to no purpose. They all got into the 
Loat and prepared to start, when up jumped the 
chief again and ran to me, pressed his nose 
against mine, and, with tears in his eyes, said 
once more, ‘‘ Now, Robert, now for the last 
time!” ‘No, Monganui, I feel I can not.” I 
rushed away to my hut, scarcely daring to trust 
myself any longer, and there gave way to a flood 
of tears. After a lapse of about half an hour I 
rushed up the rock and looked after the boat; 
there it was, a little white speck dancing up and 
down on the swelling waters, and as I watched 
it my heart changed once more, and I shouted 
and shrieked for them to come back. 

Alone, alone once more. Oh! that dreadful 


Again and again he urged | 


so often that I expected it to fade away like all 
the rest. But no, it did not fade. I looked 
again, and yet again, and still it was there, and 
surely increasing in size. I rushed off for a few 
minutes into the forest, and when I returned 
there it was still; and now I saw and knew it 
was a vessel coming toward the island! 

Nearer, nearer, and nearer. It was a small 
schooner. Again I lighted my fire, and watched 
the smoke curl upward in thick dense clouds, 
A gun was fired. I could not hear the report. 
I could only see the small puff of white smoke 
fading slowly away. 

What passed during the next few hours I 
very dimly know. I have a faint idea that I 
shouted and danced and whooped and laughed 
and cried. I rushed again and again down the 
rocks to the hut, and then again to the rocks. 
Once I fell and roiled down, tearing my clothes 
and skin, and bruising my hands and knees, 
and finally finding myself in the sea, whence 
with no small difficulty I emerged. Now a 
small boat rapidly approached the beach, pulled 
by two men. I rushed down to meet them. 
They grounded on the pebbles. One figure 
leaped out and rushed up to me, throwing his 
arms about my neck and rubbing his nose 
against mine, crying all the time like a child. 
I felt my hand grasped by the other, and I saw 
before me my two native boys. 

I hastened to my hut, and, taking my blank- 





word ‘‘alone.” Perhaps I should never get 
away from this horrible place; never, never 
more! Fool! Coward! How I missed the 
sound of human voices! 
human footsteps! How horribly lonely I was! 


I prayed to God that they might land safely, and | 


send off speedy rescue. I felt I could not wait 
long; that a very short time would elapse be- 
fore I became in very truth mad. I went up 
the rock and strained my aching eyes with gaz- 
ing across the bright blue waves. Night came 
at last, beautiful, still, cloudless, and moonlight, 
and still I sat and gazed at the sea, listening 
in unutterable sadness to its moanings. At 
length cold, weary, and sad, I betook me to my 
bed. 

Unrefreshed I woke in the morning, and as 
soon as breakfast was over took my lonely sta- 
tion once more on the rocks, and spent the 
weary, weary day in gazing over the sea. I cal- 
culated that at least six days must elapse before 


How I listened for | 


ets and a few things Monganui had left with me, 
| I got into the boat, and they quickly pulled 
me alongside the schooner. From two English 
sailors in her I heard my own native tongue the 
| first time for nearly six months. How strange- 
ly it sounded in my ears! As soon as I had 
got on board they took me below and gave me 
some tea. I remained on deck all that night, 
scarcely able to realize all the events of the past 
few months. And so I sat and watched and 
thanked God through all the watches of that 
most blessed night, too excited to sleep, too 
thankful to do any thing but return Him my 
humble thanks for all His goodness. 

Next day, in the early morning, we neared 
land. There were the ill-fated rocks; there 
once more loomed up that dreadful Cape Brett; 
a few hours and we should enter the bay. We 
rounded the point, and once more I saw the 
houses on the beach. Strangely they seemed 
to sway to and fro; strangely a mist came be- 





any vessel could come, yet I could not leave my 
look-out. So passed the second day, and so the 
third, and so the fourth and fifth. The sixth | 
day came, and somewhat more hopefully I took 
my station, waited and prayed and watched, 
but the daylight faded and night came, and still 
no sign. So passed the seventh day, and so 
dawned the eighth, and so passed the ninth, 
and socame the tenth. On the tenth day I was 
searcely conscious. Still mechanically I sat and 
gazed over the bright water of the cruel mock- 
ing sea. 

At length, toward mid-day, I fancied I dis- 





fore my eyes. There was the well-known pier, 
and on it a number of faces, dark and white, 
looking eagerly toward our small vessel as she 
swept up the bay. Once more I got into the 
boat, and was rowed rapidly toward the pier. 
I reached the steps, and a loud and deafening 
cheer saluted my ears. I looked up; I saw a 
face I well knew; I heard a voice I dearly loved. 
I heard and saw no more. As I tried to mount 
the last step of the pier I fell down on my face, 
and when I came to myself I found myself in 
bed in my friend's house, and a doctor sitting 
at my side—once more, thank God, at home! 
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THE FLAG THAT TALKS. 


‘‘ A signal station hard ‘o the front is waving merrily its little flag—a flag that talks. 
prehend its language.”—Correspondent New York Tribune. 


The incident of the maintenance of Sherman’s communications by signal, for a distance of fifteen miles, 
over the heads of the rebel army, at the time when Hood moved from his position south of Atlanta, and 
placed his army between us and Chattanooga, is referred to in Sherman’s Report, and in Nichols’s ‘* Story 
of the Great March.” General Sherman told an officer of the Signal Corps that a single dispatch sent 
by that corps was worth more than a million of dollars to him, and in a special letter to the 
War he spoke of the service thus rendered as ‘‘ of great value to us and the whole country.” 


I. 


AIR broke the day among the Georgian mountains ; 
The mists, not chill nor raw, 
But soft and warm, like spray from summer fountains, 
Hung round old Kenesaw. 


And vast and billowy as the face of ocean 
The white fog lay below, 

From whose expanse, with every shifting motion, 
As from a sea of snow, 


The lesser peaks arose like isles voleanic— 
Lost Mountain, Pine Hill; far 

To south, Stone Mountain gleamed an alp Titanic, 
Whose glory noon should mar. 


Nor did the fleecy legions show surrender 
Till up the sunlight rolled 

And filled the floating isles with matchless splendor, 
The cloudy sea with gold. 


When round our lofty height of observation 
We saw the prospect clear, 

The frail battalions with precipitation 
Retreat and disappear, 


Our station called the next, our view repeating 
The distant posts to tell; 
‘ From the Gate City came reply, and greeting 
Flag-spoken: ‘‘ All is well.” 


It was the month when scarlet banners, flying 

From every summer tree, 

Proclaim, as heroes oft in death, that dying 
Sublimer life may be. 


And where the bristling abatis defended 
The rifle-pits in line, 

An oriflamme, with golden lustre splendid, 
Blazed the dead mountain-pine. 


. While far beneath, with homes and haunts ciyilian, 

Rose Marietta’s walls; 

Shone white against the autumn groves vermilion 
Her tented hospitals. 


To north—is that dark mass the shadows creeping 
Along the valley bed? 

Are those the groves that hasten onward, sweeping 

With swift and swinging tread ? 
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O Talking Flag, thy worth if ever proving, 
We hailed the distant glass ; 

Atlanta heard: ‘‘The foe at Acworth, moving 
On Allatoona Pass.” 


(The Pass! from distant Chattanooga winding 
Along the iron way, 

The laden trains, to far Atlanta finding 
Through it their southward way, 


Bore the Great General food and war’s munitions, 
Until his great decree 

That marched an army, spite of war’s traditions, 
Through Georgia to the sea.) 


Quick came the answer—‘‘ Signal for assistance 
To General Corse at Rome; 

Let the Pass garrison show firm resistance 
Till reinforcements come—” 


No hope that fleetest courier madly riding 
Could cross the path they strode; 

The electric wires, as though our fate deciding, 
Trailed speechless in the road. 


But on our viewless telegraph the saving 
And weighty order sped ; 

The baffled rebel helpless watched us waving 
The magic white-and-red. 


The desperate charge, the stern repulse, the ending 
Of all his brilliant plan— 

(For Corse’s veterans stood the fort defending 
Before the fight began)— 


We saw; our hearts’ intenser beat compelling, 
Our very breath to lag; 

Enough when rose the signal victory telling, 
And Sherman thanked the Flag. 


On that red field its swift dispatch had aided 
Where brave M‘Pherson fell ; 

Where Smith’s and Leggett’s heroes enfiladed 
Defied the shot and shell, 


And held—till night withdrew the foe—undaunted 
The triangle of fire, 

Our flag, above the shattered breast-works planted, 
Beheld his hosts retire. 


Strange charm is thine, mysterious dweller 
In heaven’s clear upper air! 

The windy Zeus, the Cloud-and-Storm-Compeller 
Resigns his empire there. 


The lines that march deploying through the valleys 
Advance and then retreat, 

The impetuous mass that up the hill-side sallies 
Columns that part and meet— 
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Thine is their purpose and their destination; 






Thy stroke their guiding hand, 








































Whose gestures link in close communication att ae 
‘ - & 
Commander and command. "ify 
‘ 
' ae 
In kindred service shine thy torches flaming jaf 


Above the midnight camps: : 
The dusky soldier wondering sees them, shaming 


The sky’s remoter lamps. : 


Their fiery glow the distant darkness lighting 
His simple spirit awes, 
And seems the stars within their courses fighting 


Against the slaver’s cause. j 


Yet safe thy secrets; vain the foeman’s presage 
Of what thy words portend: 
While even the practiced flagman waves the message 


He does not comprehend. 


Il. 


Thy work is done; along Virginia’s river 
No more thy signal flies ; : 

From Georgia’s hills by night no more the quiver : 
Of thy red torch shall rise. 


There came a noon when from the bastions frowning 
Of every fort and bay, 

Flung out a banner; hurrying on and crowning 
The mountains far away, 


It left undecked no hamlet’s little steeple 
That loud with joy-bells rung; 

And from the breasts of a too-happy people 
Its passion-flowers were hung. 


We knew its language; knew our work was over; 
And hailed, while ours we furled, 

The only Flag whose sovereign folds shall cover 

Henceforth our Western world. 


It said: ‘‘For no poor vaunt of wide dominions 
I threw the gage of war: 

Through all the fearful fight my rosy pinions 
The hope of ages bore. 








‘¢Ye say Greece fought for liberty; her story 
Still lights the student’s cheek ; 


5 
| 
4 


And all her scenery seems a field of glory 
From which her heroes speak. 


** But ask the Helot, when her banners floating 
Through most pellucid air, 
Came home, o’er Persian downfall gloating, ; 
How much his race might share? 
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‘¢Rome’s boasted standard righted wrongs patrician 
Where’er its eagles flew; 

What recked her haughty lords of their condition 

Who no proud lineage knew? 


‘‘From nameless graves along the blue Agean, 
From Asian temples prone, 

From Roman hearths in buried homés Pompeiian, 

From Egypt’s mystic stone, 


“T heard the voice of Time in solemn warning 
Pronounce the words of ban: 

‘I build the sepulchres of nations scorning 

The rights of man as man.’ 


“TI learned their lesson; not to strength or beauty 
I pledge a special grace ; 

No wider stretch of my protecting duty 

To birth or caste or race. 


‘*As much oppressor as oppressed to better 
I bade war’s thunders roll, 

Since who has learned to view unmoved a fetter 
Has lost the freeman’s soul. 


“QO lowly worker in the fields of cotton, 
Great king of sword or pen, 

I yield you both, your lesser claims forgotten, 

The equal rights of men; 


“The old republic, purified and guided 
As once its founders planned ; 

To hold forever one and undivided 
Our common Fatherland ; 


‘*For this I fought; the nations, silent, eying 
The dreadful struggle stood ; 
The land of Milton coldly blamed, denying 
The need of war or blood. 


‘‘She stretched across the ocean intervening 
No cordial hand of friend, 

But said, ‘It is an awful strife, whose meaning 
I do not comprehend.’ 


‘‘True, what significance to her, whose treasure 

Were claims of ancient birth, 

Had our great conflict, waged those claims to measure 
By man’s intrinsic worth? 


*“*The cause in which her Hampden died forgetting, 
To her the haughty pride 
Of Southern cavalier, his slaves regretting, 
More nearly seemed allied. 


** What better proof than thus her barons offered, 
That through their present runs 
The spirit that in Magna Charta proffered 
Small boon to peasants’ sons. 





































THE FLAG THAT TALKS. 





‘*For well I hold my higher code forever 
From careless readers sealed ; 


ens aereee e 


The Signal Flag of Liberty has never f! 
Her symbols yet revealed, 


“Unless to hearts of generous thoughts prolific, ; 
And they alone combine 

The secret disk, the stroke hieroglyphic, 
The hidden countersign. 


‘‘ And those in whom my trumpet’s loud appealing bi 
No martial ardor woke, ‘ 
Who listless saw my color-bearer reeling ; 
Amidst the battle smoke— ' | 


‘“‘Who heaped their sordid gains with tearless faces 
Through scenes that angels thrilled, 
And shunned the broken ranks whose empty places 


a 
A braver host had filled: 
**To them my bugle notes to combat calling 
In foreign accents rung; 
On their dull ears my million voices falling 
Rehearsed an unknown tongue; ie 
‘‘But nobler souls, the heights of thought commanding, 
: 
In purer atmosphere, : 
Above the sulphurous mists of passion standing, { 


Leaned down with words of cheer. 


“OQ poet, sage, whose broader view extending 
Above the cloudy plain, 
Descried each hostile influence impending, 
With warnings not in vain! 


**Q woman, loyal and clear-sighted, merging 
Your dearest hopes in mine, 
From lonely mounts of self-forgetting urging 
Your sacrifice divine! 


**Not less your work than theirs whose valor daunted 
The fiery front of War; : 
And yours the peerless laurels only granted Ws 
To Freedom’s Signal Corps. 


**And thou, O mother! for a soldier weeping 
By far Potomac laid, 
Or distant Chattahoochee, swiftly leaping 
Athwart its chestnut shade, 


Sai mad & 


‘Lament him not; no love could make immortal 
The span that we call life; 
And never hero entered heavenly portal 
Through fields of grander strife ; 


“And glories brighter than heraldic splendors 
His kindred’s house may claim : 

That when I call the roll of my defenders 

My iips shall speak his name.” 
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ARMA 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, 
BOOK THE FIFTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
MISS GWILT’S DIARY. 
se APLES, October 10th.—It is two months 
N to-day since I declared that I had closed 
my Diary, never to open it again. There, on 
the leaf before this, are the words in my own 
handwriting, staring me in the face. And here 


am I, pen in hand, beginning a new page in | 


spite of them. 

‘* Why have I broken my resolution? Why 
have I gone back to this secret friend of my 
wretchedest and wickedest hours? Because I 
am more friendless than ever; because I am 
more lonely than ever, though my husband is 
sitting writing in the next room to me. My 
misery is a woman’s misery, and it wil/ speak— 
here, rather than nowhere; to my second self, 
in this book, if I have no one else to hear me. 

‘* How happy I was in the first days that fol- 
lowed our marriage, and how happy I made 
him! Only two months have passed, and that 
time is a by-gone time already! I try to think 
of any thing I might have said or done wrong- 
ly, on my side—of any thing he might have said 
or done wrongly, on his—and I can remember | 
nothing unworthy of my husband, nothing un- 
worthy of myself. I can not even lay my fin- 


DALE. 


AUTHOR OF “*NO NAME,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” ETC. 


tion collects itself by such fine degrees that even 
my watchfulness fails to see the growth of it, 
Fifty times a day I feel the longing in me to 
throw my arms around his neck and say, ‘ For 
God’s sake do any thing to me rather than treat 
me like this!’ and fifty times a day the words 
are forced back into my heart by the cruel con- 
siderateness of his conduct, which gives me no 
excuse for speaking them. I thought I had 
| Suffered the sharpest pain that I could feel when 
my first husband laid his whip across my face. 
| thought I knew the worst that despair could 
do on the day when I knew that the other vil- 
| lain, the meaner villain still, had deserted me. 
Live and learn. There is sharper pain than I 
felt under Waldron’s whip; there is bitterer 
despair than the despair I knew when Manuel 
deserted me. 

‘*Am I too old for him? Surely not yet! 
Have | lost my beauty? Not a man passes me 
in the street but his eyes tell me I am as hand- 
some as ever. 

**Ah, no, no! the secret lies deeper than 
that! Ihave thought and thought about it till 
| a horrible fancy has taken possession of me. He 
|has been noble and good in his past life, and I 

| have been wicked and disgraced. Who can tell 
|W hat a gap that dreadful difference may make 
| between us, unknown to him and unknown to 
va’ It is folly, it is madness—but when I lie 








ger on the day when the cloud first rose between | awake by him in the darkness I ask myself 
us. I only know that the cloud came; that he | whether any unconscious disclosure of the truth 
felt it, and kept the feeling a secret; that I felt | escapes me in the close intimacy that now unites 
it, and kept the feeling a secret; that it has lus. Is there an unutterable Something left by 
grown and darkened ever since that time; and | the horror of my past life which clings invisibly 
that it is growing and darkening still, with ev- | to me still? And is he feeling the influence of 
ery new day that passes over our heads. it, sensibly, and yet incomprehensibly to him- 

“TI could bear it if I loved him less dearly | self? Oh me! is there no purifying power in 
than I do. I could conquer the misery of our | such love as mine? Are there plague-spots of 
estrangement if he only showed the change in | past wickedness on my heart which no after- 
him as brutally as other men would show it. repentance can wash out? 

‘*But this never has happened, never will **Who can tell? There is something wrong 
happen. It is not in his nature to inflict suf- | in our married life—I can only come back to 
fering on others. that. There is some adverse influence that nei- 
look, escapes him. 


Not a hard word, not a hard 

It is only at night, when I | ther he nor I can trace, which is parting us far- 
hear him Sighing in his sleep, when I see him | ther and farther from each other, day by day. 
dreaming, in the morning hours, that I know | Well! I suppose I shall be hardened in time, 
how hopelessly I am losing the love that he | and learn to bear it. 


once felt forme. He hides, or tries to hide it, ‘*An open carriage has just driven by my 
in the day, for my sake. He is all gentleness, | window, with a nicely-dressed lady in it. She 
all kindness; but his heart is not on his lips | had her husband by her side, and her children 
when he kisses me now; his hand tells me no- lon the seat opposite. At the moment when I 
thing when it touches mine. Day after day the | saw her she was laughing and talking in high 
hours that he gives to his. hateful writing grow | spirits—a sparkling, light-hearted, happy wo- 
longer and longer; day after day he becomes|man. Ah, my lady, when you were a few years 
more and more silent in the hours that he gives | younger, if you had been left to yourself, and 
to Me. thrown on the world like me— 

** And with all this there is nothing that I 
can complain of—nothing marked enough to 
justify me in noticing it. His disappointment 
shrinks from all open confession; his resigna- 


** October 11th.—The eleventh day of the 
month, was the day (two months since) when 
we were married. He said nothing about it to 
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me when we woke, nor I to him. 
I would make it the occasion, at breakfast-time, 
of trying to win*him back. 

‘<I don’t think I ever took such pains with | 
my toilet before; I don’t think I ever looked 
better than I looked when I went down stairs 
this morning. He had breakfasted by himself, 
ind I found a little slip of paper on the table 
with an apology written on it. The post to En- 
gland, he said, went out that day, and his letter 
to the newspaper must be finished. In his place 
I would have let fifty posts go out rather than 
breakfast without him. 


I went into his room. | 








Bat I thought |‘ There he was, immersed body and soul in his 


‘Can't you give me a little 
He got up with 


hateful writing! 
time this morning?’ I asked. 
a start. ‘Certainly, if you wish it.’ He never 
even looked at me as he said the words. The 
very sound of his voice told me that all his in- 
terest was centred in the pen that he had just 
laid down. ‘I see you are occupied,’ I said; 
‘I don’t wish it.’ Before I had closed the door 
on him he was back at his desk. I have often 
heard that the wives of authors have been for 
the most part unhappy women. And now I 
know why. 
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‘**T suppose, as I said yesterday, I shall learn | 


to bear it. (What stuff, by-the-by, I seem to 
have written yesterday! how ashamed I should 
be if any body saw it but myself!) I hope the 
trumpery newspaper he writes for won’t succeed ! 
I hope his rubbishing letter will be well cut up 
by some other newspaper as soon as it gets into 
print! 

‘* What am I to do with myself all the morn- 
ing? I can’t go out—it’s raining. If I open the 
piano, I shall disturb the industrious journalist 
who is scribbling in the next room. Oh dear! 
it was lonely enough in my lodging at Thorpe- 
Ambrose, but how much lonelier it is here! 
Shall I read? No; books don’t interest me; 
I hate the whole tribe of authors. I think I 
shall look back through these pages, and live 
my life ever again when I was plotting and 
planning, and finding a new excitement to oc- 
cupy me in every new hour of the day. 

‘*He might have looked at me, though he 
was so busy with his writing. He might have 
said, ‘How nicely you are dressed this morn- 
ing!’ He might have remembered—never mind 
what! All he remembers is the newspaper. 


** Twelve o’clock.—I have been reading and 
thinking; and, thanks to my Diary, I have got 
through an hour. 

‘What a time it was—what a life it was, at 
Thorpe-Ambrose! I wonder I kept my senses. 
It makes my heart beat, it makes my face flush, 
only to read about it now! 

‘*The rain still falls, and the journalist still 
scribbles. I don’t want to think the thoughts 
of that past time over again. And yet, what 
else can I do? 

**Supposing—I only say supposing —I felt 
now as I felt when I traveled to London with 
Armadale ; ‘and when I saw my way to his life 
as plainly as I saw the man himself all through 
the journey....... ? 

**T'll go and look out of window. 
count the people as they pass by. 

‘* A funeral has gone by, with the penitents 
in their black hoods, and the wax torches sput- 
tering in the wet, and the little bell ringing, and 
the priests droning their monotonous chant. A 
pleasant sight to meet me at the window! I 
shall go back to my Diary. 

‘* Supposing I was not the altered woman 
I am—I only say supposing—how would the 
Grand Risk that I once thought of running 
look now? Ihave married Midwinter in the 
name that is really his own. And by doing 
that I have taken the first of those three steps 


I'll go and 


which were once to lead me, through Armadale’s | 
life, to the fortune and the station of Armadale’s | 


widow. No matter how innocent my intentions 
might have been at the time—and they were in- 
nocent—this is one of the unalterable results of 
the marriage. Well, having taken the first step 


then, whether I would or no—how—(supposing | 


I meant to take the second step, which I don’t) 
—how would present circumstances stand to- 
ward me? Would they warn me to draw back, 


I wonder? or would they encourage me to g 
on? 

‘We are living here (for economy’s sake), 
far away from the expensive English quarter, jn 
a suburb of the city, on the Portici side. We 
have made no traveling acquaintances amon: 
our own countrypeople. Our poverty is agains: 
us; Midwinter’s shyness is against us; and 
(with the women) my personal appearance jx 
against us. The men from whom my husband 
gets his information for the newspaper meet him 
at the café, and never come here. I discourace 
his bringing any strangers to see me ; for though 
years have passed since I was last at Naples, | 
can not be sure that some of the many people | 
once knew in this place may not be living still, 
The moral of all this is (as the children’s story- 
books say) that not a single witness has come 
to this house who could declare, if any after- 
inquiry took place in England, that Midwinter 
and I had been living here as man and wife. 
So much for present circumstances as they af- 
fect me. 

** Armadale next. Has any unforeseen acci- 
dent led him to communicate with Thorpe-Am- 
brose? Has he broken the conditions which the 
major imposed on him, and asserted himself in 
the character of Miss Milroy’s promised hus- 
band since I saw him last ? 

“Nothing of the sort has taken place. No 
unforeseen accident has altered his position— 
his tempting position—toward myself. I know 
all that has happened to him since he left En- 
gland, through the letters which he writes to 
Midwinter, and which Midwinter shows to 
me. 

‘“* He has been wrecked, to begin with. His 
trumpery little yacht has actually tried to drown 
him, after all, and has failed! It happened (as 
Midwinter warned him it might happen with so 
small a vessel) in a sudden storm. ‘They were 
blown ashore on the coast of Portugal. The 
yacht went to pieces, but the lives, and papers, 
and so on, were saved. The men have been 
sent back to Bristol, with recommendations from 
their master, which have already got them em- 
ployment on board an outward-bound ship. And 
the master himself is on his way here, after stop- 
ping first at Lisbon, and next at Gibraltar, and 
trying ineffectually in both places to supply him- 
self with another vessel. His third attempt is 
to be made at Naples, where there is an English 
yacht ‘laid up,’ as they call it, to be had for 
sale or hire. He has had no occasion ‘to write 
home since the wreck—for he took away from 
Coutts’s the whole of the large sum of money 
lodged there for him, in circular notes. And 
he has felt no inclination to go back to England 
himself—for, with Mr. Brock dead, Miss Milroy 
at school, and Midwinter here, he has not a liv- 
ing creature, in whom he is interested, to wel- 
come him if he returned. To see us, and to 
see the new yacht, are the only two present ob- 
| jects he has in view. Midwinter has been ex- 
| pecting him for a week past, and he may walk 
| into this very room in which I am writing, at 
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this very moment, for all I know to the con- 
trary. 

“Tempting circumstances, these—with all 
the wrongs I have suffered at his mother’s hands 
and at his, still alive in my memory; with Miss 
Milroy confidently waiting to take her place at 
the head of his household; with my dream of 
living happy and innocent in Midwinter’s love, 
dispelled forever, and with nothing left in its 
place to help me against myself. I wish it 
wasn't raining; I wish I could go ont. 

‘¢ Perhaps, something may happen to prevent | 
Armadale from coming to Naples? When he 
last wrote, he was waiting at Gibraltar for an 
English steamer in the Mediterranean trade to 
bring him on here. He may get tired of wait- 
ing before the steamer comes, or he may hear 
of a yacht at some nearer place than this. A| 
little bird whispers in my ear that it may pos- | 
sibly be the wisest thing he ever did in his | 
life, if he breaks his engagement to join us at 
Naples. 

‘*T shall close my Diary for to-day, and oc- 
cupy myself with something else. What shall 
it be? My dressing-case—I will put my dress- 
ing-case tidy, and polish up the few little things 
in it which my misfortunes have still left in my 
possession. 


‘*T have shut up the dressing-case again. The 
first thing I found in it was Armadale’s shabby | 
present to me on my marriage—the rubbishing 
little ruby ring. ‘That irritated me to begin 
with. The second thing that turned up was my 
bottle of Drops. I caught myself measuring the 
doses with my eye, and calculating how many 
of them would be enough to take a living creat- 
ure over the border-land between sleep and 
death. Why I should have locked the dressing- 
ease in a fright before I Wad quite completed | 
my calculation I don’t know—but I did lock it. | 
And here I am back again at my Diary, with 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to write about. 
Oh, the weary day! the weary day! Will no-| 
thing happen to excite me a little in this horri- 
ble place ? | 

“October 12th.—The all-important letter to the | 
newspaper was dispatched by the post last night. | 
I was foolish enough to suppose that I might be | 
honored by having some of his spare attention 
bestowed on me to-day. Nothing of the sort! 
He had a restless night, after all his writing, 
and got up with his head aching, and his spirits 
miserably depressed. When he is in this state, 
his favorite remédy is to return to his old vaga- | 
bond habits, and go roaming away by himself 
nobody knows where. He went through the 
form this morning (knowing I had no riding- 
habit) of offering to hire a little broken-kneed 
brute of a pony for me, in case I wished to ac- 
company him! I preferred remaining at home. 
[ will have a handsome horse and a handsome 
habit, or I won't ride at all. He went away, 
Without attempting to persuade me to change 
my mind. I wouldn’t have changed it of course ; 


| us, when I was first at Thorpe-Ambrose. 
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but he might have tried to persuade me all the 
same. ‘ 

“IT can‘open the piano in his absence—that 
is one comfort. And I am in a fine humor for 
playing—that is another. ‘There is a sonata of 
Beethoven's (I forget the number) which al- 
ways suggests to me the agony of lost spirits 
in a place of torment. Come, my fingers and 
thumbs, and take me among the lost spirits this 
morning ! 


** October 138th.—Our windows look out on the 
sea. At noon to-day we saw a steamer coming 
in with the English flag flying. Midwinter has 
gone to the port, on the chance that this may 
be the vessel from Gibraltar, with Armadale on 


| board. 


** Two o’clock.—It is the vessel from Gibral- 
tar. Armadale has kept his engagement to join 
us at Naples. Half an hour since he walked 


| into the room—having contrived to miss Mid- 
| winter in his usual blundering way. 


The first 


two questions he asked me, after we had shaken 
hands, were whether I had heard from Thorpe- 
Ambrose, and whether I could tell him any news 
of Miss Milroy. 


** October 16th.—Two days missed out of my 
Diary! I can hardly tell why, unless it is that 
Armadale irritates me beyond all endurance. 
The mere sight of him takes me back to Thorpe- 
Ambrose. I fancy I must have been afraid of 
what I might write about him, in the course of 
the last two days, if I indulged myself in the 
dangerous luxury of opening these pages. 

‘This morning I am afraid of nothing—and 
I take up my pen again accordingly. 

‘*Ts there any limit, I wonder, to the brutish 
stupidity of some men? I thought I had dis- 
covered Armadale’s limit when I was his neigh- 
bor in Norfolk ; but my later experience at Na- 
ples shows me that I was wrong. He is perpet- 
ually in and out of this house (crossing over to 
us ina boat from the hotel at Santa Lucia, where 
he sleeps); and he has exactly two subjects of 
conversation—the yacht for sale in the harbor 
here, and Miss Milroy. Yes! he selects ME as 
the confidante of his devoted attachment to the 
major’s daughter! ‘It’s so nice to talk to a 
woman about it!’ That is all the apology he 


| has thought it necessary to make for appealing 


to my sympathies—my sympathies !—on the sub- 
ject of ‘his darling Neelie,’ fifty times a day. 
He is evidently persuaded (if he thinks about it 
at all) that I have forgotten, as completely as 
he has forgotten, all that once passed between 
Such 
an utter want of the commonest delicacy and 
the commonest tact, in a creature who is, to all 
appearance, possessed of a skin and not a hide, 
and who does, unless my ears deceive me, talk 
and not bray, is really quite incredible when one 
comes to think of it. But it is, for all that, 
quite true. He asked me—he actually asked 
me, last night—how many hundreds a year the 
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wife of a rich man could spend on her dress. 


‘Don’t put it too low,’ the idiot added, with his 


intolerable grin. ‘Neelie shall be one of the 
best-dressed women in England when I have 
married her.’ And this to mp, after having 
had him at my feet, and then losing him again 
through Miss Milroy! This to me, with an al- 
paca gown on, and a husband whose income 
must be helped by a newspaper! 
““T had better not dwell on it any longer. I 
had better think and write of something else. 
“The yacht—as a relief from hearing about 
Miss Milroy, I declare the yacht in the harbor 
is quite an interesting subject tome! She (the 
men call a vessel ‘She ;’ and I suppose if the 
women took an interest in such things, they 
would call a vessel ‘ He’); she is a beautiful 
model; and her ‘ top-sides’ (whatever they may 
be) are especially distinguished by being built 
of mahogany. But, with these merits, she has 
the defect, on the other hand, of being old— 
which is a sad drawback—and the crew and the 
sailing-master have been ‘paid off,’ and sent 
home to England—which is additionally dis- 
tressing. Still, if a new crew and a new sailing- 
master can be picked up here, such a beautiful 
creature (with all her drawbacks) is not to be 
despised. It might answer to hire her for a 
cruise, and to see how she behaves. (If she is 
of my mind, her behavior wiil rather astonish 
her new master!) The cruise will determine 
what faults she has, and \vhat repairs, through 
the unlucky circumstance of her age, she really 
stands in need of. And then it will be time to 
settle whether to buy her outright or not., Such 
is Armadale’s conversation, when he is not talk- 
ing of ‘his darling Neelie.’” And Midwinter, 
who can steal no time from his newspaper-work | 
for his wife, can steal hours for his friend, and 
can offer them unreservedly to my irresistible 
rival, the new yacht. 
‘**T shall write no more to-day. If so lady- 


this morning, by way of catching Midwinter be- 
fore he shuts himself up over his work. 

‘**Conversation the same as yesterday’s con- 
versation at lunch. Armadale has made his 
bargain with the agent for hiring the yacht. 
The agent (compassionating his total ignorance 
of the language) has helped him to find an in- 
terpreter, but can’t belp him to find a crew. 
The interpreter is civil and willing, but doesn’t 
understand the sea. Midwinter’s assistance is 
indispensable ; and Midwinter is requested (and 
consents!) to work harder than ever, so as to 
make time for helping his friend. When the 
crew is formed, the merits and defects of the 
vessel are to be tried by a cruise to Sicily, with 
Midwinter on board to give his opinion. Last- 
ly (in case she should feel lonely), the ladies’ 
cabin is most obligingly placed at the disposal 
of Midwinter’s wife. All this was settled at the 
breakfast-table; and it ended with one of Ar- 
madale’s neatly-turned compliments, addressed 
to myself: ‘I mean to take Neelic sailing with 
me when we are married. And you have such 
good taste, you will be able to tell me every 
thing the ladies’ cabin wants between that time 
and this.’ 

‘* If some women bring suc: men as this into 
the world, ought other women to allow them to 
live? It is a matter of opinica. J think not. 

‘““What maddens me is ia see, as I do see 
plainly, that Midwinter finds in Armadale’s 
company, and in Armadale’s new yacht, a ref- 
uge from me. He is always in better spirits 
when Armadale is nere. He forgets me in Ar- 
madale almost as completely as he forgets me 
in his work. And I bear it! Oh, what a pat- 
tern wife, what an excellent Christian I am! 


“* October 19th.—Nothing new. 


Yesterday 
over again. 


** October 20th.—One piece of news. Mid- 


like a person as I am could feel a tigerish tin- | winter is suffering from nervous headache, and 
gling ail over her to the very tips of her fingers, is working in spite of it, to make time for his 
I should suspect myself of being in that condi- holiday with his friend. 


tion at the present moment. But, with my man- | 
ners and accomplishments, the thing is, of | 


** October 21st.—Midwinter is worse. An- 


course, out of the question. We all know that! gry and wild and unapproachable, after bad 


a lady has no passions. 


| nights, and two uninterrupted days at his desk. 


| Under any other circumstances he would take 

** October 17th.—A letter for Midwinter this | the warning, and leave off. But nothing warns 

morning from the slave-owners—I mean the him now. He is still working as hard as ever 

newspaper-people in London—which has set for Armadale’s sake. How much longer will 
him at work again harder than ever. A visit my patience last ? 


at luncheon-time, and another visit at dinner- | 
time from Armadale. Conversation at luncheon 


** October 22d.—Signs, last night, that Mid- 


about the yacht. Conversation at dinner about} winter is taxing his brains beyond what his 
Miss Milroy. I have been honored, in regard | brains will bear. When he did fall asleep he 
to that young lady, by an invitation to go with | was frightfully restless, groaning and talking 


Armadale to-morrow to the Toledo, end help} and grinding his teeth. 


From some of the 


him to buy some presents for the beloved object. | words I heard he seemed at one time to be 
I didn’t fly out at him—I only made an excuse. | dreaming of his life when he was a boy, roam- 
Can words express the astonishment I feel at | ing the country with the dancing dogs. At an- 
my own patience? No words can express it. | other time he was back again with Armadale, 

| imprisoned all night on the wrecked ship. To- 


“* October 18th.—Armadale came to breakfast | ward the early morning hours he grew quieter. 
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I fell asleep; and, waking after a short inter-| for the holiday-time that he is to pass with his 


yal, found myself alone. My first glance round | friend. 


showed me a light burning in Midwinter’s dress- 
ing-room. I rose softly, and went to look at 


him. 


‘* He was seated in the great, ugly, old-fash- | ic 


‘* Two o’clock.—Armadale here as usual; ea- 


ger to know when Midwinter will be at his serv- 


e. No definite answer to be given to the ques- 


joned chair, which I ordered to be removed into | tion yet—seeing that it all depends on Midwin- 
the dressing-room out of the way when we first ter’s capacity to continue at his desk. Armadale 
came here. His head lay back, and one of his sat down disappointed—he yawned, and put his 
hands hung listlessly over the arm of the chair, | great clumsy hands in his pockets. I took up 


the other hand was on his lap. I stole a little | a book. 


The brute didn’t understand that I 


nearer, and saw that exhaustion had overpow- | wanted to be left alone; he began again on the 
ered him while he was either reading or writing | unendurable subject of Miss Milroy, and of all 
—for there were books, pens, ink, and paper on | the fine things she was to have when he married 
the table before him. What had he got up to, her. Her own riding horse; her own pony- 
do secretly at that hour of the morning? I carriage; her own beautiful little sitting-room 
looked closer at the papers on the table. They | up stairs at the great house, and so on. All 
were all neatly folded (as he usually keeps that I might have had once Miss Milroy is to 
them), with one exception—and that exception, | have it now—7/ J let her. 


lying open on the rest, was Mr. Brock’s letter. 
“T looked round at him again, after making 


*¢ Six o’clock.—More of the everlasting Arma- 


this discovery, and then noticed for the first time | dale! Half an hour since Midwinter came in 
another written paper lying under the hand that from his writing, giddy and exhausted. I had 
rested on hislap. There was no moving it away | been pining all day for a little music, and I knew 
without the risk of waking him. Part of the they were giving Norma at the theatre here. It 
open manuscript, however, was not covered by | strack me that an hour or two at the opera might 
his hand. I looked at it to see what he had do Midwinter good as well as me; and I said, 
secretly stolen away to read besides Mr. Brock’s |‘ Why not take a box at the San Carlo to-night?’ 
letter—and made out enough to tell me that it He answered in a dull, uninterested manner, 


was the Narrative of Armadale’s dream. 


that he was not rich enough to take a box. 


“ That second discovery sent me back at once , Armadale was present, and flourished his well- 
to my bed—with something serious to think of. | filled purse in his usual insufferable way. ‘J’m 
‘* Traveling through France, on our way to rich enough, old boy, and it comes to the same 


this place, Midwinter’s shyness was conquered | thing.’ 


With those words he took up his hat, 


for once by a very pleasant man—an Irish doc- | and trampled out on his great elephant’s feet, to 


tor—whom we met in the railway carriage, and 
who quite insisted on being friendly and sociable 
with us all through the day’s journey. Finding 
that Midwinter was devoting himself to literary 
pursuits, our traveling companion warned him 
not to pass too many hours together at his desk. 
‘Your face tells me more than you think,’ the 
doctor said. ‘If you are ever tempted to over- | 
work your brain you will feel it sooner than 
most men. When you find your nerves playing | 
you strange tricks don’t neglect this warning— 
drop your pen.’ 

‘* After my last night’s discovery in the dress- 
ing-room, it looks as if Midwinter’s nerves were | 
beginning already to justify the doctor’s opinion | 
of them. If one of the tricks they are playing 
him is the trick of tormenting him again with 
his old superstitious terrors, there will be a 
change in our lives here before long. I shall wait 
curiously to see whether the convictions that we | 
two are destined to bring fatal danger to Arma- | 
dale takes possession of Midwinter’s mind once 
more. If it does, I know what will happen. 
He will not stir a step toward helping his friend 
to find a crew for his yacht; and he will cer- 
tainly refuse to sail with Armadale, or to let me 
sail with him, on the trial cruise. 


** October 23d.—Mr. Brock’s letter has, ap- 
parently, not lost its influence yet, Midwinter is 
working again to-day, and is as anxious as ever 


get the box. 
dow as he went down the street. 
ow, with her twelve hundred a year,’ I thought 
to myself, ‘ might take a box at the San Carlo 
whenever she pleased, without being beholden 
to any body.’ The empty-headed wretch whis- 
tled as he went his way to the theatre, and tossed 
his loose silver magnificently to every beggar 
who ran after him. 


I looked after him from the win- 
‘Your wid- 


** Midnight.—I am alone again at last. Have 
I nerve enough to write the history of this terri- 
ble evening, just as it has passed? I have nerve 
enough, at any rate, to turn to a new leaf, and 


try. 
—— 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DIARY—continued. 


‘*We went to the San Carlo. Armadale’s 
stupidity showed itself, even in such a simple 
matter as taking a box. He had confounded 
an opera with a play, and had chosen a box 
close to the stage, with the idea that one’s chief 
object at a musical performance is to see the 
faces of the singers as plainly as possible! For- 
tunately for our ears, Bellini’s lovely melodies 
are for the most part tenderly and delicately 
accompanied—or the orchestra might have deaf- 
ened us. 
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**T sat back in the box at first, well out of 
sight; for it was impossible to be sure that 
some of my old friends of former days at Naples 
might not be in the theatre. But the sweet mu- 
sic gradually tempted me out of my seclusion. 


I was so charmed and interested that I leaned | 


forward without knowing it, and looked at the 
stage. 

‘*T was made aware of my own imprudence 
by a discovery which, for the moment, literally 
chilled my blood. One of the singers among 
the chorus of Druids was looking at me, while 
he sang with the rest. His head was disguised 


in the long white hair, and the lower part of his | 


face was completely covered with the flowing 
white beard, proper to the character. But the 
eyes with which he looked at me were the eyes 
of the one man on earth whom I have most rea- 
son to dread were seeing again—Manuel! 

“Tf it had not been for my smelling-bottle, I 
believe I should have lost my senses. 


was I drew back again into the shadow. Even 


Armadale noticed the sudden change in me; he, | 


as well as Midwinter, asked if I was ill. I said 


I felt the heat, but hoped I should be better | 


presently—and then leaned back in the box, 
and tried to rally my courage. I succeeded in 
recovering self-possession enough to be able to 
look again at the stage (without showing my- 
self) the next time the chorus appeared. ‘There 
was the man again! But to my infinite relief 
he never once looked toward our box a second 
time. 
helped to satisfy me that I had seen an ex- 
traordinary accidental resemblance, and nothing 
more. I still held to this conclusion, after hav- 
ing had leisure to think; but my mind would 


As it | 


This welcome indifference on his part | 
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of quiet and fresh air. Armadale said—with an 
Englishman’s exasperating pride in his own stu- 
pidity wherever a matter of Art is concerned— 
that he couldn’t make head or tail of the per- 
formance. The principal disappointment, he 
was good enough to add, was mine, for I eyi- 
dently understood foreign music and enjoyed it. 
Ladies generally did. His darling little Neelie— 

‘*T was in no humor to be persecuted with 
his ‘Darling Neelie,’ after what I had gone 
| through at the theatre. It might have been 
the irritated state of my nerves, or it might have 
been the Eau-de-Cologne flying to my head, 
but the bare mention of the girl seemed to set 
me ina flame. I tried to turn Armadale’s at- 
| tention in the direction of the supper-table. He 
| was much obliged, but he had no appetite for 
| more. I offered him wine next—the wine of the 
| country, which is all that our poverty allows us 
to place on our table. He was much obliged 
again. The foreign wine was very little more 
to his taste than the foreign music; but he 
would take some because I asked him; and 
he would drink my health in the old-fashioned 
way—with his best wishes for the happy time 
when we should all meet again at Thorpe-Am- 
brose, and when there would be a mistress to 
welcome me at the great house. 

**Was he mad to persist in this way? No; 
his face answered for him he was under the im- 
pression that he was making himself particularly 
agreeable to me. 

**T looked at Midwinter. He might have 
seen some reason for interfering to change the 
conversation if he had looked at me in return. 
But he sat silent in his chair, irritable and over- 
worked, with his eyes on the ground, thinking. 


be more completely at ease than it is if I had} ‘I got up and went to the window. — Still 
seen the rest of the man’s face, without the stage | impenetrable to a sense of his own clumsiness, 
disguises that hid it from all investigation. Armadale followed me. If I had been strong 

‘* When the curtain fell on the first act there | enough to toss him out of the window into the 
was a tiresome ballet to be performed (according | sea I should certainly have done it that moment. 
to the absurd Italian custom) before the opera | Not being strong enough I looked steadily at the 
went on. Though I had got over my first fright, | view over the bay, and gave him a hint, the broad- 


I had been far too seriously startled to feel com- 
fortable in the theatre. I dreaded all sorts of 
impossible accidents; and when Midwinter and 


Armadale put the question to me I told them I | 


was not well enough to stay through the rest of 
the performance. 

** At the door of the theatre Armadale pro- 
posed to say good-night. But Midwinter—evi- 
dently dreading the evening with me—asked him 
to come back to supper, if I had no objection. 
I said the necessary words, and we all three re- 
turned together to this house. 

**Ten minutes quiet in my own room (assist- 
ed by a little dose of Eau-de-Cologne and water) 
restored me to myself. I joined the men at the 
supper-table. They received my apologies for 
taking them away from the opera, with the com- 
plimentary assurance that I had not cost either 
of them the slightest sacrifice of his own pleas- 
ure. Midwinter declared that he was too com- 


pletely worn out to care for any thing but the 


two great blessings unattainable at the theatre, 


| est and rudest I could think of, to go. 
“<A lovely night for a walk,’ I said, ‘if you 
are tempted to walk back to the hotel.’ 

“*T doubt if he heard me. At any rate I pro- 
| duced no sort of effect on him. He stood star- 
| ing sentimentally at the moonlight, and—there 

is really no other word to express it—blew a 

sigh. I felt a presentiment of what was com- 

ing, unless I stopped his mouth by speaking first. 

«With all your fondness for England,’ I 

| said, ‘you must own that we have no such 
moonlight as that at home.’ 

‘* He looked at me vacantly and blew another 
sigh. 
| YT wonder whether it’s as fine to-night in 
{England as it is here?’ he said. ‘I wonder 
| whether my dear little girl at home is looking 
‘at the moonlight and thinking of mx ?’ 
| J could endure it no longer. I flew out at 
| him at last. 

“¢Good Heavens, Mr. Armadale!’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘is there only one subject worth men- 


| 
| 








tioning, in the narrow little world you live in? 
I’m sick to death of Miss Milroy. Do pray talk 
of something else!’ 

‘‘His great broad stupid face colored up to 
the roots of his hideous yellow hair. ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ he stammered, with a kind of 
sulky surprise. ‘Ididn’tstppose—’ He stopped 
confusedly, and looked from me to Midwinter. 
I understood what the look meant. ‘I didn’t 
suppose she could be jealous of Miss Milroy aft- 
er marrying you!’ That—I am absolutely cer- 
tain of it—that is what he would have said to 
Midwinter if I had left them alone together in 
the room. 

‘¢ As it was, Midwinter had heard us. Be- 
fore I could speak again—before Armadale could 
add another word—he finished his friend’s un- 
completed sentence in a tone that I now heard, 
and with a look that I now saw, for the first 
time 

‘¢* You didn't suppose, Allan,’ he said, ‘that 
a lady’s temper could be so easily provoked.’ 

‘*The first bitter word of irony, the first hard 
look of contempt I had ever had from him. 
And Armadale the cause of it! 

‘“My anger suddenly left me. Something 
came in its place which steadied me in an in- 
stant, and took me silently out of the room. 

“IT sat down alone. I had a few minutes of 
thought with myself, which I don’t choose to put 
into words, even in these secret pages. I got 
up and unlocked—never mind what. I went 
round to Midwinter’s side of the bed and took 
—no matter what I took. The last thing I did 
before I left my room was to look at my watch. 
It was half past ten—Armadale’s usual time for 
leaving us. I went back at once and joined the 
two men again. 

‘*T approached Armadale good-humoredly, 
and said to him— 

‘*No! It makes my head burn, and sets my 
hands trembling again to think of it. Reckless 
as I am now about the future, still I can’t pre- 
vail on myself to recall what happened in the 
course of the next hour—the hour between half 
past ten and half past eleven. Can I take up 
my story again, [ wonder, at the time when Ar- 
madale had left us? Can I tell what took place 
between Midwinter and me in our own room? 
Why should I try? There is no fear of my for- 
getting such words as we said to each other to- 
night. Why agitate myself by writing them 
down? I don’t know! Why do I keep a di- 
ary atall? Why did the clever thief the other 
day (in the English newspapers) keep the very 
thing to convict him, in the shape of a record of 
every thing he stole? Why-are we not perfectly 
reasonable in all that wedo? Whyam I not al- 
ways on my guard, and never inconsistent with 
myself, like a wicked character in a novel? 
Why? why? why? 

‘I don’t care why! I must write down what 
happened between Midwinter and me to-night 
because I must. There’s a reason that nobody 
can answer—myself included. 

x * * * bal * 
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‘Tt was half past eleven. I had put on my 
dressing-gown and had just sat down to arrange 
my hair for the night, when I was surprised by a 
knock at the door—and Midwinter came in. 

‘*He was frightfully pale. His eyes looked 
at me with a terrible despair in them. 
answered when I expressed my surprise at his 
coming in much sooner than usual; he 
wouldn’t even tell me, when I asked the ques- 
tion, if he was ill. Pointing peremptorily to 
the chair from which I had risen on his entering 
the room, he told me to sit down again; and 
then after a moment, added these words :—‘I 
have something serious to say to you.’ 

‘*T thought of what had happened between 
the half hour past ten and the half hour past 
eleven—and the deadly sickness of terror, which 
I never felt at the time, came upon me now. I 
felt his influence exactly as I felt it on the night 
when we were alone together at Thorpe-Am- 
brose, on the outskirts of the wood. I sat down 
again, as I had been told, without speaking to 
him, and without looking at him. 

‘* He took a turn up and down the room, and 
then came and stood over me. 

“¢ «Tf Allan comes here to-morrow,’ he began, 
‘and if you see him—’ 

‘*His voice faltered and he said no nore. 
There was some dreadful grief at his heart that 
was trying to masterhim. But there are times 
when his will is a will of iron. He took anoth- 
er turn in the room and crushed it down. He 
came back and stood over me again. 

***When Allan comes here to-morrow,’ he 
resumed, ‘let him come into my room, if he 
wants to see me. I shall tell him that I find it 
impossible to finish the work I now have on hand 
as soon as I had hoped, and that he must, there- 
fore, arrange to find a crew for the yacht without 
any assistance on my part. If he comes in his dis- 
appointment to appeal to you, give him no hope 
of my being free in time to help him if he waits. 
Encourage him to take the best assistance he 
can get from strangers, and to set about man- 
ning the yacht without any further delay. The 
more occupation he has to keep him away from 
this house, and the less you encourage him to 
stay here, if he does come, the better I shall be 
pleased. Don’t forget that, and don’t forget one 
last direction which I have now to give you. 
When the vessel is ready for sea, and when Al- 
lan invites us to sail with him, it is my wish that 
you should positively decline to go. He will try 
to make you change your mind—for I shall of 
course decline, on my side, to leave you in this 
strange house and in this foreign country, by 
yourself. No matter what he says, let nothing 
persuade you to alter your decision. Refuse, 
positively and finally! Refuse, I insist on it, 
to set your foot on the new yacht!’ 

‘* He ended quietly and firmiy—with no falter- 
ing in his voice, and no signs of hesitation or re- 
lenting in his face. The sense of surprise which 
I might otherwise have felt at the strange words 
he had addressed to me was lost in the sense of 
relief that they brought to my mind. The dread 
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of those other words that I had expected to hear 


I could look at him—lI could speak to him once 
more. 

‘**You may depend,’ I answered, ‘on my 
doing exactly what you order me todo. Must 
I obey you blindly? Or may I know your rea- 
son for the extraordinary directions you have 
just given to me?’ 

‘* His face darkened, and he sat down on the 
other side of my dressing-table with a heavy, 
hopeless sigh. 

‘**You may know the reason,’ he said, ‘ if 
you wish it.’ He waited a little and consid- 
ered. ‘ You have a right to know the reason,’ 
he returned, ‘for you yourself are concerned in 
it.’ He waited a little again, and again went 
on. ‘I can only explain the strange request I 
haye just made to you in one way,’ he said. ‘I 
ean only make myself understood by recalling 
what happened in the next room, before Allan 
left us to-night.’ 

‘*He looked at me with a strange mixture of ex- 
pressions in his face. At one moment I thought 
he felt pity for me. At another it seemed more 
like horror of me. I began to feel frightened 
again; I waited for his next words in silence. 

‘***T know that I have been working too hard 
lately,’ he went on, ‘and that my nerves are 
sadly shaken. It is possible, in the state I am 
in now, that I may have unconsciously misinter- 
preted or distorted the circumstances that really 
took place. You will do me a favor if you will 


test my recollection of what has happened by 


your own. If my fancy has exaggerated any 
thing, if my memory is playing me false any 
where, I entreat you to stop me, and tell me of 
it. No words can say what a relief it would be 
to my mind if you could satisfy me that I have 
deluded myself, in any important respect, as to 
what took place in the other room an hour 
since.’ 

**T commanded myself sufficiently to ask what 
the circumstances were to which he referred, 
and in what way I was personally concerned in 
them. 

‘** You were personally concerned in them 
in this way,’ he answered. ‘The circumstances 
to which I refer began with.your speaking to 
Allan about Miss Milroy, in what I thought a 
very inconsiderate and very impatient manner. 
I am afraid I spoke just as petulantly on my 
side—and I beg your pardon for what I said to 
you in the irritation of the moment. You left 
the room. After a short absence you came back 
again and made a perfectly proper apology to 
Allan, which he received with his usual kindness 
and sweetness of temper. While this went on 
you and he were both standing by the supper- 
table, and Allan resumed some conversation 
which had already passed between you about 
the Neapolitan wine. He said he thought he 
should learn to like it in time, and he asked 
leave to take another glass of the wine we had 
on the table. Am I right so far?’ 

The words almost died on my lips; but I 


| forced them out, and answered him that he was 
from him left me as suddenly as it had come. | 





right so far. 

*** You took the flask out of Allan’s hand,’ he 
proceeded. ‘You said to him, good-humoredly, 
‘* You know you don’t really like the wine, Mr. 
Armadale. Let me make you something which 
may be more to your taste. Ihave a recipe of 
my own for lemonade. Will you favor me by 
trying it?” In those words you made your pro- 
posal to him, and he accepted it. Did he also 
ask leave to look on and learn how the lemon- 
ade was made? and did you tell him that he 
would only confuse you, and that you would 
give him the recipe in writing, if he wanted 
it ?” 

“This time the words did really die on my 
lips. I could only bow my head, and answer 
‘Yes’ mutely in that way. Midwinter went on: 

“ ¢ Allan laughed, and went to the window to 
look out at the Bay’ (were the next words he 
said), ‘and I went with him. After a while 
Allan remarked, jocosely, that the mere sound 
of the liquids you were pouring out made him 
thirsty. When he said this I turned round 
from the window. I approached you and said 
the lemonade took a long time to make. - You 
touched me as I was walking away again, and 
handed me the tumbler filled tothe brim. At 
the same time Allan turned round from the 
window, and I, in my turn, handed the tumbler 
to jim.—Is there any mistake so far?’ 

‘*The quick throbbing of my heart almost 
choked me. I could just shake my head—I 
could do no more. 

‘*¢<T saw Allan raise the tumbler to his lips. 
—Did you see it? I saw his face turn white in 
an instant.—Did you? I saw the glass fall from 
his hand on the floor! I saw him stagger, and 
caught him before he fell. Are these things 
true? For God’s sake search your memory, 
and tell me—are these things true ?’ 

‘*The throbbing at my heart seemed, for one 
breathless instant, to stop. The next moment 
something fiery, something maddening, flew 
through me. I started to my feet, with my 
temples in a flame, reckless of all consequen- 
ces, desperate enough to say any thing. 

‘Your questions are an insult! Your looks 
are an insult!’ I burst out. ‘ Do you think I tried 
to poison him ? 

‘*The words rushed out of my lips in spite 
of me. They were the last words under heaven 
that any woman, in such a situation as mine, 
ought to have spoken. And yet I spoke them! 

‘* He rose in alarm, and gave me my smell- 
ing-bottle. ‘Hush, hush!’ he said. ‘ You, too, 
are overwrought—yon, too, are over-excited by 
all that has happened to-night. You are talk- 
ing wildly and shockingly. Good God! how 
can you have so utterly misunderstood me? 
Compose yourself; pray, compose yourself.’ 

‘*He might as well have told a wild animal 
to compose herself. Having been mad enough 
to say the words, I was mad enough next to re- 
turn to the subject of the lemonade, in spite of 
his entreaties to me to be silent. 
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*¢*]T told you what I had put in the glass the 
moment Mr. Armadale fainted.’ I went on, in- 
sisting furiously on defending myself, when no 
attack was made on me. ‘I told you I had 
taken the flask of brandy which you keep at 
vour bedside, and mixed some of it with the 
lemonade. How could I know that he had a 
nervous horror of the smell and taste of brandy? 
Didn’t he say to me himself when he came to 
his senses, ‘‘It’s my fault; I ought to have 
warned you to put no brandy in it?” Didn’t 
he remind you afterward of the time when you 
and he were in the Isle of Man together, and 
when the Doctor there innocently made the 
same mistake with him that I made to-night ?’ 

‘*T laid a great stress on my innocence—and 
Whatever else I 
may be I pride myself on not being a hypocrite. 
I was innocent—so far as the brandy was con- 
cerned. I had put it into the lemonade, in pure 
ignorance of Armadale’s nervous peculiarity, to | 
disguise the taste of—never mind what! An-| 
other of the things I pride myself on is, that I 
never wander from my subject. What Midwin- 
ter said next is what I ought to be writing about 
now. 

‘‘He looked at me for a moment, as if he 
thought I had taken leave of my senses. Then 
he came round to my side of the table, and stood 
over me again. 

‘**Tf nothing else will satisfy you that you 
are entirely misinterpreting my motives,’ he 
said, ‘and that I haven't an idea of blaming 
you in this matter, read this.’ 

** He took a paper from the breast-pocket of 
his coat, and spread it open under my eyes. It 
was the Narrative of Armadale’s Dream. 

‘** In an instant the whole weight on my mind 
was lifted off it. I felt mistress of myself again 
—I understood him at last. 

***Do you know what this is?’ he asked. 
‘Do you remember what I said to you at Thorpe- 
Ambrose about Allan’s Dream? I told you 
then that two out of the three Visions had al- 
ready come true. I tell you now that the 
third Vision has been fulfilled in this house to- 
night.’ 

‘*He turned over the leaves of the manu- 
script, and pointed with his finger to the lines 
that he wished me to read. 

‘*T read these, or nearly these words from 
the Narrative of the Dream, as Midwinter had 
taken it down from Armadale’s own lips: 

***The darkness opened for the third time, 
and showed me the Shadow of the Man and the 
Shadow of the Woman together. The Man- 
Shadow was the nearest; the Woman-Shadow 
stood back. From where she stood I heard a 
sound like the pouring out of a liquid softly. I 
saw her touch the Shadow of the Man with one 
hand, and give him a glass with the other. He 
took the glass and handed it to me. At the mo- 
ment when I put it to my lips a deadly faintness 
overcame me. When I recovered my senses 
again the Shadows had vanished, and the Vision 


with the same reason, too. 


| open manuscript. 
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‘*For the moment I was as completely stag- 
gered by this extraordinary coincidence as Mid- 
winter himself. 

“He put one hand on the open Narrative, 
and laid the other heavily on my arm. 

‘** Now do you understand my motive in 
coming here ?’ he asked. ‘Now do you see that 
the last hope I had to cling to was the hope that 
your memory of the night's events might prove 
my memory to be wror.g? Now do you know 
why I won't help Allan? Why I won't sail 
with him? Why I am plotting and lying, 
and making you plot and lie too, to keep the 
best and dearest friend I have out of the house ?’ 

‘** Have you forgotten Mr. Brock’s letter?’ I 
asked. 

‘‘He struck his hand passionately on the 
‘If Mr. Brock had lived 
to see what we have seen to-night he would 
have felt what I feel, he would have said what 
I say!’ His voice sank mysteriously, and his 
great black eyes glittered at me as he made that 
answer. ‘Thrice the Shadows of the Vision 
warned Allan in his sleep,’ he went on; ‘and 
thrice those Shadows have been embodied in the 
after-time by You and by Me! You, and no 
other, stood in the Woman’s place at the pool. 
I, and no other, stood in the Man's place at the 
window. And you and I together, when the 
last Vision shaded the Shadows together, stand 
in the Man’s place and the Woman’s place still! 
For this the miserable day dawned when you and 
I first met. For ¢his your influence drew me to 
you when my better angel warned me to fly the 
sight of your face. There is a curse on our 
lives! there is a fatality in our footsteps! Al- 
lan’s future depends on his separation from us 
at once and forever. Drive him from the place 
we live in, and the air we breathe. Force him 
among strangers; the worst and wickedest of 
them will be more harmless to him than we are! 
Let his yacht sail, though he goes on his knees 
to ask us, without You and without Me—and 
let him know how I loved him in another world 
than this, where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest!’ 

‘*His grief conquered him—his voice broke 
into a sob when he spoke those last words. He 
took the Narrative of the Dream from the table, 
and left the room. 

*‘ As I heard his door locked between us my 
mind went back to what he had said to me about 
myself. In remembering the miserable day when 
we first saw each other, and ‘the better angel’ 
that had warned him to ‘fly the sight of my 
face’ I forgot all else. It doesn’t matter what I 
felt. I wouldn’t own it even if I had a friend 
to speak to. Who cares for the misery of such 
a woman as I am—who believes init? Besides, 
he spoke under the influence of the mad super- 
stition that has got possession of him again. 
There is every excuse for iim—there is no ex- 
euse for me. If I can’t help being fond of him 
through it all I must take the consequences and 
suffer. I deserve to suffer; I deserve neither 





was at an end.’ 


love nor pity from any body. Good Heavens, 
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what a fool Iam! And how unnatural all this ‘** But he had no idea of insulting me, in the 
would be if it was written in a book! | more brutal meaning of the word. He had me 


“Tt has struck one. I can hear Midwinter 
still, walking, and moving, and pacing to and 
fro in his room. itence andrespect. I let him speak as he pleased, 

‘*He is thinking, I suppose. Well, I can | without interrupting him, without looking at him 
think too! What am I to do next? I shall | a second time, without even allowing my dress 
wait and see. Events take odd turns, some-| to touch him as we walked together toward the 
times—and events may justify the fatalism of | quieter part of the beach. I had noticed the 
the amiable man in the next room, who curses | wretched state of his clothes, and the greedy 
the day when he first saw my face. He may | glitter in his eyes, in my first look athim. And 
live to curse it for other reasons than he has | I knew it would end—as it did end—in a de- 
now. If I am the Woman pointed at in the | mand on me for money. 

Dream there will be another temptation put in ‘Yes! After taking from me the last far- 
my way before long—and there will be no bran- | thing I possessed of my own, and the last far- 
dy in Armadale’s lemonade if I mix it for him | thing I could extort for him from my old mis- 
a second time. tress, he turned on me as we stood by the mar- 

gin of the sea, and asked if I could reconcile it 

** October 24th.—Barely twelve hours have | to my conscience to let him be wearing such a 
passed since I wrote my yesterday’s entry, and coat as he then had on his back, and earning his 
that other temptation has come, tried, and con- miserable living as a chorus-singer at the opera! 
quered me already! ‘*My disgust, rather than my indignation, 

‘*This time there was no alternative. Instant roused me into speaking to him at last. 
exposure and ruin stared me in the face—I had ***You want money,’ I said. ‘Suppose I am 
no choice but to yield in my own defense. In_ too poor to give it to you?’ 
plainer words still, it was no accidental resem- ‘* «Tn that case,’ he replied, ‘I shall be forced 
blance that startled me at the theatre last night. to remember that you are a treasure in yourself. 
The chorus-singer at the opera was Manuel him-. And I shall be under the painful necessity of 
self. pressing my claim to you on the attention of one 

‘*Not ten minutes after Midwinter had left of those two gentlemen whom I saw with you at 
the sitting-room for his study the woman of the the opera—the gentleman, of course, who is now 
house came in with a dirty little three-cornered honored by your preference, and who lives pro- 
note in her hand. One look at the writing on visionally in the light of your smiles.’ 
the address was enough. He had recognized me **T made him no answer—for I had no an- 
in the box; and the ballet between the acts of swer to give. Disputing his right to claim me 
the opera had given him time to trace me home. | from any body would have been a mere waste 
I drew that plain conclusion in the moment that ' of words. He knew as well as I did that he 
elapsed before I opened the letter. It informed | had not the shadow of a claimonme. But the 
me, in two lines, that he was waiting in a by- mere attempt to raise it would, as he was well 
street, leading to the beach; and that if I fail-| aware, lead necessarily to the exposure of my 
ed to make my appearance in ten minutes he whole past life. 
should interpret my absence as an invitation to ‘* Still keeping silence, I looked out over the 
him to call at the house. sea. I don't know why—except that I instinct- 

‘*What I went through yesterday must have ively looked any where rather than look at 
hardened me, I suppose. At any rate, after him. 
reading the letter I felt more like the woman I ‘*A little sailing boat was approaching the 
once was than I have felt for months past. I shore. The man steering was hidden from me 
put on my bonnet and went down stairs, and | by the sail; but the boat was so neat that I 
left the house as if nothing had happened. thought I recognized the flag on the mast. I 

‘*He was waiting for me at the entrance to looked at my watch. Yes! It was Armadale 
the street. coming over from Santa Lucia, at his usual 

‘*In the instant when we stood face to face, | time, to visit us in his usual way. 
all my wretched life with him came back to me. ‘* Before I had put my watch back in my belt 
I thought of my trnst that he had betrayed; I | the means of extricating myself from the fright- 
thought of the cruel mockery of a marriage that ful position I was placed in showed themselves 
he had practiced on me, when he knew that he to me as plainly as I see them now. 
had a wife living; I thought of the time when I *T turned and led the way to the higher part 
had felt despair enough at his desertion of me of the beach, where some fishing-boats were 
to attempt my own life. When I recalled all drawn up, which completely screened us from 
this, and when the comparison between Midwin- | the view of any one landing on the shore below. 
ter and the mean, miserable villain whom I had | Seeing probably that I had a purpose of some 
once believed in forced itself into my mind, I kind, Manuel followed me without uttering a 
knew for the first time what a woman feels when | word. As soon as we were safely under the 
every atom of respect for herself has left her. | shelter of the boats I forced myself, in my own 
If he had personally insulted me at that mo-| defense, to look at him again. 


ment, I believe I should have submitted to it. | ‘What should you say,’ I asked, ‘if I was 


at his mercy, and his way of making me feel it 
was to behave with an elaborate mockery of pen- 
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rich instead of poor? What should you say if 
I could afford to give you a hundred pounds ?’ 

‘*He started. I saw plainly that he had not 
expected so much as half the sum I had men- 
tioned. It is needless to add that his tongue 
lied, while his face spoke the truth; and that 
vhen he replied to me, the answer was, ‘ No- 
thing like enough.’ 

‘* Suppose,’ I went on, without taking any 
notice of what he had said, ‘that I could show 
you a way of helping yourself to twice as much 
—three times as much—five times as much asa 
hundred pounds, are you bold enough to put 
out your hand and take it ?’ 

‘‘The greedy glitter came into his eyes once 
more. His voice dropped low, in breathless ex- 
pectation of my next words. 

‘“**Who is the person?’ he asked. ‘And 
what is the risk?’ 

‘*T answered him at once, in the plainest 
erms. I threw Armadale to him as I might 
have thrown a piece of meat to a wild beast who 
was pursuing me. 

***The person is a rich young Englishman,’ 
Isaid. ‘He has just hired the yacht called the 
Dorothea, in the harbor here; and he stands in 
need of a sailing-master and acrew. You were 
once an Officer in the Spanish navy—you speak 
English and Italian perfectly—you are thorough- 
ly well acquainted with Naples and all that be- 
longs to it. The rich young Englishman is 
ignorant of the language; and the interpreter 
vho assists him knows nothing of the sea. He 
is at his wit’s end for want of useful help in this 
strange place; he has no more knowledge of 
the world than that child who is digging holes 
there with a stick in the sand; and he carries 
all his money with him in circular notes. So 
much for the person. As for the risk, estimate 
it for yourself.’ 

‘The greedy glitter in his eyes grew brighter 
and brighter with every word I said. He was 
plainly ready to face the risk before I had done 
speaking. 

‘*** When can I see the Englishman?’ he 
asked, eagerly. 

“T stole to the seaward end of the fishing- 
boat, and saw that Armadale was at that mo- 
ment disembarking on the shore. 

‘“**You can see him now,’ I answered, and 
pointed to the place. 

‘“‘ After a long look at Armadale walking 
carelessly up the slope of the beach, Manuel 
drew back again under the shelter of the boat. 
He waited a moment, considering something 
carefully with himself, and put another question 
to me—in a whisper this time. 

‘** When the vessel is manned,’ he said, ‘and 
the Englishman sails from Naples, how many 
friends sail with him ?’ 

‘** He has but two friends here,’ I replied ; 
‘that other gentleman whom you saw with me 
at the opera, and myself. He will invite us 
both to sail with him—and when the time 
comes we shall both refuse.’ 
*** Do you answer for that ?’ 
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‘I answer for it positively.’ 

‘He walked a few steps away, and stood with 
his face hidden from me, thinking again. All 
I could see was, that he took off his hat and 
passed his han lkerchief over his forehead. All 
I could hear was, that he talked to himself ex- 
citedly in his own language. 

‘* There was a change in him when he came 
back. His face had turned to a livid yellow, 
and his eyes looked at me with a hideous dis- 
trust. 

“¢QOne last question,’ he said, and suddenly 
came closer to me, sud 
marked emphasis on his next words. * What: 


enly spoke with a 


your interest in this?’ 

“*T started back from him. The question re- 
minded me that I had an interest in the matter, 
which was entirely unconnected with the inter- 
est of keeping Manuel and Midwinter apart. 
Thus far I had only remembered that Midwin- 
ter’s fatalism had smoothed the way for me, b) 
abandoning Armadale beforehand to any stran- 
ger who might come forward tohelphim. Thus 
far the sole object I had kept in view was to 
protect myself, by the sacrifice of Armadale, 
from the exposure that threatened me. I tell 
no lies tomy Diary. I don’t affect to have felt 
a moment’s consideration for the interests of 
Armadale’s purse or the safety of Armadale’s 
life. I hated him too savagely to care what pit- 
falls my tongue might be the means of opening 
under his feet. But I certainly did not see 
(until that last question was put to me) that, in 
serving his own designs, Manuel might—if he 
dared go all lengths for the money—be serving 


one overpowering anx- 





my designs too. T 
iety to protect myself from exposure before Mid- 
winter had filled all my mind to the exclusion 
of every thing else. 

‘¢ Finding that I made no reply for the mo- 
ment, Manuel reiterated his question, putting it 
in a new form. 

‘You have cast your Englishman at me,’ he 
said, ‘like the sop to Cerberus. Would you 
have been quite so ready to do that, if you had 
not had a motive of your own? I repeat my 
question. You have an interest in this—what 
is it ? 

‘* «T have two interests,’ I answered. ‘The 
interest of forcing you to respect my position 
here ; and the interest of ridding myself of the 
sight of you at once and forever!’ I spoke with 
a boldness he had not yet heard from me. T 
sense that I was making the villain an instra- 
ment in my hands, and forcing him to help my 
purpose blindly, while he was helping his own, 
roused my spirits, and made me feel like my- 
self again. 

“He laughed. ‘ Strong language, on certain 
occasions, is a lady’s privilege,’ he said. ‘ You 
may, or may not, rid yourself of the sight of me 
at once and forever. We will leave that ques- 
tion to be settled in the future. But your first 
interest in this matter puzzles me. You have 
told me all I need know about the Englishman 
and his yacht, and you have made no conditions 
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before you opened your lips. Pray, how are | 
you to force me, as you say, to respect your po- 
sition here ?’ 

‘¢¢T will tell you how,’ I rejoined. ‘You | 
shall hear my conditions first. I insist on your 
leaving me in five minutes more. I insist on 
your never again coming near the house where 
I live; and I forbid your attempting to com-| 
municate in any way, either with me, or with | 
that other gentleman whom you saw with me at 
the opera—’ 

‘** And suppose I say no?’ he interposed. | 
‘In that case, what will you do ?’ 

*** In that case,’ I answered, ‘I shall say two 
words in private to the rich young Englishman— 
and you will find yourself back again among | 
the chorus at the opera.’ 

** «You are a bold woman to take it for grant- | 
ed that I have any designs on the Englishman | 
already, and that I am going to succeed in them. 
How do you know— ?” 

** ¢T know you,’ Isaid. ‘And that is enough.’ 

‘* There was a moment’s silence between us. 
He looked at me—and I looked him. We un- 
derstood each other. 

** He was the first to speak. The villainous | 
smile died out of his face, and his voice dropped 
again distrustfully to its lowest tones. 

***T accept your terms,’ he said. ‘As long 
as your lips are closed my lips shall be closed 
too—except in the event of my finding that you 
have deceived me; in which case the bargain is 
at an end, and you will see me again. I shall 
present myself to the Englishman to-morrow, 
with the necessary credentials to establish me in 
his confidence. Tell me his name ?’ 

**T told it. 

** ¢Give me his address ?’ 

**T gave it—and turned to leave him. Be- 
fore I had stepped out of the shelter of the boats 
I heard him behind me again. 

**¢One last word,’ he said. ‘ Accidents some- | 
times happen at sea. Have you interest enough 
in the Englishman—if an accident happens in 
his case—to wish to know what has become of 
him ?’ 

**T stopped and considered on my side. I 
had plainly failed to persuade him that I had no 
secret interest to serve in placing Armadale’s 
money and (as a probable consequence) Ar- 
madale’s life at his mercy. And it was now 
equally clear that he was cunningly attempting 
to associate himself with my private objects 
(whatever they might be), by opening a means 
of communication between us,in the future. 
There could be no hesitation about how to an- 
swer him under such circumstances as these. 
If the ‘accident’ at which he hinted did really 
happen to Armadale I stood in no need of Man- 
uel’s intervention to give me the intelligence of 
it. An easy search through the obituary col- 
umns of the English papers would tell me the | 
news—with the great additional advantage that | 
the papers might be relied on, in such a matter | 
as this, to tell the truth. I formally thanked 
Manuel, and declined to accept his proposal. | 
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‘ Having no interest in the Englishman,’ I said. 
‘I have no wish whatever to know what be- 
comes of him.’ 

** He looked at me for a moment with steady 
attention, and with an interest in me which hy 
had not shown yet. 

*** Wha* the game you are playing may be.’ 
he rejoined, speaking slowly and significantly, 
‘I don’t pretend to know. But I venture on a 
prophecy nevertheless—you wi// win it! If we 
ever meet again, remember I said that.’ He 
took off his hat, and bowed to me gravely. ‘Go 
yourway, madam. And leave me to go mine!’ 

‘* With those words he released me from the 
sight of him. I waited a minute alone to re- 
cover myself in the air, and then returned to 
the house. 

** The first object that met my eyes on enter- 
ing the sitting-room was—Armadale himself! 

** He was waiting on the chance of seeing me, 
to beg that I would exert my influence with his 
friend. I made the needful inquiry as to what 
he meant, and found that Midwinter had spoken 
as he had warned me he would speak when he 
and Armadale next met. He had announced 
that he was unable to finish his work for the 
newspaper as soon as he had hoped; and he 
had advised Armadale to find a crew for the 
yacht without waiting for any assistance on his 
part. 

‘* All that it was necessary for me to do, on 
hearing this, was to perform the promise I had 
made to Midwinter, when he gave me my direc- 
tions how to act in the matter. Armadale’s vex- 
ation on finding me resolved not to interfere ex- 
pressed itself in the form of all others that is most 
personally offensive tome. He declined to be- 
lieve my reiterated assurances that I possessed 
no influence to exert in his favor. ‘If I was 
married to Neelie,’ he said, ‘she could do any 
thing she liked with me; and I am sure when 
you choose you can do any thing you like with 
Midwinter.’ If the infatuated fool had actually 
tried to stifle the last faint struggles of remorse 
and pity left stirring in my heart, he could have 
said nothing more fatally to the purpose than 
this!’ I gave him a look which effectually si- 
lenced him, so far as I was concerned. He went 
out of the room grumbling and growling to him- 
self. ‘It’s all very well to talk about manning 
the yacht. I don’t speak a word of their gibber- 
ish here—and the interpreter thinks a fisherman 
and a sailor mean the same thing. Hang me 
if I know what to do with the vessel now I have 
got her!’ 

‘* He will probably know by to-morrow. And 
if he only comes here as usual, I shall know 
too! 


** October 25th, Ten at night.—Manuel has got 
him! 

‘“‘ He has just left us, after staying here more 
than an hour, and talking the whole time of no- 
thing but his own wonderful luck in finding the 
very help he wanted, at the time when he need- 
ed it most. 





** At noon to-day he was on the Mole, it 
seems, with his interpreter trying vainly to 
make himself understood by the vagabond pop- 
ulation of the water side. Just as he was giving 
it up in despair, a stranger standing by (Manu- 
el had followed him, I suppose, to the Mole 
from his hotel) kindly interfered to put things 
right. He said, ‘I speak your language and 
their language, Sir. I know Naples well; and 
I have been professionally accustomed to the 
sea. CanIhelp you?’ The inevitable result 
followed. 
on to the shoulders of the polite stranger in his 
usual helpless, headlong way. His new friend 
however, insisted, in the most honorable man- 
ner, on complying with the customary formali- 
ties before he would consent to take the matter 
into his own hands. He begged leave to wait 
on Mr. Armadale with his testimonials to char- 
acter and capacity. The same afternoon he had 
come by appointment to the hotel with all his 
papers, and with ‘the saddest story’ of his suf- 
ferings and privations as a ‘political refugee’ 
that Armadale had ever heard. 
was decisive. Manuel left the hotel commis- 
sioned to find a crew for the yacht, and to fill 
the post of sailing-master on the trial cruise. 

‘*T watched Midwinter anxiously while Ar- 
madale was telling us these particulars ; and af- 
terward, when he produced the new sailing-mas- 
ter’s testimonials, which he had brought with 
him for his friend to see. 


‘*For the moment Midwinter’s superstitions | 


and misgivings seemed to be all lost in his nat- 
ural anxiety for his friend. He examined the 
stranger’s papers—after having told me that the 
sooner Armadale was in the hands of strangers 
the better!—with the closest scrutiny and the 
most business-like distrust. It is needless to 
say that the credentials were as perfectly reg- 


ular and satisfactory as credentials could be. | 


When Midwinter handed them back his color 
rose—he seemed to feel the inconsistency of his 
conduct, and to observe for the first time that I 
was present noticing it. ‘There is nothing to 
object to in the testimonials, Allan: I am glad 
you have got the help you want at last.’ That 
was all he said at parting. As soon as Arma- 
dale’s back was turned I saw no more of him. 
He has locked himself up again for the night in 
his own room. 

‘*There is now—so far as I am concerned— 
but one anxiety left. When the yacht is ready 
for sea, and when I decline to occupy the ladies’ 
eabin, will Midwinter hold to his resolution, and 
refuse to sail without me? 


“‘ October 26th.—Warnings already of the 
coming ordeal. A letter from Armadale to 
Midwinter, which Midwinter has just sent into 
me. Here it is: 


** ‘Dear Mrp,—I am too busy to come to- 
day. Get on with your work, for Heaven’s sake! 
The new sailing-master is a man of ten thou- 
sand. He has got an Englishman whom he 
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knows to serve as mate on board already; and 
he is positively certain of getting the crew to- 
gether in three or four days’ time. I am dying 
for a whiff of the sea, and so are you or you are 
no sailor. The rigging is set up, the stores are 
coming on board, and we shall bend the sails 
to-morrow or next day. I 
spirits in my life. Remember me to your wife, 
and tell her she will be doing me a favor if she 
will come at once and order every thing she 
wants in the ladies’ cabin. 

“** Yours affectionately, pe My 


never was in such 


** Under this was written in Midwinter’s hand, 
—‘Remember what I told you. Write (it will 
break it to him more gently in that way), and 
beg him to accept your apologies, and to excuse 
you from sailing on the trial cruise.’ 

‘*T have written without a moment’s loss of 
time. The sooner Manuel knows (which he is 
certain to do through Armadale) that the en- 
gagement not to sail in the yacht is performed 
already—so far as I am concerned—the safer 


I shall feel. 


** October 27th.—A letter from Armadale, in 
He is full of ceremonious re- 


| gret at the loss of my company on the cruise; 


and he politely hopes that Midwinter may yet 
induce me to alter my mind. Wait a little, till 
he finds that Midwinter won't sail with him ei- 


*¢ October 30th.—Nothing new to record until 
to-day. To-day the change in our lives here 
has come at last! 

‘¢ Armadale presented himself this morning, 
in his noisiest high spirits, to announce that the 
yacht was ready for sea, and to ask when Mid- 
winter would be able to go on board. I told 
him to make the inquiry himself in Midwinter’s 
room. He left me with a last request that I 
would reconsider my refusal to sail with him. 
I answered by a last apology for persisting in 
my resolution; and then took a chair alone at 
the window to wait the event of the interview 
in the next room 

**My whole future depended, now, on what 
passed between Midwinter and his friend! Ev- 
ery thing had gone smoothly up to this time. 
The one danger to dread was the danger of Mid- 
winter's resolution, or rather of Midwinter's fa- 
talism, giving way at the last moment. If he 
allowed himself to be persuaded into accompany- 
ing Armadale on the cruise, Manuel's exaspera- 
tion against me would hesitate at nothing—he 
would remember that I had answered to him for 


| Armadale’s sailing from Naples alone; and he 


would be capable of exposing my whole past life 
to Midwinter before the vessel left the port. As 
I thought of this, and as the slow minutes fol- 
lowed each other, and nothing reached my ears 
but the hum of voices in the next room, my sus- 
pense became almost unendurable. It was vain 
to try and fix my attention on what was going 
on in the street. I sat looking mechanically out 
of the window and seeing nothing. 
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** Suddenly—I can’t say in how long or how 
short a time—the hum of voices ceased; the 
door opened ; and Armadale showed himself on 
the threshold, alone. 

‘««] wish you good-by,’ he said, roughly. 
‘ And I hope, when I am married, my wife may 
never cause Midwinter the disappointment that 
Midwinter’s wife has caused me !” 

‘‘He gave me an angry look, and made me 
an angry bow—and, turning sharply, left the 
room. 


‘*T saw the people in the street again! I saw 


the calm sea, and the masts of the shipping in | 


the harbor where the yacht lay! I could think, 
I could breathe freely once more! The few 
words that saved me from Manuel—the words 
that might be Armadale’s sentence of death— 
had been spoken. The yacht was to sail with- 
out Midwinter, as well as without me! 

**My first feeling of exultation was almost 
maddening. But it was the feeling of a mo- 
mentonly. My heart sank in me again when 
I thought of Midwinter alone in the next room. 

**T went out into the passage to listen, and 
heard nothing. 
and got no answer. 
looked in. 
his face hidden in his hands. I looked at him 
in silence—and saw the glistening of the tears 
as they trickled through his fingers. 

‘** Leave me,’ he said, without moving his 
hands. ‘I must get over it by myself.’ 

‘*T went back into the sitting-room. Who 
an understand women ?—we don’t even under- 
stand ourselves. His sending me away from 
him in that manner cut me to the heart. I 
don’t believe the most harmless and most gentle 
woman living could have felt it more acutely 
than I felt it. And this, after what I have been 
doing! this, after what I was thinking of, the 
moment before I went into his room! Who 
can account for it? Nobody—I, least of all! 

‘*Half an hour later his door opened, and I 


I opened the door, and 


heard him hurrying down the stairs. I ran out | 


without waiting to think, and asked if I might 
go with him. He neither stopped nor answered. 
I went back to the window, and saw him pass, 
walking rapidly away, with his back turned on 
Naples and the sea. 

**T can understand now that he might not 
have heard me. At the time I thought him in- 
excusably and brutally unkind to me. I put 
on my bonnet in a frenzy of rage with him; I 
sent out for a carriage, and I told the man to 
take me where he liked. He took me, as he 
took other strangers, to the Museum to see the 
statues and the pictures. I flounced from room 
to room, with my face in a flame, and the peo- 
ple all staring at me. 
I don’t know how. I returned to the carriage, 
and made the man drive me back in a violent 
hurry, I don’t know why. I tossed off my cloak 
and bonnet, and sat down once more at the 
window. The sight of the sea cooled me. I 
forgot Midwinter, and thought of Armadale and 
his yacht. There wasn’t a breath of wind; 


I tapped gently at his door, | 


He was sitting at the table, with | 


I came to myself again, | 


there wasn’t a cloud in the sky—and the wide 
waters of the Bay were as smooth as the surface 
of a glass. 

‘*'The sun sank; the short twilight came and 

went. I had some tea, and sat at the table 
thinking and dreaming over it. When I roused 
myself and went back to the window, the moon 
|was up—but the quiet sea was as quict as 
ever. 

**T was still looking out, when I saw Mid- 
| winter in the street below, coming back. I was 
composed enough by this time to remember his 
habits, and to guess that he had been trying to 
relieve the oppression on his mind by one of his 
long solitary walks. When I heard him go into 
his own room I was too: prudent to disturb him 
| again—I waited his pleasure, where I was. 
|  * Before long I heard his window opened, and 
| [ saw him, from my window, step into the bal- 
|cony, and, after a look at the sea, hold up his 
hand to the air. I was too stupid, for the mo- 
ment, to remember that he had once been a 
sailor, and to know what this meant. I waited, 
and wondered what would happen next. 

‘*He went in again; and, after an interval, 
came out once more, and held up his hand as 
before, to themair. This time he waited, lean- 
ing on the balcony rail, and looking out steadi- 
ly, with all his attention absorbed by the sea, 

‘For a long, long time, he never moved. 
Then, on a sudden, I saw him start. The next 
} moment he sank on his knees with his clasped 
| hands resting on the balcony rail. ‘God Al- 

mighty bless and keep you, Allan!’ he said, fer- 
|vently. ‘Good-by forever!’ 
| **¥ looked out to the sea. A soft steady 
breeze was blowing, and the rij, ied surface of 
| the water was sparkling in the quiet moonlight. 
I looked again—and there passed slowly, be- 
tween me and the track of the moon, a long 
black vessel with tall shadowy ghost-like sails, 
| gliding smooth and noiseless through the water 
| like a snake. 
‘““The wind had come fair with the night; 
| and the yacht had sailed on the trial cruise. 


THE 


DIARY ENDED. 


| 
| 
CHAPTER III. 
| 


‘* London, November 19th.—I am alone again 
in the Great City; alone, for the first time, 
since our marriage. Nearly.a week since I 
started on my homeward journey, leaving Mid- 
winter behind me at Turin. 

“The days have been so full of events since 
the month began, and I have been so harassed, 
in mind and body both, for the greater part of 
|the time, that my Diary has been wretchedly 

neglected. A few notes, written in such hurry 
and confusion that I can hardly understand 
them myself, are all that I possess to remind 
me of what has happened since the night when 
Armadale’s yacht left Naples. Let me try if I 
can set this right without more loss of time—let 
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me try if I can recall the circumstances in their 
order as they have followed each other from the 
beginning of the month. 






‘On the second of November—being then 
still at Naples—Midwinter received a hurried 
letter from Armadale, dated ‘ Messina.’ ‘The 
weather,’ he said, ‘had been lovely, and the 
yacht had made one of the quickest passages on 
record. The crew were rather a rough set to | 
look at; but Captain Manuel and his English 
mate’ (the latter described as ‘the best of good 
fellows’) ‘managed them admirably.’ After | 
this prosperous beginning Armadale had ar- 
ranged, as a matter of course, to prolong the | 
cruise; and, at the sailing-master’s suggestion, 
he had decided to visit some of the ports in the 
Adriatic, which the captain had described as full 
of character, and well worth seeing. 

‘* A postscript followed, explaining that Ar- 
tnadale had written in a hurry to catch the 
steamer to Naples, and that he had opened his 
letter again, before sending it off, to add some- 
thing that he had forgotten. On the day be- 

fore the yacht sailed he had been at the bank- 

















lieved he had left his cigar-case there. It was 






winter woald oblige him by endeavoring to re- 
cover it, and keeping it for him till they met 
again. 

**'This was the substance of the letter. 

“«]T thought over it carefully when Midwinter 
had left me alone again after reading it. 
idea was then (and is still) that Manuel had not 
persuaded Armadale to cruise in a sea like the 
Adriatic, so much less frequented by ships than 

; the Mediterranean, for nothing. ‘The terms, 
j too, in which the trifling loss of the cigar-case 
was mentioned, struck me as being equally sug- 
gestive of what was coming. 
Armadale’s circular notes hed not been trans- 
formed into those ‘few hundreds in gold’ 
through any forethought or business-knowledge 
of his own. Manuel's influence, I suspected, 
had been exerted in this matter also—and once 
more not without reason. At intervals, through 
the wakeful night, these considerations came 
back again and again to me; and time after 
time they pointed obstinately (so far as my next 






















same way—the way back to England. 

‘* How to get there, and especially how to get 
there unaccompanied by Midwinter, was more 
than I had wit enough to discover that night. 
[ tried and tried to meet the difficulty, and fell 
asleep exhausted toward the morning without 
having met it. 

** Some hours later, as soon as I was dressed, 
Midwinter came in with news received by that 
morning’s post from his employers in London. 
The proprietors of the newspaper had received 
from the editor so favorable a report of his cor- 
respondence from Naples, that they had determ- 
ined on advancing him to a place of greater re- 
sponsibility and greater emolument at Turin. 


nope 


er’s to get ‘a few hundreds in gold,’ and he be- | 


an old friend of his, and he begged that Mid- | 


His instructions were inclosed in 


the letter; 


and he was requested to lose no time in leaving 
Naples for his new post. 


‘*On hearing this I relieved his mind, before 


he could put the question, of all anxiety about 


my willingness to remove. 


Turin had the great 


attraction, in my eyes, of being on the road to 


My | 


England. 


I assured him at once that I was 


ready to travel as soon as he pleased. 


I 


‘*He thanked me for suiting myself to his 
ylans, with more of his old gentleness and kind- 


ness than I had seen in him for some time past. 
The good news from Armadale on the previous 
day seemed to have raised him a little from the 
dull despair in which he had been sunk since 


| the sailing of the yacht. 


And now, the pros- 


pect of advancement in his profession, and, 
more than that, the prospect of leaving the fatal 
place in which the third Vision of the Dream 


had come true, had (as he owned himself) ad- 
ditionally cheered and relieved him. 
before he went away to make the arrangements 
for our journey, whether I expected to hear from 
my ‘family’ in England, and whether he should 
give instructions for the forwarding of my letters 
with his own to the poste restante at Turin. I 
instantly thanked him and accepted the offer. 
His proposal had suggested to me, the moment 
he made it, that my fictitious ‘family cireum- 
stances’ might be turned to good account once 
| more as a reason for unexpectedly summoning 


He asked, 


me from Italy to England. 

“On the eighth of the month we were in- 
stalled at Turin. 

‘On the 14th, Midwinter—being then very 
busy—asked if I would save him a loss of time 
by applying at the poste restante for any letters 
which might have followed us from Naples. I 


|had been waiting for the opportunity he now 


I concluded that | 


offered me; and I determined to snatch at it 
without allowing myself time to hesitate. There 
were no letters at the poste restante for either of 
us. But when he put the question on my re- 
turn, I told him that there had been a letter 
for me with alarming news from ‘home.’ My 
‘mother’ was dangerously ill; and I was en- 
treated to lose no time in hurrying back to En- 


| gland to see her. 


€ movements were concerned) in one and the | 


“Tt seems quite unaccountable—now that I 
am away from him—but it is none the less true 
that I could not, even yet, tell him a downright 
premeditated falschood without a sense of shrink- 
ing and shame, which other people would think, 
and which I think myself, utterly inconsistent 
with such a character as mine. Inconsistent 
or not I felt it. And what is stranger—per- 
haps, I ought to say, madder—still, if he had 
persisted in his first resolution to accompany 


|me himself to England, rather than allow me 


to travel alone, I firmly believe I should have 
turned my back on temptation for the second 
time, and have lulled myself to rest once more 
in the old dream of living out my life happy 
and harmless in my husband's love. 

** Am I deceiving myself in this? It doesn’t 
matter—I dare say I am. Never mind what 
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might have happened. What did happen is the 
only thing of any importance now. 

“Tt ended in Midwinter’s letting me persuade 
him that I was old enough to take care of my- 
self on the journey to England, and that he owed 
it to the newspaper people, who had trusted their 
interests in his hands, not to leave Turin just as 
he was established there. He didn’t suffer at 
taking leave of me as he suffered when he saw 
the last of hisfriend. I saw that, and set down 
the anxiety he expressed that I should write to 
him at its proper value. I have quite got over 
my weakness for him at last. No man who 
really loved me would haye put what he owed 
to a pack of newspaper people before what he 
owed to his wife. I hate him for letting me 
convince him! I believe he was glad to get 
rid of me. I believe he has seen some woman 
whom he likes at Turin. Well, let him follow 
his new fancy, if he pleases! I shall be the 
widow of Mr. Armadale of Thorpe-Ambrose be- 
fore long—and what will his likes or dislikes | 
matter to me then? 

‘*The events on the j journey were not worth | 
mentioning, and my arrival in London stands 
recorded already on the top of the new page. 

“ As for to-day, the one thing of any import- | 
ance that I have done, since I got to the cheap 
and quiet hotel at which I am now staying, was 
to send for the landlord and ask him to help me | 
to a sight of the back numbers ‘of the Times | 
newspaper. He has politely offered to accom- 
pany me himself to-morrow morning to some 


place in the City where all the papers are kept, | 


as he calls it, in file. Till to-morrow, then, I 
must control my impatience for news of Arma- | 
dale as well as I can. And so good-night to | 
the pretty reflection of myself that appears in 
these pages! 


** November 20th.—Not a word of news yet 
either in the obituary column or in any other 
part of the paper. I looked carefully through 


each number in succession, dating from the day | 


when Armadale’s letter was written at Messina, 
to this present 20th of the month—and I am 
certain, whatever may have happened, that no- 
thing is known in England as yet. 
The newspaper is to meet me at the breakfast- 


table every morning till further notice—and any | 


day now may show me what I most want to see. 


*¢ November 21st.—No news again. I wrote 
to Midwinter to-day to keep up appearances. 

‘¢ When the letter was done I fell into wretch- 
edly low spirits—I can’t imagine why—and felt 


such a longing for a little company, that, in de- | 


spair of knowing where else to go, I actually 
went to Pimlico on the chance that Mother | 
Oldershaw might have returned to her old 
quarters. 

‘*There were changes since I had seen the | 
place during my former stay in London. The | 
doctor's side of the house was still empty. 


pation of a milliner and dress-maker. The peo- 


Patience! | 


But | 
the shop was being brightened up for the occu- | 


ple, when I went in to make inquiries, were all 
strangers to me. They showed, however, no 
hesitation in giving me Mrs. Oldershaw’s ad- 
dress when I asked for it—from which I infer 
that the little ‘ difficulty’ which forced her to be 
in hiding in August last is at an end, so far as 
she is concerned. As for the doctor the people 
at the shop either were, or pretended to be, quite 
unable to tell me what had become of him. 

**T don’t know whether it was the sight of 
the place at Pimlico that sickened me, or wheth- 
er it was my own perversity, or what. But now 
that I had got Mrs. Oldershaw’s address, I felt 
as if she was the very last person in the world 
that I wanted to see. I took a cab and told 
the man to drive to the street she lived in, and 
then told him to drive the other way. We 
passed a piano-forte-maker’s. I went in and 
talked to the man, and got permission to try 
| his instruments, and played myself into a more 
reasonable state of mind, and went back to the 
hotel. I hardly know what is the matter with 
| me—unless it is that I am getting more impa- 
tient every hour for information about Arma- 
“dale. When will the future look a little less 
|dark, I wonder? To-morrow is Saturd: Ly. 
| Will to-morrow’s new spaper lift the veil ? 





** November 22d.—Saturday’s newspaper has 
| lifted the veil! Words are vain to express the 
| panic of astonishment in which I write. I 
| never once anticipated it—I can’t believe it or 
realize it now it has happened. The winds and 
waves themselves have turned my accomplices ! 
| The yacht has foundered at sea, and ev ery soul 
on board has perished! 
**Here is the account cut out of this morn- 
| ing’s newspaper 
| ‘*Disaster at Sea.—Intelligence has reached the 
| Royal Yacht Squadron and the insurers, which leaves no 
reasonable doubt, we regret to say, of the total loss, on the 
fifth of the present month, of the yacht Dorothea, with 
every soul on board. The particulars are as follow: At 
daylight, on the morning of the sixth, the Italian brig 
Speranza, bound from Venice to Marsala for orders, en- 
countered some floating objects off Cape Spartivento (at 
| the southernmost extremity of Italy) which attracted the 
| curiosity of the people of the brig. The previous day had 
been marked by one of the most severe of the sudden and 
violent storms, peculiar to these southern seas, which has 
been remembered for years. The Speranza herself hav- 
ing been in danger while the gale lasted, the captain and 
crew concluded that they were on the traces of a wreck, 
| and a boat was lowered for the purpose of examining the 
| objects in the water. A hen-coop, some broken spars, and 
fragments of shattered plank were the first evidences dis- 
| covered of the terrible disaster that had happened. Some 
| of the lighter articles of cabin furniture, wrenched and 
shattered, were found next. And, lastly, a memento of 
melancholy interest turned up, in the shape of a life-buoy, 
with a corked bottle attached to it. These latter objects, 
with the relics of cabin-furniture, were brought on board 
the Speranza. On the buoy the name of the vessel was 
| painted as follows: “ Dorothea, R.Y.S.” (meaning Royal 
Yacht Squadron). The bottle, on being uncorked, con- 
| tained a sheet of note-paper, on which the following lines 
were hurriedly traced in pencil: ‘* Off Cape Spartivento; 
two days out from Messina. Nov. 5th, 4 p.m." (being the 
| hour at which the log of the Italian brig showed the storm 
to have been at its height). ‘‘ Both our boats are stove in 
by the sea. The rudder is gone, and we have sprung a 
leak astern, which is more than we can stop. The Lord 
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help us all—we are sinking. (Signed) John Mitchenden, | Thorpe-Ambrose, if I had really married him. 
mate." On reaching Marsala the captain of the brigmade | ¢ Name and Surname’—Allan Armadale. ‘ Age’ 
his report to the British consul, and left the objects dis- 
covered in that gentleman's charge. Inquiry at Messina “ . - A , ‘ 
showed that the ill-fated vessel had arrived there from easily pass fora mistake. * Condition’ —Bach- 
Naples. At the latter port it was ascertained that the elor. ‘Rank or Profession’—Gentleman. ‘Res- 
Dorothea had deen Me eenag —- ae ¥ by an | idence at the time of Marriage’—Frant’s Hotel, 
English gentleman, Mr. Armadale, o 1orpe-Ambrose, ciliate Ati ‘TP. a a, mune . 
Norfolk. Whether Mr. Armadale had any friends on Darley Street. Fathe r’s Nam«¢ and urname 
board with him not been clearly discovered. But —Allan Armadale. ‘Rank or Profession of 
there is unhappily no doubt that the ill-fated gentleman Father’—Gentleman. Every particular (except 
himself sailed in the yacht from Naples, and th it he was the year’s difference in their two ages) which 
also on board of the vessel when she left Mersina.’ : 


twenty-one, instead of twenty-two, which might 











answers for the one, answers for the other. But, 
** Such is the story of the wreck, as the news- | suppose when I make my claim, and send in 
paper tells it in the plainest and fewest words. | my copy of the certificate, that some meddlesome 
My head is in a whirl; my confusion is so great | lawyer goes to the church and looks at the orig- 
that I think of fifty different things in trying to | inal register? Midwinter’s writing is as differ- 
think of one. I must wait—a day more or less | ent as possible from the writing of his dea 
is of no consequence now—I must wait till I| friend. The hand in which he has written 
can face my new position without feeling be- | ‘ Allan Armadale’ in the book, has not a chance 
wildered by it. of passing for the hand in which Armadale of 
Thorpe-Ambrose was accustomed to sign his 

‘6 November 23d, Eight in the Morning.—The | name. 


night has helped me. I rose an hour ago, and ‘<Can I move safely in the matter, with such 
saw my way clearly to the first step that I must | a pitfall as I see here, open under my feet? 
take under present circumstances. How can I tell? Where can I find an experi- 


“It is of the utmost importance to me to | enced person to inform me? I can’t go to the 
know what is doing at Thorpe-Ambrose ; and it | lawyer whom I consulted when I was last in 
would be the height of rashness, while I am | London, after such a reception as he then gave 
quite in the dark in this matter, to venture there | me; and it would be little less than madness to 
myself. ‘The only other alternative is to write | try a man whom I don’t know. What is to be 
to somebody on the spot for news; and the only | done? I must shut up my diary and think. 
person I can write to is—Bashwood. 


‘*T have just finished the letter. It is headed | & Three o’clock.—My prospects have changed 
‘private and confidential,’ and signed ‘ Lydia | again since I made my last entry. I have re- 
Armadale.’ There is nothing in it to compro-| ceived a warning to be careful in the future 
mise me, if the old fool is mortally offended by | which I shall not neglect; and I have succeeded 


my treatment of him, and if he spitefully shows | in providing myself with the advice and assist 
my letter to other people. But I don’t believe | ance of which I stand in need. 
he will do this. A man at his age forgives a “ After vainly trying to think of some better 
woman any thing, if the woman only encourages | person to apply to in the difficulty which em- 
him. I have requested him, as a personal fa- | barrassed me, I made a virtue of necessity, and 
vor, to keep our correspondence for the present | set forth to surprise Mrs. Oldershaw by a visit 
strictly private. I have hinted that my married | from her darling Lydia! On the way to the 
life with my deceased husband has not been a_ house I carefully considered what I should say, 
happy one; and that I feel the injudiciousness | with a view to getting the help I wanted, of 
of having married a young man. In the post- | course without trusting any secrets of importance 
script I go farther still and venture boldly on | out of my own possession. As the event turned 
these comforting words—‘I can explain, dear | out I might have saved myself the trouble of ar- 
Mr. Bashwood, what may have seemed false and | ranging my conversation before I knocked at the 
deceitful in my conduct toward you, when you | door. 
give me a personal opportunity.’ If he was on ‘* A sour and solemn old maid-servant admit- 
the right side of sixty I should feel doubtful of | ted me into the house. When I asked for her 
results, but he is on the wrong side of sixty, and mistress I was reminded with the bitterest em- 
I believe he will give me my personal opportu- | phasis that I had committed the impropriety of 
nity. calling on a Sunday. Mrs. Oldershaw was at 
home, solely in consequence of being too unwell 
“* Ten o’clock.—I have been looking over the | to go to church! The servant thought it very 
copy of my marriage-certificate, with which I | unlikely that she would see me. I thought it 
took care to provide myself on the wedding- | highly probable, on the contrary, that she would 
day ; and I have discovered, to my inexpressible | honor me with an interview in her own inter- 
dismay, an obstacle to my appearance in the | ests if I sent in my name as ‘ Miss Gwilt’—and 
character of Armadale’s widow, which I now see | the event proved that I was right. After being 
for the first time. kept waiting some minutes (during which the 
‘*That description of Midwinter (under his | old wretch was no doubt composing her conver- 
own name) which the certificate presents, an-| sation beforehand, just like me!) I was shown 
swered in every important particular to what into the drawing-room. 
would have been the description of Armadale of ‘‘There sat mother Jezebel, with the air of 
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a woman resting on the high-road to heaven, 
dressed in a slate-colored gown, with gray mit- 
tens on her hands, a severely simple cap on her 
head, and a volume of sermons on her lap. She 
turned up the whites of her eyes devoutly at 
the sight of me, and the first words she said 
were—‘ Oh, Lydia! Lydia! why are you not 
at church ?’” 


TOM LODOWNE. 


HERE is of a necessity, among a people 

constituted like ours, much private—over- 
the-breakfast-table, one-man, or-woman-power 
—discussion of the leading topics of the day ; 
scores of admirable speeches that will never be 
reported ; hosts of telling arguments that will 
never be heard, even through a People’s Col- 
umn; and finding myself much in need of ad- 
vice about the reconstruction of my family, with 
which I am as busy as Uncle Sam himself, I 
have been induced to hope that some individual 
to whom Fate has denied the public ear, or but- 
ton-hole, rather than suffocate will bring his 
effervescing wisdom to my assistance. To do 
that, however, you must first understand the 
conditions of my husband’s will. 

These were peculiar; in fact, we are a pe- 
culiar family. Since I talk of my husband’s 
will, you see, of course, that I am a widow, and 
my two boys, Jack and Dix, are alike only in 
virtue of that family resemblance that may exist 
between a great rock and a great tree. Dix is 


our gentleman; Jack is our worker. Living as 
we do without neighbors, somebody is needed 
for the carpentering, blacksmithing, and such 
things, and Jack does it. Is there a fence to be 
mended ?—there is Jack, with saw and ham- 
mer; a horse to be shod ?—there’s Jack again. 
Does any body want any thing, from a churn to 


a top?—they go to Jack. If I say, “Fish for 
dinner,” Jack tucks his trowsers into his boots 
and starts off with his line; and when his father 
set his heart on a boat Jack never rested till he 
had made him one—and a trim one it was, too! 
Always contriving, inventing, experimenting, 
was Jack; studying in off hours, and reading 
up; kept open house, he did, in his head, for 
all new ideas, and was forever trying to see how 
they would work; and had rough hands, and 
smelled regularly of tar, paint, oil, chemicals, 
earth, and fish—except on Sundays. For Dix, 
what he set store by was an old, worm-eaten 
chest in our attic, with a tarnished court suit or 
two, a signet bearing a coat of arms, and a 
sword. Some old stories we have beside, in the 
family, of the suits and sword, and a hot tem- 
per that, I suppose, got my ever-so-many-times- 
great-grandfather into scrapes as readily ag it 
does Dix, who wears the signet, looks every 
inch the grandee in the velvet and embroidery, 
and loves the old traditions, and lives by them. 
Fine boys, both of them! but I hope you see 
that it was hardly in reason to be expected that 
both would pull at the same idea. 

** And how these two will ever get on in the 


[ame house is what puzzles me,” says my hus- 

band, doubtfully, sitting at his desk about to 
| write his will, And I hope you are not impa- 
tient here; though it is the fashion of these 
days to commence our stories where the ladies 
do their dresses—in the middle; for to under- 
stand the will you must understand our diffi- 
culty, which was in the shape of the property 
itself—our old homestead, grown up out of the 
log-cabin in which we settled first, husband and 
I. We had added on here and there, as we 
needed, and there is a history for every bush 
and tree. I have seen the place coming up to 
what it is like a third child, and as well pull a 
plant up by the roots as take me out of that 
middle room, in which I danced my sturdy boys 
on my knee; while, for them, Jack has settled 
down with his boys in one half of the house, and 
Dix with his boys in the other half, and either 
would as cheerfully sign his own death-warrant 
as a bill of sale. 

‘* None of you will sell out, and how will you 
divide what can’t be split?” says my husband, 
flourishing his pen and staring hard at the Con- 
stitution of the United States, framed, and hang- 
ing up over his desk (he was a great admirer 
of the Constitution was my husband); when, 
brightening with an idea: 

** Look here!” said he, suddenly.. ‘If that 
little piece of paper can keep law and order 
among millions of families better than it was 
ever kept before, why won't something like it 
keep order in ours ?” 

And as wherever my husband saw a nail 
down came his hammer on it, no sooner said 
than done. There was the will, bequeathing 
the middle room to me; and to the boys and 
their heirs each his own half of the house; and 
each was to do in his own part what he chose 
paint, varnish, scrub, alter, furnish, any thing 
we liked, unless it interfered or injured some of 
the rest; but when it came to general repairs 
and purchases in which the whole house was 
concerned, and such things— 

‘«Tt will never do to leave that to you alone, 
old lady,” says my husband, ‘‘or you would 
soon be badgered to death between them; but 
| there is brother Phil and brother Dan. They 
| put up here once a year, you know, when they 
jare driving across country. I have spoken to 

the boys about it, and Dix he chose Phil, and 
Jack he’s taken Dan; and you three are to de- 
cide between you what is for the general good, 
and the boys have bound themselves to abide 
|by it, and I call that living according to the 
| Constitution, in more senses than one!” says 
my husband, with his cheery laugh. 

So there is the will. For the trouble, like 
| most family troubles, it is hard to say where it 
|began. There was the difference between the 
two boys. Then Jack was amazingly fond of me; 
Dix did his duty, but he would have liked me 
better if I had cared more for the old finery in 
the chest. Speeches were made in one room 
}and carried to the other. Jack’s boys called 
| Dix’s boys ‘‘ Molly Coddles ;” Dix’s boys called 
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Jack's boys * Snes 
that was dissatisfied with what brother Phil and 
brother Dan and I agreed on, and sometimes it 
was Dix, and each declared that we favored the 
other. Sometimes they nearly came to blows; 
and then, of course, I stepped in between; and 
as Jack loved me best, I used to say, “‘ Jack, 
for my sake !” and down would come Jack’s 
arm, and he would walk off whistling; or, as he 
was the cooler of the two, I said, ‘‘ Jack, there 
shouldn’t be strife between brothers—do you 
make the advance !” and Jack did it; and so it 
was always Jack that apologized, and Jack that 
made advances, and Jack that patched up a 
peace—till Dix thought that he had no stomach 
for fight, and was very free to call him coward. 

On the other side, Jack was as bitter on Dix 
for his treatment of Tom Lodowne. 

‘* He is too lazy to lift his own finger,” said 


Jack, ‘*but he gets a man’s work out of that | 
poor bound boy, that hasn’t a friend to take his | 
He drives, drives him from morning till | 


part. 
night. ‘The boy has no chance for any thing. 
He is getting no money, and he has no time to 


learn any thing. Dix is keeping him like a 


brute beast, and I’m darned if I think I ought | 


to live under the same roof and see it go on!” 

‘*Yes,” says I, ‘‘son, but there is your fa- 
ther’s will”—there it was, framed, and hanging 
up under the Constitution—‘‘ and we are each 
to do in our own part what we like. Tom Lo- 
downe is none of your bread-and-butter.” 

‘* So he isn’t,” answered Jack, sullenly; ‘‘ but 
Dix had better not bring him over my side, or 
he will be.” 

Dix fired at that. 

“You had better not come on my side and 
talk like that, or [ll pitch you out at window !” 

‘**T will talk on my own, though!” answered 
Jack. And talk he <lid; and, little by little, 
the stir and heart-burning increased. Dix 
wrote to friends and relatives; Jack wrote to 
friends and relatives. Friends and relatives 
wrote back. Uncle Abel he heard of it; and 
as Jack always was his favorite, you may know 
on which side he stood. It really seemed to 
me as if there was a buzz and murmur of Tom 
Lodowne! Tom Lodowne! sounding continu- 
ally in the house. Mention him before Jack, 
and it was just drawing a check for an argu- 


ment, and there is plenty of that coin in Jack’s | 
Speak of him to Dix, and, my stars! | 
you might as well show a mad dog water! And | 


bank. 


just at this time, when affairs were you may say 
at a crisis, Uncle Abel came our way, and Jack 
invited him to dinner. 

‘*Very good! if that fellow comes into the 
house I go out of it—that’s all!” said Dix. 


**You don’t say!” answered Jack, laughing; | 


‘*where, and how?” 
‘* Any where,” says Dix. ‘‘ And for how, 
I will take my half of the beams and rafters and 


stones, and pay you for any money you have} 


spent on them, and leave you your half.” 
‘*That is not according to the will,” said 
Jack; ‘the house will tumble down.” 


57 


** Burn the will! and if you don’t want the 
house about your ears keep Uncle Abel out, for 
if he comes in I go out, remember !”’ 
Dix after Jack, as he marched off whistling— 
for Jack had heard Dix talk in that way before, 
and put no faith in it. But I—ah! well, if 
young folks think old folks fools, old folks know 
what young ones are, and I mistrusted; and 


shouted 


going into Caroline’s room—Caroline is one of 
Dix’s girls—what should I there ready 
packed and corded but our linen chest! I 
call it ** our,” for we all had an interest in it. 
Jack had grown part of the flax, his girls had 
helped to weave it, and the chest is of my hus- 
band’s own making, and there is not money 
enough in the world to buy it. Naturally my 
first word was, ‘‘ You can’t take that!” ‘‘Oh!” 


see 


| cried Lina, tossing her head, ** we will pay for 


it!” ** But it can’t be bought!” said I; and on 
that Dix came in, and one word brought on an- 
other, and—I hate to tellit! Dix is my boy, aft- 
er all, and I had rather remember him a sturdy 
little chap, clinging to my gown—and there are 
excuses for him. Dix is not patient, and he 
had been tried, and he had almost forgot that I 
was his mother, so put out as he was continually 
by my common, everyday ways; but the chil- 
dren they screamed their loudest, and Jack, who 
was at his work, dropped his tools, and came 
running; and you know how it is with those 
cool, slow tempers when they are up; and says 


| Jack, grinding his teeth: 


‘* He called me coward, and I pretended not 
to hear; and he has put upon me, and I for- 
gave him; and he has gone against my sense 
of right, and I winked at it: but now he has 
struck you, mother—” 

And down came his fist; and here was the 
fight I had staved off so long. 

I never heard such an uproar. Jack’s boys 
and Dix’s boys went at it tooth and nail; and 
though Jack tried to fight easy and not hurt, as 
Dix struck with all his might, Jack was forced 
to strike too. They fought up stairs and down 
stairs; they were in one room and out of an- 
other; they smashed the things in Dix’s rooms 
and tore down those in Jack's; and never 
minded the carpets, and curtains, and windows 
no more than if they grew on trees. Grandma 
she went into hysterics. 

** You wicked, cruel boy,” says she to Jack, 
‘* how can you abuse your brother so?” 

Uncle Abel, he hurrahed, ‘‘Give it to him, 
Jack! and remember Tom Lodowne!”’ 

‘*Tom Lodowne,” says Jack, whose blood was 
fairly up; “yes,” says he, and looking round 
just then, he saw Tom fighting side by side with 
his boys, and as well as any of them. ‘I will 
remember him,” says Jack, “and I wouldn’t 
have fought you about him, Dix, because we are 
brothers ; but since we are in for it darn me if I 
stop till you say you will treat him as you ought 
to.” 


‘* Take him yourself,” says Dix, sullen enough, 
for you see he was whipped, ‘‘ and see what you 
| can do for him ;” but because I say he was sul- 
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len don’t misjudge Dix. It is not in ieeeee | enkanin and if Tom etumend is to on made 
nature to look up bright and smiling just after | a man, is the way to make him one to keep him 
you are whipped; and it seems to me that Dix | out among the sheep and oxen till some other 
accepts the situation, as the newspapers say, | time, nobody knows when? or to let him in 
without any unnecessary wry faces. Painting among men, and feel what it is to be a man, 
and cleaning will soon set the old house to, and do like them, and bear a man’s burden if 
rights, and for Dix, he is our own blood, and | he can; and if he can’t, though I don’t believe 
blood, you know, is thicker than water; and | that, then the blame is not ours. We have 
though it may come a little awkward, I hope | given him a chance, and in my judgment there 
and trust soon to see him back in his old place; | is nothing in that to hurt any thing about Dix 
but Tom Lodowne, that is what troubles me. but his prejudices; and it seems to me they 
‘*T see no trouble,” said Jack. Jack has have done him and us harm enough already. 
undertaken to do for him now. ‘ Find him a} What do you say, Stella?” 
bed somewhere, give him his dinner, set him to| ‘*That is my name, you know,” and now if 
work, buy him a spelling-book, and pay him his | you are going to help me I want your answer to 
wage regular.” the question: ‘** What is to be done with Tom 
‘Mercy !” screamed Grandma. ‘Give him | Lodowne?” 
his dinner here? then Dix will never sit down | __ sail at ata 
to the table in the world.” You are to under- | 
stand that we never have two tables in our | MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 
house, but share and fare alike; the smartest | ‘ OCIETY”—meaning by that term the class 
gets the best rooms, and each one may do as | that arrogates to itself a higher degree of 
well or ill for himself as he chooses; but when | civilization in dress, ‘‘ deportment,” taste, and 
it comes to the table, why, we all sit down to- | social ethics generally than the average mass of 
gether; so Grandma was shocked. | even de-barbarized humanity—has, in all ages 
‘¢The creature has no table manners,” says | and in all countries, vindicated its claims to 
she. ‘‘ He has got to learn yet how to handle | egregious distinction by the invention and main- 
a fork and spoon.” | tenance of conversational eccentricities beyond 
“Where is he going to learn?” says Uncle | the reach or above the comprehension of the 
Abel; ‘‘munching his crust out in the barn- | less enlightened masses. At the bidding of the 
yard, or sitting down among decent people and | fickle goddess, Fashion, who rules with more 
seeing how they behave ?” than imperial despotism, peculiarities of cos- 
‘** But see here,” argues Grandma. ‘‘ No- | tume or conduct are in turn adopted and reject- 
body says he sha’n’t sit down by-and-by ; but just | ed with equal complacency, and what was con- 
now, why the poor fellow feels as badly and is | demned yesterday as ‘‘mauvais ton’? may be de- 
just as much shocked as Dix is. He don’t know | creed to-morrow essential to a polite reputa- 
what he has done to deserve wages and time of | tion. 
his own. Give him time to get reconciled to| Far be it from us to deery the delicate refine- 
the change and be educated up to our stand- | ments introduced in social life by Fashion’s in- 
ard.” | timate associate, Good-Breeding. Human na- 
‘In the pig-sty ?” cuts in Uncle Abel. | ture is instinctively coarse, its animal propensi- 
“But hark ye! a word in your ear,” says | ties constantly striving for ascendency over the 
Grandma. ‘I have known Dix from his first | acquired restraints of civilized habits ; and the 
frocks up: and he never will sit down with him, | existence of a class whose function it is to su- 
never! and then don’t you see while Dix stays | pervise and enforce the amenities of Manner is 
outside the house js getting full of rats, and the | of scarcely less consequence to the well-being 
doors are sprung, and half the glass is out, and | of the community than that of teachers, writers, 
every thing is going to ruin?” | professional men, and artisans. All the court- 
‘*And don’t you see,” says Abel, “that I | esies and graces of our intercourse owe their or- 
want Dix in as much as any of you? Ideclare | igin to the careful study of minutia practiced by 
there is nothing I so long for as to see our whole successive generations of “arbitri elegantiarum ; 
family sitting down in peace together; but if |and trivial as some of these minor embellish- 
Dix stays out it will be because he keeps him- | ments may at first sight appear, their aggregate 
self out; and what we have to think about is | importance can hardly be overestimated. In 
not rats or panes of glass, but what is just and | the usages of the table alone all persons of 
right. Jack has undertaken to do for Tom | dainty appetite must recognize the inapprecia- 
Lodowne, who has earned it, for he fought for | ble boon conferred upon them by ‘‘society’s” 
him like a man; and if Jack don’t see to it, | discovery of four-pronged forks. Watch yon- 
that Tom has bed, and board, and work, I don’t | der hungry laborer at his mid-day meal, as, 
know who will. You can’t in reason expect | tearing the food into Titanic morsels with teeth 
Dix to have him much on his mind. On the | and hands, he devours it like a beast of prey! 
contrary, I think Dix has done as much and | Think, shudderingly, of the Esquimaux swal- 
better than could have been expected of him; | lowing his revolting yard of walrus flesh, and 
and as there are no neighbors-I calculate the | employing his knife only as an after-thought to 
work is for Jack to do; and he has got to face it | eut off the ‘‘ contingent remainder” when com- 
squarely if he don’t want to be eternally dis-| pletely gorged! Turn from these to the con- 
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templation, at hotel or steamboat dinner, of 
some half heathen, who, not yet civilized up to 
the proper use of the fork, thrusts his knife, 
laden with a miscellaneous medley of edibles, 
blade-deep into his mouth’s yawning chasm, 
reserving its pronged companion for the im- 
palement of desired viands across the table— 
oh, that ‘‘naturam expellere furcd’”’ were practi- 
cable in his case!—and when, after this, you 
tind yourself surrounded by the decorous ob- 
servances of a more polished board, deny, if you 
can, your obligations to well-bred society. 
Nothing can atone—so far, at least, as social 
relations are concerned—for disregard, or even 
ignorance, of the requirements of ‘*‘ bienseance.” 
A man may command our admiration by his 
superior mental powers and erudition ; his vir- 
tues may elicit our most respectful esteem ; but 


if, with all these attributes, he be a boor in be- | 


havior, we shrink from a personal association 
whose offensiveness more than counterbalances 
its advantages. Had Johnson been a gentle- 
man in manner as he was a giant in intellect 
his career might have been a brilliant one; but, 
as it was, his rude demeanor repelled those 
who were most anxious to advance his inter- 
ests, forcing Chesterfield reluctantly to close his 
doors against him, and narrowing his circle of 


intimates to afew who could overlook the clown- | 


ishness of the man in their appreciation of the 
talents of the scholar. 

But although Fashion, acting in concert with 
Good-Breeding, has conferred upon us many 
useful and pleasant things, she sometimes as- 
sumes an independent part, and enters upon 
transactions in which her soberer companion 
has no interest: and here it is that the line 
of demarkation may be drawn between her ciy- 


ilizing influence and her injurious frivolity. | 


When her edicts are prompted by the sagacious 


counsel of her colleague unhesitating obedience | 


is yielded to them, not only by her liege sub- | 
| thou have this Man to thy wedded husband, to live to- 


jects, but by all the dwellers on the outskirts 
of her dominion; but when she meddles with 
matters beyond her sphere her caprices, how- 


ever they may be lauded by an abject few, can | 


never gain universal acceptance. Hence, while 


the forms of social intercourse are the same in | 
find in each some | 


all civilized countries, we 
purely local, because arbitrary, ‘‘ proprieties.” 
Look at religion, for instance. In France, 
Italy, Spain, and other continental countries 
Roman Catholicism, being the courtly mode of 
worship, is a sine qua non as regards a position 
in the beau monde: the Church of England is 


but by the suffrages of the ‘‘ upper classes :” in 
our own republic, despite the constitutional 
guarantee of religious liberty, Fashion has quite 
too much to say. 
to this denomination; there to that. To ful- 
fill all the conditions of fashionable life it has 
come to be quite as essential that one should 
have a pew in the rizht church as that he should 
have a residence in the right locality. Yet it 
may be said with justice thai, provided religion 


| mony? 


Here it enforces adherence | 


be upheld by Fashion, it matters little upon what 
denomination her approval be bestowed. Grant- 
ed: but, unfortunately, her interference in af- 
fairs whose morality is nearly connected with a 
religious code is not always innocuous, and goes 
far to prove that her devotion is rather to “‘ the 
outward and visible form” than to ‘‘ the inward 
and spiritual grace ;” and nowhere is this evil 
influence more demonstrable than in her trifling 
with the holy estate of matrimony. 

What marriage should be, the lessons of 
Holy Writ and our own purer feelings teach 
us: what it is, especially in what are called 
(save the mark!) the ‘‘ better classes,” 
Europe and America, we see, alas! too often. 
Reduced by Fashion’s assent in a multitude of 
instances to a mere expedient for the attain- 
ment of wealth, social position, or other world- 
ly advantages, it links together two wretched 
beings totally dissonant in character, tastes, 


both in 


and temperaments, whose weary lives are to be 
dragged out in uncongenial forced companion- 
ship; each day eliciting fresh points of dissimi- 
larity, fresh sources of discontent. How many 
couples are thus chained together who would 
willingly exchange their galling bondage for the 
material shackles of the galley-slave? How 
many widowers do we meet with living wives? 

You know who it is that says: ‘‘ For this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 


| shall cleave to his wife: and they twain shall 


be one flesh ;” and they, at least, who are mar- 
ried in the Episcopal Church, in the letter if 
not in spirit, assume mutual obligations based 
upon the Divine injunction : 

“* The Minister shall say to the Man: ‘Wilt thou have 
this Woman to thy wedded wife, to live together after 
God's ordinance in the holy estate of Matrimony? Wilt 
thou love her, comfort her, honor, and keep her in sick- 
ness and in health; and, forsaking al! others, keep thee 
only unto her, eo long as ye both shall live ? 

** The Man shall answer, ‘1 will.’ 

* Then shall the Minister say unto the Woman: * Wilt 


gether after God's ordinance in the holy estate of Matri- 
Wilt thou obey him, and serve him, love, honor, 
and keep him in sickness and in health; and, forsaking 
all others, keep thee only unto him, so long as ye both 
shall live ? 

** The Woman shall answer, * 1 will.’” 


Oh, wedded brethren! ye who in transac- 
| tions with your fellow-men make vaunt of 
**honor’—whose word is as your bond!—have 
ye been true to this your solemn promise? have 


ye faithfully kept your sacred trust? And ye, 
fair sisters! ye who shall impress for good or 


| evil the generation yet to come! have ye al- 
supported not only by the authority of the state, | 


ways fulfilled the vow ye took so tremblingly 
when ye joined hands ‘‘ before God and that 
company?” Have ye obeyed and served, loved 
and honored, the men ye took “for better, for 
worse ?” or was your tearful faltering not all 
from maiden modesty, but in some part due to 
compunction at the pledge ye were giving, con- 
scious that it would never be wholly redeemed ? 
Do ye not sometimes compound with your own 
consciences for failing to satisfy our hearts, by 


| avoiding formal derelictions—giving no thought 
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to the wide difference between duties performed 
and affection gratified ? 

The journey from the altar to the grave lies 
not on one continuous highway. The travelers 
must traverse a neutral space which separates 
the empire of Passion from the republic of Af- 
fection—a rugged, perilous ground, abounding 
in ravines and quagmires—in crossing which 
the wedlocked hands are unclasped, and each of 
the wayfarers strives alone, with insecure foot- 
steps, to gain the further boundary. Some hap- 
py few, by Heavenly guidance, find a safe path- 
way through this dangerous place, and pass in 
uninterrupted companionship, unconscious of 
its difficulties—many (let us hope most) with 
God's good help join hands again on the smooth 
plain beyond, never more to loose them. But 
alas! for those who, failing to fix their gaze 
upon the fair land that lies before them, become 
bewildered by the hazards of their course, and, 
losing foothold, sink inextricably into the slough 
of apathy, or fall bruised and bleeding among 
the jagged rocks of suspicion, heart-burning, and 
contention! Here evil spirits hover, sirens 
tempt! Here lurk estrangements, adulteries, 
divorcees! And here doth Fashion send her 
treacherous band of lying cicerones, who lead 


the luckless wanderers into paths easy of transit, | 


but divergent beyond hope of future meeting. 
This transition stage of married life, when 

man and wife have ceased to be lovers but have 

not yet become friends, varies in duration and 


result according to the characters of the parties , 


and their opportunities for mutual appreciation. 
To insure its amicable termination there must, 
of course, exist on both sides the estimable 
qualities and congeniality of disposition on which 
are based friendships between persons of the 


same sex; but something beyond these is also | 


needed—a self-control, a spirit of concession, 


prompted on one part by manly generosity, and | 
on the other by the submission, not of mere duty, | 
When, by oft-re- | 
peated couchings, the * little blind god” is gift- | 
ed with vision, many things which to the prac- | 
ticed eye are insignificant, strike upon his sight | 


but of affection and respect. 


with painful vividness, seeming to threaten act- 
ual impingement. During his convalescence, 


therefore, strong lights should be avoided, and | 
much caution exercised in the selection of ob- | 
In the less | 
pretentious walks of life, where husband and | 
wife are more dependent upon each other for | 
domestic happiness, there is a strong inducement | 
to reciprocal indulgence and conciliation, to that | 
prayerful self-watchfulness which alone can | 


jects to be presented to his view. 


smooth away antagonistic asperities and fit the 
spirit-surfaces for cohesive contact; but in the 
sphere of Fashion, so many extraneous diver- 
sions offer their allurements that, unless there be 
marked consonance of temperament, the chantes 
are that our ex-lovers, finding such easy escape 
from the irksome task of self-study and self-cor- 
rection, will become each day further separated 
by indifference and neglect. 

You remember the fable of Anteros, Cupid’s 
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younger but greater brother, the god of mutual 
tenderness and affection? Venus, grieved at 
the puny stature and weakly mind of her first- 
born, applied for advice to Themis, whose oracu- 
lar response was that the birth of a second son 
would cause the first to attain his proper growth. 
And so it happened; as soon as Anteros was 
born Love's strength increased, his form ex- 
panded, and while the two were together he felt 
and looked a vigorous youth; but if by chance 
they were separated poor Cupid shrank to child- 
ish size again, and returned to the playthings of 
infancy. 

Although, Heaven be thanked! fewer ma- 
riages de convenance—cold-blooded compacts of 
apathetic tolerance—occur in America than in 
Europe, yet the constitution of our society offers, 
in some respects, even greater opportunities for 
the detrimental interference of modish customs. 
Here, as there, the ton has only a sneer for con- 
jugal affection; here, as there, the etymology 
of husband—a house-bond or home-tie—is for- 
gotten. Wherever fashion reigns, those who so 
far transgress her rules as to keep their marriage 
vows (and there are many such) must hide their 
shameful vulgarity from notice, or a contemptu- 
ous cry is raised of ‘*’ Darby and Joan!” ‘‘ uxori- 
ousness!” ‘‘yegetation!” by all the foxes who 
have lost their tailsk—a noisy pack forsooth. 
But in Europe the man of fashion is almost al- 
ways a gentleman of leisure, and slender as may 
be the moral] tie that binds him to his spouse, 
he at least is able to maintain the external pro- 
priety of accompanying her in her round of 
| gayety; while here the exigencies of business 
pursuits, in nine cases out of ten, produce personal 
absence in addition to other sources of aliena- 
tion; our national usages, too, which permit 
women to go whither they will unattended, by 
lessening their dependence on their husbands, 
aid in weakening home interests. In no other 
country in the world do married people, as a 
rule, pass so little of their time together. 

Let us glance for a moment at the ordinary 
routine of a fashionable couple in America. 
The master of the house must start for his place 
of business at an early hour of the morning, 
probably before his wife, fatigued by overnight 
dissipation, has risen; if so, dispatching a soli- 
tary breakfast, he departs without seeing her. 
Throughout the day, and frequently until rea- 
sonable bedtime, he is detained ‘‘ down town ;” 
or, if he be released earlier from business cares, 
drops in at his club to while away the interval 
until a late dinner hour. The wife meanwhile 
is left alone to kill the dragging moments as she 
may, and what are her resources? Perhaps an 
hour’s practice at the piano, or the perusal of 
the latest demoralizing French novel, may en- 
liven a portion of the day, and two or three 
hours may, for a few weeks of ‘the season,” be 
| spent in visiting; but nobody’s list of acquaint- 

ances is inexhaustible, and when the requisite 
| number of cards have been left nothing remains 
| but “shopping” or idleness. To be sure one 
day out of every seven may be fixed for receiv- 
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ing visits at home, and occasionally an operatic 
matinée, or day concert, of some roving pianist, | 


affords relief fromthe monotony of her exist- | 
ence; but these serve only to embitter by con- | 


trast the dreary remainder of the calendar. 
After dinner she yields herself to the hairdresser 
and her maid, in passive preparation for the 
evening's party—her weary lord, who should find 
in blessed post-prandial domesticity a compen- 
sation for his diurnal labors, being left to his 

‘ening paper and cigar the while, or again 

eking at the club the relaxation he is denied 
at home. ‘Too tired to act as escort to his wife, 
he allows her to go at near midnight, and to re- 
turn at near dawn, alone, in a carriage driven by 
a hackman of whom he knows nothing; and ex- 
poses her, unprotected and unadvised, 
insidious advances of all the coxcombs of her 
acquaintance. 
her the courtesy he would extend to any other 


lady, he places himself in disadvantageous com- | 
parison with those who, possessing fewer merits | 


than himself perhaps, yet show her the conven- 
tional civility which 
brought into disregard. 

Nor does the matter rest here. Summer ar- 
rives, and with it the watering-place campaign. 
Madame, having made ready an elaborate as- 
sortment of appropriate toi/cttes, departs for New- 
port, Saratoga, Nahant, or some other 
able resort, while Monsieur, Mammon’s prisoner 

1 parole, is forced to remain in town, his house 


closed with the exception of one bedroom, and | 


the club his dining-place. She dances, drives, 
bathes, ecoquets with other men; he sups, plays 
cards, and keeps late hours at the club, or, may- 
hap, who can tell? consoles his bereaved heart 
by surreptitious flirtations with some unfortu- 
nate fair, kept captive like himself within the 
city limits. Of late years so habituated has our 
élite become to prolonged disjunction of man and 
wife, that it is no uncommon thing for one or 


the other to set out alone on a journey of a year | 


or two, for business or pleasure as the case may 


be, the remaining partner being left to enjoy | 


such distractions as chance or inclination may 
Can it be wondered at if, under such a 
system as this, estrangements are frequent ? 
And what sentiment but pity can be enter- 
tained for the poor girl who—married fresh from 
a fashionable ‘‘ young ladies’ seminary” (where 
her education is principally confined to a super- 
ficial smattering of music, French, and the 
‘‘ornamental”), with no tastes implanted, 
faculties cultivated, her imagination warped by 
the attractive experiences of her 
out,” and her standard of connubial happiness 
and duty lowered by the perusal of novels by 
George Sand and other French writers—is left, 
at the wane of the honey-moon, to almost con- 
tinual solitude, hard enough to bear if she love 
Vor. XXXII.—No. 192.—3 E 


to the | 


Too careless to practice toward | 


his marital intimacy has | 


fashion- | 


‘* first winter | 





her beiband, but a thousand times worse if sh 
| be indifferent to him, and can only employ het 
time in brooding over her disappointment? Shall 
we censure her if, failing resources within her- 
self, she plunge deeply into the lethean current 
of frivolous gayety ? or shall the blame be 1] 

to the faulty training and vicious example « 
** society ?” 

That there are many glorious exceptions to th¢ 

rules we have laid down—women who, with intel- 
ligence and culture, combine all requisites of th 
wife and mother, and men who are to them 
| friends, protectors, counselors —we gratefull 
}admit; but such exceptional instances exist in 
spite of *‘ society,” not in unison with it; and 
our description unfortunately applies to the ma- 
jority. 

The natural care and sustenance afforded | 
even brutes to their young is a sad interrupti 
to a fashionable career; and ‘‘ society,” there- 
fore, finds no grounds for reprehension if the 
wife who has the misfortune to become a mo- 
ther ignore her own instinct and her child's 
health, and resign the infant to a hireling for 
the vital nourishment which nature meant her 
to supply. All praise be awarded to those wl 
adhering to ‘‘ old-fashioned notions,” resist the 
temptations thus held out, and fulfill their holy, 
maternal trust!—all honor to her who, moder- 


ately oe in worl dly y ples aes yet h ld 


home! 

The incongruities and errors of our ‘*‘ Upper 
Tendom” arise from the attempt to ingraft upor 
| a Saxon stock a Latin code of morals and man- 
ners. Our language, our national institutions, 
our general usages are of Anglo-Saxon ori 
| and, despite the Norman element infused 
the parent country, there exists nor in England 
| and here, a sturdy honesty of 
|ill assorts with the tinseled Prem suited to 
more vivacious races. 

In the matter of external adornment we have 
naught to say. If it please our fair countrywo- 
men to copy in their costume the whimsical de- 
| vices of the former peasant girl who rules the 
world of dress from her chamber in the Tuil- 
eries, we bow and admire; but we beseech them 
to confine their imitation to the details of the 
toilet, to scarlet skirts and poodles dyed 
match, if so need be—not to import Parisian 
ideas in their Parisian bonnets, but to remem- 
ber that of modern tongues English and Ger- 


iaracter which 


o| man only, with their derivatives, have words fo1 


‘‘home ;” and that all the fascinations of Impe- 
rial circles have but a feather’s weight if placed 
in the scale against the real happiness found only 
in domestic relations. If they but will it so, the 
can reclaim truant men, recall Anteros to his 
brother’s side, and render ‘‘ home” what it should 
| be—the Heaven of the Heart. 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE STARVED AND POISONED. 


a 
ES; it is even so! Not only our brave 
soldiers in Southern prisons have been 


Y 


starved and poisoned by hundreds and thou- 
sands, but the whole American people are now 
encountering the same evils, and thousands 
upon thousands are destined to end a suffering 


life by this same miserable death. 
murderous operation is perpetrated daily and 


. . . | 
nightly, in our parlors, our bedrooms, our kitch- 
ens, our school-rooms, and even our churches | 


are no asylum from this barbarity. Nor can 


And this | 


we escape by our railroads, for even there the | 


same dreadful work is going on. 
preciate the truth of these representations we 
will refer to what is chiefly found in works of 
science. 

The human body is nourished and constant- 
ly renewed by two methods of supply... By one 
the food, first dissolved in the stomach, is ab- 
sorbed and then carried by minute vessels to 
the blood-vessels, by which it is distributed to 
nourish brain, nerves, muscles, bones, and every 
organ of the body. 

The other mode of nutriment is by the air, 
taken into the lungs. All the blood which 
nourishes the body must first be supplied with 
oxygen, the chief nourishing and vitalizing prin- 
ciple, one which is as indispensable to lite and 
growth as the food. This is obtained from the 
air taken into the lungs. 

The air consists of one-fourth oxygen diluted 
with three-fourths nitrogen. 
sist chiefly of innumerable small air-cells lined 
with minute blood-vessels. All the blood of 
the body passes through these blood-vessels of 
the lungs. In this passage each globule of 
blood takes a portion of oxygen from the air in 
the air-cells and carries it off to nourish some 
portion of the body. 

When the blood deposits the new nourishing 
particles from the stomach and lungs it receives 
instead the decayed matter of the constantly 
changing body. This waste and decayed mat- 
ter is carried back by the veins to another set 
of minute vessels that line the air-vessels of the 
lungs, thence passing into the air in the air-cells 
in place of the oxygen given up to the blood. 
This decayed matter is then expired into the 
surrounding atmosphere in the form of carbonic 
acid, together with some water and nitrogen. 
Thus at every breath the air in the lungs gives 
up its nourishing oxygen and takes in its place 


The lungs con- | 


To fully ap- | 


| with all their improvements. 


when and how and why sin came. 


contained in pure air. No room can be thys 
emptied until in some way a current of air j 
made that will carry off the air which is de- 
prived of oxygen and loaded with carbonic acid. 
And in all cases where this is not secured the 
inmates of a room or house or church or school- 
room are being poisoned by breathing carbonic 
acid and starved for want of oxygen. 

This poisoning process is thus exhibited in 
Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ House and Home Papers,” and 
can not be recalled too often: 








‘*No other gift of God, so precious, so inspiring, 
is treated with such utter irreverence and contempt 
in the calculations of us mortals as this same air of 
heaven. A sermon on oxygen, if one had a preach- 
er who understood the subject, might do more to 
repress sin than the most orthodox discourse to show 
A minister gets 
up in a crowded lecture-room, where the mephitic 
air almost makes the candles burn blue, and bewails 
the deadness of the church—the church the while, 
drugged by the poisoned air, growing sleepier and 
sleepier, though they feel dreadfully wicked for be- 
ing so. 

** Little Jim, who, fresh from his afternoon’s ram- 
ble in the fields, last evening said his prayers duti- 
fully, and lay down to sleep in a most Christian 
frame, this morning sits up in bed with his hair 
bristling with crossness, strikes at his nurse, and 
declares he won't say his prayers—that he don’t want 
The simple difference is, that the child, 
having slept in a close box of a room, his brain all 
night fed by poison, is in a mild state of moral in- 
sanity. Delicate women remark that it takes them 
till eleven or twelve o'clock to get up their strength 
in the morning. Query, Do they sleep with closed 
windows and doors, and with heavy bed-curtains ? 





to be good. 


‘*The houses built by our ancestors were better 
ventilated in certain respects than modern ones, 
The great central 
chimney, with its open fire-places in the different 
rooms, created a constant current which carried off 
foul and vitiated air. In these days, how common 
is it to provide rooms with only a flue for a stove! 


| This flue is kept shut in summer, and in winter 


opened only to admit a close stove, which burns 
away the vital portion of the air quite as fast as the 
occupants breathe it away. The sealing-up of fire- 
places and introduction of air-tight stoves may, 
doubtless, be a saving of fuel: it saves, too, more 
than that; in thousands and thousands of eases it 


| has saved people from all further human wants, and 


| property. 


carbonic acid, which is thrown out at each expi- | 


ration. If carbonic acid is taken undiluted into 
the lungs it is a fatal poison, causing death. 
Every occupant of a room is constantly ex- 
haling from the lungs this carbonic acid, which 
slowly mixes with the surrounding air. Thus 
it is that in every room in which human beings 
breathe carbonic acid is constantly accumu- 
lating unless some mode is employed to change 
the air of the room. Ventilation is a process 
for emptying a room of air loaded with car- 
bonic acid and bringing in a supply of oxygen 





put an end forever to any needs short of the six feet 
of narrow earth which are man’s only inalienable 
In other words, since the invention of 
air-tight stoves, thousands have died of slow poison. 
It is a terrible thing to reflect upon, that our north- 
ern winters last from November to May, six long 
months, in which many families confine themselves 
to one room, of which every window-crack has been 
carefully calked to make it air-tight, where an air- 
tight stove keeps the atmosphere at a temperature 
between eighty and ninety, and the inmates sitting 
there with all their winter clothes on become enerv- 
ated both by the heat and by the poisoned air, for 
which there is no escape but the occasional opening 
of a doer. 

‘¢It is no wonder that the first result of all this is 
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such a de ite of skin and lungs that about ‘half 
the inmates are obliged to give up going into the 
open air during the six cold months, because they 
invariably catch cold if they doso, It is no won- 
der that the cold caught about the first of December 
has by the first of March become a fixed consump- 
tion, and that the opening of the spring, which 
ought to bring life and health, in so many cases 
brings death. 

** We hear of the lean condition in which the poor 
bears emerge from their six-months’ wintering, dur- 
ing which they subsist on the fat which they have 
cquired the previous summer. Even so, in our 
long winters, multitudes of delicate people subsist 
on the daily waning strength which they acquired 
in the season when windows and doors were open, 
and fresh air was a constant luxury. No wonder 
we hear of spring fever and spring biliousness, and 
have thousands of nostrums for clearing the blood 
in the spring. All these things are the pantings 
and aiebl ations of a system run dow n under slow 
poison, unable to get a step farther. Better, far 
better, the old houses of the olden time, with their 
great roaring fires, and their bedrooms where the 
snow came in and the wintry winds whistled. 
Then, to be sure, you froze your back while you 
burned your face, your water froze nightly in your 
pitcher, your breath congealed in ice-wreaths on the 
blankets, and you could write your name on the 
pretty snow-wreath that had sifted in through the 
window-cracks. But you woke full of life and vig- 
or, you looked out into whirling snow-storms with- 
yut a shiver, and thought nothing of plunging 
through drifts as high as your head on your daily 
way to school. You jingled in sleighs, you snow- 
balled, you lived in snow like a snow-bird, and vour 
blood coursed and tingled, in full tide of good, mer- 
ry, real life, through your veins—none of the slow- 
creeping, black blood which clogs the brain and lies 
like a weight on the vital wheels!” 














To illustrate the effects of this poison the 
‘the Black Hole of Calcutta” are 
often referred to, where 146 men were crowd- 


horrors of 


ed into a room only eighteen feet square with 


but two small windows, and in a hot climate. 

fter a night of such horrible torments as chill 
the blood to read, the morning showed a pile 
of 123 dead men and 23 half-dead that were 
finally recovered only to a life of debility and 
suffering. 

In another case a captain of the steamer 
Londonderry, in 1848, from sheer ignorance of 
the consequences, in a storm, shut up his pas- 
sengers in a tight room without windows. The 
agonies, groans, curses, and shrieks that fol- 
lowed were horrible. The struggling mass 


finally burst the door, and the captain found | 


seventy-two of the two hundred already dead ; 
while others, with blood starting from their 
eyes and ears, and their bodies in convulsions, 
were restored, many only to a life of sickness 
and debility. 

To understand more clearly the nature of 
this poisoning, we refer to some farther details 
in the process of breathing. As before stated 
the lungs consist chiefly of air-cells, the walls 
of which are lined with minute blood-vessels. 
It is calculated that in a full-grown man these 
air-cells number eighteen million. 





STARVED 








AND POISONE D. 
Now every beat of the heart sends two ounces 
of blood into these minute blood-vessels tha 
line the air-cells, where the air in the air-cells 
gives its oxygen to the blood and receives car- 
bonie acid in return, which is then expired into 
Thus every three 


ght pounds of 


the surrounding atmosphere. 
minutes no less than twenty-ei 
blood pass through the Whether all 
this blood shall convey the nourishing and in 
vigorating oxygen to every part of the body or 
return susiiliaved of ca i 

tirely on the pureness of the atmosphere that is 
breathed. This shows how it is that city resi- 
dents gain strength and health by the sea and 
in the mountains, where the air has never been 
vitiated by the breath of men and animals. How 
much better it wou!d be if they would so pl ce 
their houses and ventilate them that they would 
inspire pure air all day and all night! 

It is ascertained by experiments that breath- 
ing bad air tends so to reduce all the process- 
es of the body, that less oxygen is demanded 
and less carbonie acid sent out. This, of 
lessens the vitality and weakens the 
constitution. that a 
person of full health, accustomed to pure air, 
suffers from bad air far more than those who 
are accustomed to it. The body of strong 
and healthy persons demands more oxygen, and 
and is distressed 
me reduced by 
because all the 
that less oxygen is 
needed, and less carbonic acid thrown out. 
This provision of nature prolongs many lives, 


lungs. 


acid depends en- 





cou 





This accounts for the fact 


throws off more carbonic acid, 
when the supply fails. But the ¢ 
bad air feels less inconvenience, 


functions of life are so slow 


| though it turns vigorous constitutions into 


Were it not for this change in 
the constitution thousands in badly ventilated 
streets and houses would come to a speedy 
death. 


One of the results of unventilated rooms is 


feeble ones. 


| scrofula. A distinguished French physician, 


M. Baudeloque, states that 

‘‘The repeated respiration of the same atmos- 
phere is the cause of scrofula. If there be entirely 
pure air there may be bad food, bad clothing, and 
want of personal cleanliness, but scrofulous disease 
can a not exist. 

‘This disease never attacks persons who pass 
their lives in the open air, and always manifests it- 
self when they abide in air which is unrenewed. 
Invariably it will be found that a truly scrofulous 
disease is caused by vitiated air; and it is not nec- 
essary that there should be a prolonged stay in such 
an atmosphere. Often several hours each day is 
sufficient. Thus persons may live in the most 
healthy country, pass most of the day in the open 
air, and yet become scrofulous by sleeping in a 
close room where the air is not renewed. This is 
the case with many shepherds who pass their nights 

| in small huts with no opening but a door closed tight 
| at night.”’ 

This physician illustrates this by the history 
|of a French village where the inhabitants all 
| slept in close, unventilated houses. Nearly all 
| were seized with scrofula, and many families 
| became wholly extinct, their last members, as 
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they reported, dying ‘‘ rotten with scrofula.” A 
fire destroyed a large part of this village; houses 
were then built to secure pure air, and scrofula 
disappeared from the part thus rebuilt. 

We are informed by medical writers that 
defective ventilation is one great cause of dis- 
eased joints, as well as diseases of the eyes, 
ears, and skin. 

Foul air is the leading cause of tubercular 
and scrofulous consumption, so very common 
in our country. Dr. Guy, in his examination 
before Public Health Commissioners in Great 
Britain, says: ‘‘ Deficierit ventilation I believe 
to be more fatal than all other causes put to- 
gether.” He states that consumption is twice 
as common among tradesmen as among the 
gentry, owing to the bad ventilation of their 
stores and dwellings. 

Dr. Griscom says : 

** Food carried from the stomach to the blood can 
not become nutritive till it is properly oxygenated 
in the lungs; so that a small quantity of food, even 
if less wholesome, may be made nutritive by pure 
air as it passes through the lungs. But the best of 
food can not be changed into nutritive blood till it 
1s vitalized by pure air in the lungs.” 
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| prefer to have my son remain in utter ignorance 
of books rather than to breathe, six hours every 
day, such a poisonous atmosphere. Theatres and 
| concert-rooms are so foul that only reckless people 
| continue to visit them. Twelve hours in a railway- 
car exhausts one, not by the journeying, but be- 
cause of the devitalized air. While crossing the 
ocean in a Cunard steamer I was amazed that men 
| who knew enough to construct such ships did not 
| know enough to furnish air to the passengers. Th 
distress of sea-sickness is greatly intensified by th 
sickening air of the ship. Were carbonic acid on/y 
black what a contrast there would be between our 
hotels in their elaborate ornamentation ! 
**Some time since I visited an establishment 
where 150 girls, in a single room, were engaged in 
needle-work. Pale-faced, and with low vitality 
and feeble circulation, they were unconscious that 
they were breathing air that at once produced in 
me dizziness and a sense of suffocation. If I had 
remained a week with them I should, by reduced 
vitality, become unconscious of the vileness of the 
air!” 


| 


There is a prevailing prejudice against night 
air as unhealthful to be admitted into sleeping 
rooms, which is owing wholly to sheer igno- 
rance. In the night every body necessarily 





Dr. Griscom, in his work on ‘ Uses and 
Abuses of Air,” says : 

‘*To those who have the care and instruction 
the rising generation—the future fathers and mo- 
thers of men—this subject of ventilation com- 
mends itself with an interest surpassing every oth- | 
er. Nothing can more convincingly establish the 
belief in the existence of something vitally wrong 
in the habits and circumstances of civilized life than 
the appalling fact that one-fourth of all who are 
born die before reaching the fifth year, and one-half 
the deaths of mankind occur under the twentieth 
year. Let those who have these things in charge 
answer to their own consciences how they discharge | 
their duty in supplying to the voung a pure atmos- | 
phere, which is the first requisite for healthy bodies 
and sound minds.” 





Dr. Dio Lewis,* in his very useful work, 
**Weak Lungs, and how to make them Strong,” | 
says: 

‘* As a medical man I have visited thousands of | 
sick rooms, and have not found in one in a hundred | 
of them a pure atmosphere. I have often returned 
from church doubting whether I had not committed 
a sin in exposing myself so long to its poisonous 
air. There are in our great cities churches costing 
$50,000, in the construction of which not fifty cents 
were expended in providing means for ventilation. 
Ten thousand dollars for ornament, but not ten 
cents for pure air! 

‘Parlors with furnace heat and gas-burners 
(each consuming as much oxygen as several men), | 
made as tight as possible, and a party of ladies and 
gentlemen spending half the night in them! In} 
1861 I visited a Legislative Hall, the Legislature be- | 
ingin session. I remained half an hour in the most 
impure air I ever breathed. Our school-houses are, | 
some of them, so vile in this respect, that I would 

* Dr. Lewis, in urging ventilation, fails in caution to | 
the invalid and delicate. All such, at all times, should 
be so clothed as never to feel chilly. This is the sure pre- 


} 
| 








ventive of colds, | 





breathes night air and no other. When ad- 
mitted from without into a sleeping room it is 
colder, and therefore heavier, than the air with- 
in, so it sinks to the bottom of the room and 
forces out an equal quantity of the impure air, 
warmed and vitiated by passing through the 
lungs of inmates. ‘Thus the question is, Shall 
we shut up a chamber and breathe night air 
vitiated with carbonic acid or night air that is 
pure? The only real difficulty about night air 
is, that usually it is damper, and therefore colder 
and more likely to chill. This is easily pre- 
vented by sufficient bed-clothing. The best 
way to admit pure air in the night (where win- 
dows are the only mode of ventilation) is to 
open the sleeping room into a hall where there 
is an open window. <A window with a small 
opening at top and bottom ventilates more than 


| with one opening only. 


It is important to invalids to know that warm 
air may be as pure as cold air, if it is warmed 
by proper methods. An open fire in a sleeping 
room is a safe and excellent mode of securing 
pure air that is properly warmed, and should 
be provided for the aged and the invalid. 

These statements give some idea of the evils 
to be remedied. But the most difficult point 
is how to secure the remedy. For often the 


| . » 
attempt to secure pure air by one class of per- 


sons brings chills, colds, and disease on another 
class, from mere ignorance or mismanagement. 

To illustrate this, it must be borne in mind 
that those who live in warm, close, and unven- 
tilated rooms are much more liable to take cold 
rom exposure to draughts and cold air than those 
of vigorous vitality accustomed to breathe pure 
air. 
Thus the strong and healthy husband, feel- 
ing the want of pure air in the night and know- 
ing its importance, keeps windows open and 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE STARVED 


AND POISONED. 





DESIGN FOR RESIDENCE. 


makes such draughts that the wife, who lives all | 
lay in a close room and thus is low in vitality, 
can not bear the change, has colds, and some- 
times perishes a victim to wrong modes of ven- 
tilation. 

So even in health establishments the patients 
will pass most of their days and nights in badly 


ventilated rooms. 3ut at times the physician, 


or some earnest patient, insists on a mode of 
ventilation that brings more evil than good to 
the delicate inmates. So, in railroad cars, those 
feeling the need of pure air will open windows 
on the feeble and delicate, to their serious in- 
J ry. 

The grand art of ventilating houses is by 
some method that will empty rooms of the vi 
tiated air and bring in a full supply of pure air 


y small and imperceptible currents. 

The present style of house-building tends to 
destroy public health more than any one other 
cause. 
fast becoming pestilent-pens of disease and de- 
cay. 

It is the object of the following pages to ex- 
hibit a model by which to build a well-ventilated 
house; and also to give some improved methods 
of warming and ventilating houses which are 
already built. 

In the November Number of 1865 the writer 
gave drawings and descriptions of a house that 
would offer most of the refinements and com- 
forts found in large and expensive houses de- 
manding a retinue of servants, and yet one that 
will secure economy of time, labor, and ex- 
pense, and enable a refined woman to train her 
children in an agreeable manner to that health- 
ful, domestic labor so important to a woman's 
health and her comfort and success as a house- 
keeper. The illustration representing the ele- 
vation and grounds is here repeated. 


The sleeping rooms of the nation are 





In that article it was proposed to devote a 


separate article to a well-v¢ 
to exhibit a mode 
smells of cooking. 


ited home ; and 
of escaping the heat and 
In attempting this, in the 
present article, the former general plan of a 
house is retained, with only the changes need- 
At 
the same time the various advantages of the 
general plan will be pointed out, and cautions 
given as to mistakes and evils to be avoided. 


ful to secure the above-mentioned objects. 


Descr iption and Advantage s of the Basement. = 
The bottom of the cellar should be dug as 
inclined plane toward the drain, and then filled 
up to a level with gravel and small stones, so 
that the water will sink through and run to the 


an 


Then the surface should be smoothed 
and covered with a hard water cement. 

To keep rats out of cellar and house, there 
should be a projection the width of half a brick 
about six inches below the surface of the ground 
outside; as rats do not for entrance 
deeper than this, and commence close to the 
house. 

There should be a cess-pool to receive all the 
drainings of the cellar, sink, and water-closets, 
to which the cellar drain should be carried. 
This may be so managed as to receive all the 
dead leaves and vegetables and decaying refuse 
of the place, to be transformed into manure. 
This secures a large amount of the finest kind 
of manure for the garden, and is a great piece 
of economy. But this use of a cess-pool may 
be so mismanaged as to cause fever and throat- 
diseases in the family. It should not be at- 
tempted until all knowledge as to such expo- 
sures and the precautions needful have been se- 
cured, 

One great advantage in this plan is the Wash 
Room, which admits surlight and fresh air by a 
glass door of the side-entrance and the thick 
glass windows in the floor of the veranda; 


drain. 


burrow 
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these windows to be raised by weights, Arches | 
are to be used to support the walls above. The | 
house should front south to secure sunlight in | 
all the principal rooms. 

In the wash room fixed bins with cocks of 
hot and cold water, and plugs at the bottom to 
let off the water, are a great saving of labor. 
These are placed by the window to secure light, | 
so that the washer can notice the soiled places. 

This room can be used as a kitchen whenever 
the family have servants and prefer it. 

The Store Room, opposite, can be used for all 


| arched opening six feet high. 


| for stores. 


Description and Advantages of the First Floor. 
—The front entrance has two doors meeting in 
the middle. Behind each is a recess, with 
Within, all out- 
er garments can be hung, and in one part place 
an umbrella-stand and box for over-shoes. Six 


| feet from the floor this recess is roofed, giving 


a space over it for busts or for a closed closet 
The windows opening into the con- 
servatory and veranda are best to slide into the 
wall, serving as doors. 

The Family Room opens with wide, sliding 


bulky family stores, and for trunks, boxes, ete. | glass doors into the veranda, which, in winter, 
It also can be used for a drying room, and | can be glazed and serve as a green-house. If 
warm air from the furnace may be conducted | the house is brick, a flue and open Franklin stove 
into it for this purpose. | on the west side will be much pleasanter than 
The Ice Closet is better than a refrigerator, | the fire-place on the other side, for which pro- 
as it can be used for larger quantities of meat | vision is made at f In case this recess, f, is 
and milk, and for many other things in hot} not used for a fire-place, it can ‘be made a 
weather. niche to hold flowers or busts, leaving a large 
The room for wood and coal is close to the | fancy opening beneath for ventilation. The 
dumb-waiter that raises them to the work room | fire-place in the other room can be similarly 
above. adjusted, according as the house may be of 
The Cold Air Conductor to the furnace has | wood or brick. 
two entrances, and dampers in each, by regu-| A room is much more agreeable to have the 
lating which the variations of the wind have | fire-place near a window, so as to have light 
less influence on the furnace heat. | enough when by that fire, and removed from 
A Wire Safe raised on a form beside the cel- | doors that cause draughts and frequent passing. 
lar stairs saves the descent of several steps. A window each side of the fire-place many 
This form may be large enough to hold pails who like much light will prefer, and a Gothic 
and other articles that are best kept in a cellar. | style allows windows any where they are want- 
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ed, whether in symmetry or not. Window-sills 
should never be higher from the floor than a 
low chair. High window-sills give a room a 
prison air. A house is much pleasanter with a 
basement so low as to have but one step to the 
ground, as this drawing provides. 

The two corners, with recesses for niches, may 
have small closets under, or book-cases can be 
put here with economy of room. Using a cor- 
ner thus makes a room seem 
larger than when a_ book- 
case projects into it. 

The Family Room opens 
by two doors into the Work 
Room, which, by close pack- 
ing of conveniences, can be 
made to hold all dishes for 
the table, and the stores and 
utensils for cooking. Below 
is an illustration of this 
mode of close packing. 

In front of the window is 
thecooking-form. The door, 
F, admits a barrel of flour, 
and a lid on the top, G, is to 
raise when using flour. In 
the barrel a scoop and sieve. 
On the left of this is the 
moulding - board C, where 
bread is made, and other 








Ak OY OE ae 
i 
articles for baking prepared on a board whi 
may be turned on one side for cooking, 
the other side for other uses. Next to the 
flour closet are large drawers, the under ones 
running on rollers, in which are stored the In- 
dian and Graham flour, the rye, tapioca, rice, 
etc., and two kinds of sugar used in cooking. 
On front and at the side are shelves, on which 
|are stored every utensil and every article used. 
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SECOND FLOOR 


Still farther to the left hand of the flour | the closet can be closed entirely by dropping all 
closet is the form, x, for preparing meats and | the doors. These doors should be raised by 
vegetables, on the top a board turned on one | weights inclosed in the partition and corner post 
side to cut meat and vegetables, and the other | so that they will be protected from injury. A 
side for other uses. On shelves in front are | large space over the stove closet may be used 
stored all the utensils and articles used in cook- | for shelves or closets for storage. Closets over 
ing meats and vegetables, and in preparing | the stove room and shelves within it should hold 
them for the table. In this cooking closet, by | the utensils used on and around the stove. 
an economic arrangement, are stored all the} In the entrance hall next the family room is 
family stores and supplies, and all the utensils | a small space that may be made a niche for 
for cooking and taking care of food. The | holding a light or for ornaments. To preserve 
shelves should reach to the ceiling, and the | symmetry, a similar niche may be taken out of 
highest have small closets to hold articles not | the wash closet next the home room. Small 
often wanted. marble shelves held up with brackets can be 

The stove closet should be as small as is con- | placed between the side windows and the doors 
sistent with a clear passage around it. The|to the adjacent rooms. These will serve for 
doors should ride with weights and be divided | flower-stands, or for the temporary reception of 
into two portions like common windows, so that the hats of entering gentlemen. 
the lower half can be raised for some purposes, The front wash closet is a great convenience 
and both be raised when a clear passage is| before and after meals, especially where there 
needed. The roof of this closet should be only | are young children. The passage from it to 
five and a half feet from the floor, and be made | the bath-room should be a sliding door. <A 
of sheet iron in the centre, terminating in a/| small sliding door may also be placed near the 
circular duct connecting with the brick air flue. | foot of the stairs, so that a passage to the back- 
The stove-pipe is to run through this duct to a | door can be made without going through the 
cast iron pipe running as high as to the loft front rooms. This will save much passing 
through the brick flue, marked B. through these rooms, especially where there 

This mode of ventilating the cooking closet | are children in chambers. All the doors to 
will carry off heat, so that it will not be very | bath room, wash closet, ete., should have 
hot. The window close by the stove should ground-glass panels in the upper sections and 
run to the floor to give plenty of light into the | balanced head lights over the doors. 
oven. The Home Room is especially for parents and 

When all heat and smells are to be shut out | children. Here, too, if the house is brick, an- 
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other window and a fire-place between two 
windows would greatly increase the comfort 
A flue and 
Franklin stove, set low on some non-cond cling 
surface, Will be better than any other fire-place. 
Where this is done, the fire-place at f, the oppo- 
site side, may be made a niche with an open 


and agreeableness of the room. 


ornamented ventilating screen below. 
‘he partitions each side of the bed recess 
should reach only to within a foot of the ceil- 


A small slid- 


s to the 


ing to secure better ventilation. 





ing door opening from the bed rece 
dressing-room would be a convenience. As 
hinge doors take up much room, where there 
is small space there should be sliding doors. 
These will especially be needed in the back 
passage and its adjacent rooms. In making 
sliding doors great care should be taken to have 
and with strong pivots that 
For all 
sliding doors the shieves or rollers should not 
be less than five or six inches diameter, and 
placed at the top. 

In arranging the dressing-room and children’s 
room great resources for storage are closets 
reaching to the wall. Drawers filling the whole 


end of the dressing-room to the wall will fill it 


them roll easily, 
will not easily be put out of order. 


no more than a single bureau, as to any avail- | 


able space for use. 

The closets at the back-door are for garden- 
dresses and tools, for washing hands, and vari- 
ous other needful purposes for servants and 
children. 

Where proper arrangements for ventilation 
are made, high rooms are uscless. Low ceil- 
ings are in better taste for cottage plans, and 
secure great economy in heating rooms. Nine 
or ten feet are the suitable height for this plan. 

Description and Advantages of the Second Floor. 
—The walls between the floor and roof should 
be four feet, with dormer-windows down to the 
floor 


In the two front-rooms are fire-places for 
If the house is brick, fire-places 
can be the other side of the room, and will be 


ventilation. 


much pleasanter as near a window. 


A flue and a Franklin stove, resting on non- 


conducting materials, will allow fire-places that 


are not in perpendicular line with those in the 


story below. 


The upper hall, bath-room, and water-closet 
must be lighted by windows opposite to win- 
dows in the partitions of the chambers adja- 


cent. 


The hanging of doors has much influence on | 
comfort in many cases, and should be carefully 
Often a door hung on one side 
makes a draught, when, if hung on the other 


attended to. 
side, it protects from it. 


WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


Description of the Transverse Section of this | 
House.—The object of this drawing is to illus- 
trate the mode of warming and ventilating, and 
also the construction of the Stove Closet, de- 
signed to exclude the smells of cooking, and, 
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in hot weather, to shut out the heat from the 
other parts of the house. 

The drawing represents the interior of that 
end of the house containing the Stove Closet 
and Work Room. 


First notice that all the large rooms have 
fire-places at A, and a flue connecting with the 
stove fiue (B). At the other end of the house 


all the fire-places connect with another venti- 
lating flue warmed by a cast-iron pipe lik 
at B, to which the smoke-pipe of the 


Ply 
All these 


flues unite in one 
By this arrangement, 


e 


the one 
furnace joins. 
whenever a 
fire is in either one of these fire-pk 
the furnace, or in the stove, a current of warm 

the chi and thus 


air is created at the top of the chin 
a draught is made in all connected flues. Then 


chimney. 


ices, OF In 





} 


registers open near the floor at H into these 
ventilating flues. All the rooms have registers 
opening near the floor into these ventilating 
flues, as also the bath-rooms, water-closets, and 
cellar. These registers must be a simple net- 
ting or ornamental fixed openings, which should 
be twelve inches by nine in size. The two small 
chambers should have tin conductors to the 
ventilating flue running under the floor, with 
a ventilating register. By this arrangement 
the air, vitiated by carbonic acid, is carried off, 
while the pure air rushes in from doors and 
windows or from the furnace air chamber. 
Where the several flues unite in one a sus- 


taining cross-timber should be placed under, 
and fastened to the timbers of the roof. This 
is to remove the danger of any sinking or fall 
of the chimney. At the point where the flues 
begin to unite small openings must be made, 
with sliding covers, where the soot can be taken 
out. Great care must be taken that the inside 
of the flues be perfectly smooth, so as not to 
impede the smoke by projections. The owner 
of the house should see to this himself. 

In constructing the Stove Closet the roof 
should be as low as will answer without stoop- 
ing. And as women are cooks, five feet four 
inches will be high enough. The roof directly 
over the stove to be sheet-iron, terminating in 
the duct surrounding the stove-pipe (D). 

In preparing the flue for the stove a cast- 
iron stove-pipe must be made and fastened into 
the flue by iron projections when building the 
house. The side of this pipe where the outer 

| stove-pipe is to join must have a side projec- 
tion extending through the brick flue, and to 
this the stove-pipe is to be fitted. The circular 
duct inclosing the stove-pipe must terminate at 
| the brick flue (D), and be divided in sections 
to be taken apart when the stove-pipe needs 
cleansing. Thus the stove-pipe outside of the 
flue can be removed and cleansed, and the pipe 
within the flue will not need cleansing, and 
remains stationary. The cast-iron pipe must 
reach as high as to the bend of the chimney in 
the loft. Ifthe Stove Room has the right kina 
of stove it will never become very hot, especial- 
ly as it has a window in addition to the venti- 
lating draught. 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION, SHOWING METHOD OF WARMING AND VENTILATION, 


In conducting the warm air from the fur- | air register in the Family Room be placed near 
nace the bends in the conducting-pipes should the wall between the two doors of the Work 
be curved and not angular, as thus the air is less| Room. Then both these doors should have 
impeded. Where north and east winds pre- their hinges the side toward this register. This 
vail in the cold season the warm air should | position of the register makes it desirable to 
enter the north or eastern side of the room. | have another window the east side of the room 
Thus the air is pressed over the room instead | to give light when sitting to work by the regis- 
of away from it. The warm air also should 'ter. For the Home Room the warm-air regis- 
enter as far as is convenient from the yentilat- ter should be near the doors of the bed recess. 
ing register, that it may thus pervade the whole | The warm-air pipe for the chambers should run 
room before it is drawn off; otherwise much | through the bath-rooms. 
heated air is lost. The Hopper Closet, by the chamber bath- 

In agreement with the above let the warm- | room, is so named from its containing a small 
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cast-iron hopper, or 

sink, with a tight-fit- 

ting hinged lid; this ®& 

hopper is supplied with \ 

water by means of an & 

ordinary brass cock, WARM AIR 
andshould havea waste REGISTER 


pipe of not less than 





‘a 


PARLOR 


COLD AIR 
REGISTER 


SMOKE PIPE 








two inches diameter, Ss oes 
and an ordinary trap to § 

prevent the rising of \ 

smells; this waste-pipe } 

leads to the large drain- & 

pipe in the cellar. A 

small ventilating pipe 

of tin should connect 

the hopper with the CELLAR 
ventilating flue else- 


where described, which, 
with the aid of the trap 
and the close lid, ren- 
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lers the closet free from 
lisagreeable smells. — 
Any housekeeper will 
see how much a hopper of this kind will facili- | 
tate chamber-work, as only afew steps from the 


chamber door are necessary to get rid of every 
thing that otherwise must be carried down stairs. | 
The construction of Water Closets demand | 
for complete success—1. That the pipes run 
where the water will not freeze ; 2. That the 
soil or drain pipes be vertical, and fully four | 
inches in diameter; 3. That the hopper be fully 


five inches in diameter; 4. That ventilation be 





secured by a conductor under the seat, three | 


inches in diameter, connecting with a ventilat- 
ing flue; 5. That a fall supply of water be se- 
cured. If a// these are not secured there will 
be mischief and trouble such as to render these 
conveniences often a nuisance rather than a 
comfort. If ad/ are secured, no other house- 
hold improvement so much promotes health, 
neatness, and economy of labor. 

The chief objection to attic chambers is the 
heat of the summer sun on the roof. This 
drawing exhibits a remedy for this in a double 
The air from without through 
openings at the eaves (covered with perforated 
tin to keep out rats and mice), and passes be 
tween the two roofs into the loft and out 
through a grating into the chimney atG. Thus 
a current of cool air between the double roofs 
keeps the chambers cool. 

The advantage of attic chambers is economy 
in using Gothic roofs, while securing the pic- 
turesque cottage style. The double roof may 
be extended upward, and small, cool chambers 
be made in the loft. 

One advantage of this plan is its ready adapt- 


roof. enters 


ation as two separate tenements for two small | 
|a flue is warmed by a fixed cast-iron pipe, or 


families. The Family Room, and Work Room, 
and three chambers would serve for one. The 
Home Room and appendages, with the cham- 
bers over, and the Wash Room for a kitchen, 
would serve for the other family. The cellar 
and entrance halls to be used in common. 


NG AND VENTILATION, 

In presenting this article to the public, the 
writer has chief reference to the health of 1 
men and children, which has become a matter o 
alarming interest. 

Women of the wealthy classes spend most 
of their time in the house, and use little do 
mestic exercise to enlarge chest and lungs. 
When sent to school they breathe in crowded, 
unventilated The of 
the day diminish the size and power of the 
Thus a gen- 


school-rooms. fashions 
lungs to women and young girls. 
eration is growing up starved to slender and 
weak muscles for want of the nourishing oxy- 
gen, and the whole constitution weakened and 
poisoned by carbonic acid. A distinguished 
writer, in speaking of the unventilated cham- 
bers, maintains that most of those who build 
houses at the present day, ‘‘might justly be in- 
dicted for manslaughter.” 

Every house, every school-house, and every 
church, every factory, hospital, prison, and 
work-shop ought to be built so that the proper 
supply of fresh air can not be excluded. No- 
thing ought to be left to the care and intel- 
ligence of occupants, who never will properly 
regulate and attend to this all-important duty. 
It will be seen that in this drawing a fire 
in any room in the house ventilates the whole 
without any choice or care of the occupants.* 

The drawing above presents a method of 
warming and ventilating a room that can be 
adopted in houses already built. By this mode 
the cold air is taken from the bottom by a reg- 
ister on one side of a room, while the warm air 
enters from the furnace register on the opposite 
side of the room. This can be done only when 








some other method by which a current of warm 


* While the author claims whatever merit there is in 
the plan of the house, stove closet, etc., she is indebted to 
Mr. A. Hutton, of Philadelphia, for the drawings, for the 





system of ventilation, and for several valuable criticisms, 
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air is connected with the cold air at the bottom There are two classes to be found in this 
ofaroom. This secures great economy in fuel, world—those who live to save men from igno- 
and also removes the great evil of furnace- rance and sin as the chief end, while personal 
heated rooms; i. e., the head kept in warm air ease and enjoyment are sought only so far as js 
and the feet in cold. consistent with this chief end, and no farther. 
When there are no arrangements for secur- The other class are living to get all the good 
ing ventilation, the only mode of gaining pure | things of this life for themselves and their fam- 
air is by windows. Openings for this purpose ilies. Those who live to save men carry their 
should be at the top of the windows; and small _ rewards with them into that eternal state wher 
openings in two windows secure a circulation | ‘‘ their works do follow them.” Sut the other 
better than opening in one only. class gain nothing but that which perishes in 
All ventilation should be so managed that | the using. 
there shall be no perceptible draught. Anyroom| In which class, O friendly reader, are you num- 
with a fire in an open fire-place secures proper bered? For which end are you building your 
ventilation unless crowded with occupants. house, earning your wealth, and training your 
In securing the proper ventilation of a room | children? Are you laying such plans that all 
it is very important that the temperature should | your means will be spent in self or family in- 
be made to conform to the age and health of | dulgence, or are you aiming to make a home 
the inmates. The aged and those in delicate | that shall be a perennial stream of blessings to 
health require a warmer atmosphere than the | all around ? 


young and healthy; while those who exercise This article is written to attract the thonght- 
in the open air can bear a much colder room | ful attention not so much of those of humble or 
than those who do not. | moderate means as of those in affluent cireum- 


In this matter the Christian principle should | stances. There is a tide of wealth and _pros- 
rule—‘‘ We that are strong ought to bear the | perity setting in to our country unparalleled in 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please our-| extent and power, and many Christian men 
selves.” A Christian mode of accommodation | and women will be drawn into a current of 
on both sides could be secured by regulating | worldliness and self-indulgence from which they 
the clothing: those who are too warm taking | now would shrink with dismay. Let those who 
off, and those too cold adding clothing. A sim-| are planning for future life take thought in 
ilar style of Christian kindliness should prevail! good time. Shall your future homes become 
in public rooms and traveling conveyances. | the abodes of an industry, thrift, and benevo- 
The delicate and infirm should be seated near- | lent economy that shall provide means to bless 
est the fire, and care be taken to protect from | the community all around, by a wise example 
draughts of cold air. | and an outpouring beneficence? Or shall they 

In our railroads every person sitting next a| be the proud residences of the indolent, the 
window can by aid of a wisp of a newspaper | self-indulgent, the exclusive, and the worldly ? 


raise the window for an inch or so, and thus} ‘‘Charge them that are rich in this world 
gain pure air without injury to others near. | that they be not high-minded; that they do 


When car windows are fully open in cold weath- | good; that they be rich in good works ; ready 
er, they should be only at the back part of the | to distribute ; willing to communicate ; laying 
sar, and those who are delicate can retreat to up in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the front part. the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal 

In rooms warmed by close stoves there is no | “fe.” 
way to secure a proper supply of pure air but | ___ 
by such a use of fuel as will allow of windows 





: “OUKREN’ ' TORK » 
open at the top an inch or two. QUEEN'S GOOD WORK. 
In concluding this article, the aim of which QUEEN without a throne, without a crown, 
is to lead to a Christian mode of building houses without a kingdom: only a pale girl of 


and conducting the family state, the writer will | twelve, with wistful eyes, a concealed fire half 
introduce what some may call a short sermon hidden in their shining depths, like that which 
with a text furnished by a prophet thousands burns in the opal’s heart. Robed in no violet 
of years ago: ‘* They that are wise shall shine | satin or cloth of gold was our Queen, but in 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they | scanty blue homespun, and her short gold-bronze 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for hair was carelessly turned back into a net where 
ever and ever.” Every family is designed to! it glittered like sunshine against prison-bars. 
be a small church, in which the young are to be It was rather a rugged scene on which she 
trained to righteousness themselves, and then | looked, though a setting sun was making it 
taught how to ‘‘turn many to righteousness ;” | glorious with a dome of barbaric pearl and gold, 
that thus, in a future life, surrounded by those | and rose-flushed waves of light or billowy drifts 
rescued from ignorance and sin, they may shine | of purple were melting softly away in the west. 
as stars for ever and ever. A few plume-like pines stood up clearly defined 
The planning of a home should have for its | against that kindling glow; and nearer spread 
aim this greatend. Children are to be trained to | intractable hills with huge boulders cropping ont 
be workers for the good of others—-not to be. mere | here and there, a long yellow road winding about 
recipients of the toils of surrounding friends. | them. But there were damp glens also, reedy 
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QUEEN'S 





and treacherous, with climbing tangled vines 
knotted and twisted in strange festoons, and 
spongy velvet sod with a gleam of water in it. 
knew every bit of that toil-suggestive 
so she looked at the sun and revolved a 
new idea in a dissatisfied state of mind. 

‘¢ Looks like de new Jerusalem, sure enough, 
wid ” shiny streets of gold,” said Maum Rina, 
“ame out to the well; ‘‘and I wish I was 
a-walkin dere dis blessed minute, Miss Queen.” 

Queen could not help laughing at the idea of 

old Maum Rina, with her glistening black 
and spotted turban, and her queer shapeless 
waddling over the shifting gold and pur- 
ple billows that made up the shining wav. But 
the next moment she looked solemn enough as 
she followed Maum Rina into the kitchen and 


Queen 


scene, 





ngure, 


sat there watching her make the corn-dodgers 
for t At last she heaved a great sigh. 


” 


‘‘T wish there was something to do! 

‘‘Do! why thar’s heaps to do,” said Aunt 
Rina, with a sarcastic sniff, for she was a con- 
firmed grumbler; “ I’se sartain sure, I’se allers 
a-doin, an a-bein, an a-sufferin, as poor Marse 
George done studied about.” 

The woman’s voice faltered a little, for poor 
Marse George had fallen before the deadly hail 
of Northern bullets. ‘‘ Poor George’ whom she 
had nursed and tended long before the baby with 
its little air of royalty—therefore nicknamed the 
‘¢Queen”—had appeared on the stage of life. 
But the young girl had been reading a book on 
heroism and self-sacrifice ; and one line throbbed 
in and out of her brain, and set itself to music 
in her hear ‘Do noble things, not dream 
them all day long.” 

‘“‘If I were really a queen now I might do 
some great deed,” she said, musingly, while 
fire burned in her eyes. 

‘*Now don’t yer go a heavin of yerself agin 
Providence, chile,” said Aunt Rina, sententious- 
ly. ‘*You’s Queen o’ yerself; an that’s more 
nor some folks, I reckon. An ye’ve got a white 
skin; then thar’s yer mar. Count up yer 
blessins, honey. That's the best cure for low 
sperrits.” 

‘* Tt wouldn't take me long,” answered Queen, 
smiling. 

‘‘Well, I couldn’t spend a day on it, sure 
enough,” said Rina, as she laid the smoking 
brown cakes on the plate; ‘‘ but dar’s heaps o’ 
folks wuss off in dese war times. So run now 
an ax Miss Clara ef she’s ready fur tea.” 

‘*‘ Miss Clara” was Queen’s mother; but she 
was a whimsical invalid; a depressed, faded, dis- 
ippointed woman, who spent her days in an 
easy-chair with a novel, and took no care of the 
child. Queen had a father, too, though he had 
not been counted among her blessings, for he 
was quite the contrary—a passionate, se If-willed, 
dissipated man, who had sold and spent one 
slave after another till only old Maum Rina and 
her son Scipio were left. Queen could not shed 
a single tear when such a father said ‘‘ good-by,” 
even though she knew he was going into the 
Southern army, for she had trembled before his 


the 
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passionate entiyis aks and heard his drunken c 
rousals too often for that. Indeed the g 
bors were apt to « ) change t the — letter of her 
father’s name, ‘‘ Bevil Ward; j 
their estimate of the man with more force than 
elegance. 

Queen was walking slowly on her errand when 
a loud voice was heard at the gate, and = 


neigh 


hich showe 


sundry ‘‘whoas” and ‘‘haws,” Scipio stopped 

his ox-team and stood there in a strangely un- 
decided way. ‘No account nigger,” said Aunt 
Rina, evidently in a bad humor with the world, 
in spite of her lesson on content, ‘ wot's he 
a-waitin for, now, and dese cakes all a-spilin— 


drat his yaller hide!” so she waddled o it to tl 
gate, all impatient to hear the news from town 
and glad that Queen was not near to note he 
anxious inquiries as to the whereabouts of ‘* Lin- 
kum’s army.” 
Queen looked after her vaguely for 

onds, and then was turning away, when she heard 
her name called softly in an awe-struck way by 
Maum Rina. When she reached the ! 


gate she 
stood still as if transfixed by a 


a few sec- 


bolt of ice. She 
had never looked on Death before, but surely 
this white horror with rigid limbs and closed 
eyes, violet-lidded, and bloodless lips, pressed 
in patient pain, and folded hands in saint-like 
prayer, and dark locks, lustreless and damp 

surely here was the awful presence and power 





of Death. But from the great gun-w 

i side the blood was welling slowly for 

Maum Rina knew that life was there, though it 

was fast pouring out in that crimson tide. 
“We's a-studyin wot to do,” said Maum 

Rina, seriously, “‘an dar’s no time to lose.” 


‘¢ Why, take him in the house and let Scipio 
go for a doctor,” said Queen, promptly. 

*“But—but I suspicions he’s a Yank,” said 
Maum Rina in a doubtful way—for she did not 
let her young mistress know that she was heart 


and soul with ‘* Linkum’s army.” ‘‘ Sip, what 
you see on dat ar shiny button ?” 
“‘T sees a mighty peert-lookin, sassy bird on 


it, an I reckon it’s de eagle, sure nuff,” said 
Sip, seriously. 


The 1 man had been r¢ 


hat, and boots, as was customary, 


bbed of coat, 
and only one 
large gilt button was left to tell his nationality. 

‘*Tt makes no difference,” 
a great effort—for she was a patriotic little thing 
—partisan without bitterness— ‘‘ he will die 
now if we do not help him, and we would have 
a great sin upon us. ‘Take him into George’s 
room, Maum Rina, and Sip can go for the doc- 
tor.” 

So between them the helpless load was car- 
ried up to the room unused since poor George’ 
death —where the shadows hid and had their 
home, where the sunlight never looked in with 
friendly eye—and laid upon the high white bed 
that gleamed like a snow-drift in the chill twi- 
light. Only Aunt Rina stanched the wound as 
well as she could, and Queen forgot her horror 
in bathing the broad white brow with cold wa- 
ter. 


wounde 


said Queen with 
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**What’ll yer mar say ?” whispered Rina, in | 


an awe-struck voice, pausing in her friendly of- 
fices. ‘‘Sakes alive! I’m so weak ye could knock 
me down with a straw. Why couldn’t Sip ha 
took him to the Coles’s, or some dratted Union 
folks, and not done bring him here?” 

‘* Never mind—he’s here now,” said Queen, 
not without some heart-quaking—‘‘and I'll 
make it right with mamma.” 

*Q Lor! I wish I was in de good ship Zion, 
sailin for de hebbenly shore, I do,” said Rina, 
witha sigh. ‘‘ Dar’s de cakes a-gittin cold, and 
the tea a-spilin, and not a yerthly han to put to 
em but mine!” 

At this moment the sick man slowly opened 
wondering dark eyes upon the strange faces 
around him, and then fumbled about with stiff and 
nerveless hands, as if searching for something, 
but he could not speak. Queen looked at him 
with a quick-springing sympathy and enthusiasm 
in her heart. Poor fellow! so young and hand- 
some; what if he was an enemy? did not Rina 
say often that the good Book told us to “love 
our enemies ?” 

But at that moment a shrill, querulous voice 
pierced through the shadowy silence of the 
room : 

**Queen! Queen!” 

Queen started, and felt that it would not be 
so easy to make it all right with mamma. She 
hurried the things nervously on a waiter; the 
cakes cold now; the little white roll, with a 
morsel of currant-jelly that quivered like a great 
ruby beside it, and walked up the dark stairs 
into her mother’s room, with such a trembling 
in her hands that the things rattled in a strange, 
uncanny way as she went along. <A few dull 
red coals lay on the hearth, for there was al- 
ways a fire in the invalid’s room, and cast a 


weird light, half glow, half gloom, over the | 


apartment. Queen lit a candle silently and 
drew up a small round table by her mother’s 
side. 

‘**Ts Sip home ?” 

‘Yes, mamma, an hour ago.” 

** And why was I not told? Any letters?” 

**No, mamma; but he brought a—”’ 

‘* What is it, child? I thought I heard an un- 
usual noise.” 

‘*A wounded man—a soldier—” 

‘* What in the world are we to do with him ?” 
said Mrs. Ward, quite roused to animation by 
annoyance: ‘‘I’m sure I can’t get proper at- 


tendance myself with so few servants—send him | 
to the Raymonds—they’d like to help the cause ; | 


besides, they’ve made money out of the war, 
and might spend a little.” 

**Yes, mamma—but he’s a Yankee.” 

An intense expression of bitterness, scorn, 
and disdain came upon her face and concealed 
its usual inane expression like a mask. 

“Turn him out into the road immediately,” 
she said. ‘‘Can I think of my dead boy and 
save his life!” 

‘* He would die before morning,” said Queen, 
solemnly. 


**So did my boy !” 
‘Yes, mother; that was in battle. It was 
dreadful, but it was different; if we turned him 
out it would be a kind of murder.” 
Mrs. Ward hated to be uncomfortable, and 
this subject was too disagreeable to argue, so she 
turned petulantly to her supper and said, ‘‘ Let 
me never hear of him again, and do as you like.” 
Queen felt a little sense of triumph and power 
as she went down to the sick room again. 
So day after day wore slowly on, and the sick 
man had gently lapsed away into a land full of 
grotesque shapes and dream fancies. He toiled 
over sandy deserts that stretched out before him, 
glittering like steel-gray silk, where his feet 
sank more and more, while a burning sirocco 
drank his life, till at last the treacherous quick- 
sand parted and engulfed him. But he awoke 
in some fragrant isle of Eden lying in dark pur- 
ple spheres of sea; he breathed air of balm, and 
saw the orange with its golden globes hanging 
over him, and lustrous birds quivering in and 
out of the tangled thickets like flying gems. 
Dark girls with Oriental faces and eyes of trop- 
ical dusk knelt before him and offered him cool, 
delicious sherbet in glasses of twisted amber; 
| but before his parched lips could touch the brim 
some fiend unseen would dash the life-draught 
to the ground, and it would crawl away in ser- 
pent-like streams under the broad leaves. Then 
he seemed to be floating on one of those streams, 
on, on to the great ocean—down, down to the cool 
sea-caves, through coral arches wreathed with 
slimy, floating sea-weed into the palace of the 
sea-king, into the sand-strewn caverns still and 
deep, where the wrecks of the world were strewn. 
Ah! it was horrible to see the grinning skele- 
tons around, with no power to gather the world’s 
ruined argosies that drifted over them or lay in 
the very grasp of the bony hand. The sick man 
| shuddered as the great whales came sailing by, 
and the sea-monsters coiled about him, till sud- 
denly the spent tide left him cast high up on a 
frozen beach and he looked down upon a sea of 
ice. Glaciers and pearly icebergs were on every 
side faintly rose-flushed in the first ray of the 
aorning sun. Plumy pines sparkled in an icy 
mail, and every bare twig hid itself in diamond 
foliage. All around him stretched fields of snow 
curling in foam-waves, with soft hints of light 
in their white tops, and a bitter, blinding blast 
sweeping over them. But the pearly sunlight 
grew golden, then rosy, and tree and shrub 
flashed out in royal splendor; amber and violet 
or scarlet rays trembled in every crystal mail 
| like the colors in a prism. 
When Meredith Grafton opened his eyes once 
| more, after three weeks’ unconscioysness, he saw 
the dazzling rainbow colors yet; for a peacock- 
| feather brush, with its myriad eyes of gold and 
| green, seemed to return his languid gaze. Then 
his eye wandered to a bright window framed in 
| green swaying leaves, through which the sun- 

light softly melted and trembled on the head 
| of his demure little nurse. And the peacock 
| brush swayed over him with a measured motion 
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QUEEN’S 





till every seemed regarding him with on | 
unblinking, round-orbed astonishment. Maum | 
Rina held it now, for Queen’s arms were aching. 

The next moment he lifted one thin and blue- 
veined hand, as if expecting to find something 
precious —— there, but dropped it nervously 
on the bed, with a despairing groan. 

‘¢Lor’s honey, don’t now ; it’s all right,” 
Maum Rina. 

‘““Where is it?” h 
mation. 


‘¢ Here 


eye 


said 


asked, with sudden ani- 


oO 


it Massa—de mose strengthenin 


beef-tea—it’s mighty little beef dar is now—an 
I jes done bile him.” 

‘* But where is it?” he asked again, half rising 
in the bed. 

‘*Sakes alive! he’s possessed, I reckon, an 
been a seein Ole Sam—it! Miss Queen, an- 
swer him, honey. Ise loss my breff.” 


Queen went forward softly, and Meredith 
Grafton felt a strange trust that small, 
friendly face; for he read there great patience 
and power—he saw that this young girl was 
full of nerve and fire. He tried to smile 
careless smile as he spoke to her: 

A button—only a gilt button.” 

Queen went to get it—the only one left, as it 

app .ared—while Maum Rina said: 
‘TI reckon it’s a charm, Massa?” 

‘*Yes—a kind charm,” said Meredith, 
turning it over in his thin fingers; ‘‘but a 
charm, I fea 


é 


in 


a 





r, that has lost its power. I must 

go at once. id 
‘* Massy on us!” cried Maum Rina; ‘talk 
’ an ridin, an ye’ve bin three long weeks 
a lyin dar, senseless, takin de slime drafts—or 
what’s de name ob dem efferwessin drinks dat 
‘‘ Three weeks !’’ said Meredith, sinking back 
in a white despair. ‘Too late—too late!” 


Can I get a horse? 
goin, 
rr 
goes fizzin like mad ?” 
**No, ’tain’t—nothin’s too late for yer Heb- 


enly Marster; He kin work, an no man kin 
hender,” said Rina, casting out a grain of spir- 
itual comfort, without knowing the special need, 





and leaving it with him for his soul’s refresh- 
ment while she went out of the room. 

Without, the sultry stillness of a July noon, 
the shrill-voiced ae: in the cedar shade that 
stood up motionless before his window. With- 
in, the buzz of some droning flies, tl 
steadfast face of his young nurse, and the dis- 
tant sound from the kitchen of a slowly-chant- 
ed religious tune. Maum Rina flavored all her 
dishes with these *‘ spirituals,” as they are called 
among the ne and evidently gained much 
refreshment the same. It came to the 
sick man’s ears with a simple power and pathos 
of its own: 


slow 1c 


srTroes, 


from 












**De Lord he is a-callin—callin—callin— 
Callin de hebenly roll; 
And I'm a-waitin—waitin—waitin 
For to yere Him call my sou 
An we'll nebber taste deff no more 
Oh yes, my brudder, you'se boun to go- 
Oh yes, my brudder, you'se boun to go— 


Oh yes, my brudder, you’se boun to 
An sail for de hebenly 


shore.*’ 


GOOD WOR K. 
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For ¢ a few moments the lines brought to the 
young man a thought of how near he had been 
to the fearful breakers that would have launched 
him into the dread and soundless sea that surges 
about all living. He thought with a shudder by 
what a frail spar he had clung in those seething 
chasms of gloom and darkness through which he 
bad struggled the last three weeks, and what 
ruined wreck it was that was now stranded o1 
the shores of life. And some prayer of thanks- 
| giving shaped itself in his heart. Then the gay 
green and gold eyes began to stare at him again 
—as they moved in slow circles—for Queen held 
the brush. Meredith looked at her. 

**So you have been my nurse ?” 


9 


} 
i 





‘*Yes—I and Rina,” answered Queen, with 
quiet self-possession. 

*But—but is there no one else in the 
house ?” 

**Oh yes; mamma—and Scipio.” 

**Do you hear of the war here?—do you 
know what has happened since I have been ly- 


ing here like a log?” he exclaimed, 
impatience. 

‘*T know that father wrote the Yankees were 
well whipped,” said the little girl, with a polite 
hesitation. ‘* Thatis all—we never took a news- 
paper.” 

‘¢ Enough—enough, my dear. 
me a word of advice ? 


with fiery 


Will y 
I have no other helper, 
you see, and I knowI can trust you. I'll de- 
pend upon your honor.” 

‘* Well, Sir, you can trust me”—with a grave 
little air 

‘*You see this button—common and usual 
to chance observers—but containing within dis- 
patches—priceless three weeks ago—valueless 
now, I fear. Will you take it and drop it into 
the hottest place in the kitchen fire, or will you 


1 give 





| . ” 1: 7 
| send it to General ——,” and he whispered the 
| 
| name. 
“‘ Ah!” said the young girl, with bated breath 


onan other side.” 


“but my fathe 
** Secesh ! 


r fights upon the 
so I sup} 1. Well, 


osed, it is a short 
road to the kitchen fire.”’ 


3ut Queen mused silently. She was ig- 
norant, of course, of all the sacred or avowed 
causes of international strife. She had only 


accepted blindly a position on the Southern 


side as a sort of hereditary thing; and 
there she had stood to it valiantly. But now 


claimed he 
», and she mus 


this str: 
sympathies. 


inger, her charge so long, 
He was her charg¢ 

He was rather surprised when she 
, quietly: 

“T wil i send your dispatches, Sir.” 

“ By whom ?” 

‘¢ By Scipio—you can trust him, Sir.” 

‘* Well, my dear little girl, bring him he 
I can not thank you aright; he must go on the 
Central road. Or stay—I had better see him 
myself.” 

Scipio was brought at once, and entered into 
the plan with wonderful alacrity and many 
cret chuckles which Queen did not un 
at the time. A glow of t 
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ated his dusky face that Maum Rina was quite! He had formed his own opinion of Bevil Ward 


provoked at him. 

**Reckon it’s de gumbo soup makes ye grin 
so like a black cat,” she grumbled. ‘Don’t 
scald yerself wid de hurry of eatin it, for it’s de 
lass, I tell yer. Dar’s a levy o’ cattle to be riz 


| by this time, and felt himseif in the clutches 
|of Giant Despair. He raised himself in the 
bed as if to measure his wasted strength, and 
cast one glance at the fast-creeping shadows. 
Surely the night was coming down suddenly ; 


for de guvment, and I reckon ye'll see de beef | or was it a dark cloud that shut out the glory 


a-walkin off lively.” 


| of the day in brief eclipse? So God could shut 


“I'd like ter see de last o’ some tings,” said | out the glory of his young life with the great 


Scipio, ‘‘ mighty well; butit ain’t gumbo soup.” 

And he walked out without giving any key to 
his words, or knowledge of his plans to Maum 
Rina. Of course Queen had this to do—and 
she met the storm alone. Mrs. Ward read 
‘*The Woman in White” with many thrills and 
tremors—utterly oblivious of what was passing 
under her roof. And Queen ‘sat in the sick 
room, where the invalid improved slowly, and 
listened with rapture to his accounts of his 
home, his travels—even at last to the battles 
through which he had passed unscathed till 
now, wondering to find her sympathy so en- 
tirely on the wrong side. 

‘**T say, Miss Queen,” said Maum Rina, look- 
ing into the rodm with a scared face one day, 
‘*]’ve foun out sumthin.” 

** Let us have it,” said Meredith Grafton, gay- 
ly. ‘I'm getting so strong I can stand a secret. 
But I should like a bowl of good chicken broth 
after it to help me bear up under its weight.” 

** Well, I guess it ‘ll take a heap o’ chicken 
broth to bar ye up under this. Massa Bevil’s 
comin home.” 

“Oh, Maum Rina!” exclaimed Queen, with 
a sudden frightened cry. 

‘Yes; comin’ sure enuff, dis berry: night,” 
said Rina. 

The sun was just then sinking a little, and the 
shadows were growing long and cool. 

**You see my Miss Clara,” said Rina, ad- 
dressing herself to Meredith, ‘‘is one of the 
eyester kind.” 

‘*What kind?” asked the young man, in a 
kind of puzzle. 

‘*De eyester kind, dat keeps der mouff mighty 
shut, and never opens dem on no account, cept 
for eatin. My Miss Clara, she dissembles dem 
yere shell-fish a heap—she nebber discloses no- 
thin cept when it slips out unbeknownst when 
she opens her mouff for eatin. You see, Massa, 
when I takes in her supper, dat’s boun to make 
her open her mouff.”” 

‘Of course. There’s no getting round that 
fact,”’ said Meredith, with a smile. 

**So dis berry night it done slip out dat 
Massa Bevil gwine come home. Dey do say 
de Federate sojers are as plenty as de Federate 
bonds round yere jes now, an as wuthless ; drink- 
in like blazes, an ready to cut any body’s troat 
to keep dere hanin. It mighty lucky our Doc- 
tor's Union, or you'd a bin cotched afore dis.” 
And Rina went off groaning, “I wish we was 
all in de good ship Zion, a sailing for de heb- 
enly shore.” 

‘*Well,” said Meredith, grimly, ‘‘ the chances 
look slim for my life.” 


| black cloud of Death. He raised his heart 1 
Him with a more fervent prayer now than at 
the moment when he felt the languid pulse of 
life throb with renewed impulse through his 
veins. So do we all utter more earnestly the 
“God be pitiful!” in some sudden need, than 
the triumphant ‘‘ God be praised !” 

‘*Well, my little counselor, what’s to be 
done ?” 

**T’ve thought it all out, Sir,” said Queen, in 
a quiet way that did not betray the inward trem- 
or of her heart. ‘* You must get away, and you 
can’t walk—perhaps you'd be able to ride.” 

‘* Ah, my good horse!” groaned Meredith ; 
‘*he was a gallant friend. He has gone over 
to the enemy’s side—but not of his own free-will, 
poor fellow!” 

“We have one horse left. Scipio took the 
other with your dispatch.” 

‘* Must I take your only horse?” 

**Tt’s the only. way. You must take the path 
through the woods, Sir, and wear some dis- 
guise.” 

‘*What a little sage you are!” 

‘*Now I'll go and get the things together— 
some provisions, and some quinine. You must 
take that to get strong, you know.” 

‘“*To give me an appetite when I have no- 
thing to eat,” said Meredith. 

Queen went softly to her mother’s room, and 
was glad to find her dozing inthetwilight. She 
took down the medicine-chest—which was al- 
ways rather better furnished than the larder in 
that house—and helped herself with unsparing 
hand to the shining white powder almost worth 
its weight in gold to the blockaded Southrons; 
then some of George’s clothes ; then some corn- 
bread and meat, gathered in a great tremble of 
anxiety; and she was back again to help Mere- 
dith with his disguise. The gloom of gather- 
ing clouds had drawn a black curtain over the 
sunset. A wind began to moan in the dark 
cedars, and a few drops of rain slanted into the 
room. Then with Queen’s help, after one shud- 
dering look at the threatening sky, Meredith 
Grafton hurried to the stable. 

Maum Rina stood there already, with the horse 
saddled, and a small black bottle in her hand. 

**De lass drop in de house. But I’se boun 
to gin it to yer,” she whispered, explosively. 
** Tank de Lord you’se on prayin groun.” 

“Yes,” said the young man, with a smile; 
“‘that good ship Zion you talk about is a grand 
vessel for carrying us safe through the blockade 
of earthly troubles, I believe.” 

‘*Take passage den for glory, 


” 


said Rina 





solemnly, as a parting benediction. 








Then Meredith bent over Queen and kissed 
‘* My darling,” he said, ‘* I have 
I have given you nothing 


her suddenly. 
nothing to give you. g 
but trouble.” 

Queen’s tears fell silently, but she could not 
speak a word. 

‘‘T shall never forget you,” he said; ‘‘I will 
remember you til! the hour of my death. One 
day I hope to see you again. Good-by!” 

Queen wished that she could tell him how 
much he had been to her; how he had opened 
a new world, new thoughts, new views of life. 
How dull and bare and colorless existence would 
be now.to her in that lonely house! She felt it 
could not put it into words. She 
could only falter, ‘‘I am sorry—so sorry you 
must go.” 

Then she looked after the solitary figure as 
he turned into the road, where the rain-drops 
already began to crawl in the yellow dust, with 
“art and a sudden barst of sobs. 
interest and the charm of life were over. 
to fine natures as this young girl's 
is always a craving for something to do or 
stuff the martyrs were 
made who stood jubilant in the flame, knowing 
it for 


all, but she 


n aching h 
Th > 
For 
there 
bear. It was of such 
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a chariot of fire sent to bear them to their 
waiting Lord. 

When she felt the cold drops pattering on her 
turned to the kitchen and stood 
watching Maum Rina in a dreary way as on 
that first night. She looked thinner and paler, 
for she had been using up her vitality at a rapid 
then. I 


forehead she 


Some sudden hunger for the 
affection she had never received from father or 
mother made her cry out, ‘Do you love me, 
Maum Rina?” 

‘* Sakes alive!” 


» since 





said Rina, in a startled kind 
y; ‘*I nussed yer, an it stans to nature dat 
I tinks a heap on yer. But lovin! Ye see, 
chile, I’se been de mudder ob six livin chilen, 
an ebbery one ob dem cept Sip bin done sole 
from me. God didn’t took em, Miss 
Queen. He gin em to me; He lef em in my 
hans—but Marse Bevil wanted money. I tell 
ebbery one dat was took gin me a 
blow—a blow right on de heart, chile—so dat 
now dis poor old heart hain’t got no life in it; 
tain’t gwine to set itself on yethly tings agin. 
Tank de Lord it’s sot on Him, what can’t be sole 
or took away.” 

So Queen turned away comfortless and went 
and sat in her mother’s room, for a distant thun- 
derous roll crept slowly nearer, and a sudden 
Zigzag stream of light tore open the bosom of a 
violet-cloud. There was light and a cheerful 
fire at least; for Mrs. Ward shivered even on 
this July night, and liked to look at the blaze. 
She shivered with something more than cold to- 
night, and said once in a while, 

** Your father’s coming, Queen.” 

Queen knew it well, and the thought vibrated 
through her gloomy reverie like the thunder 
through the glooming sky. The hour of reckon- 
ing was drawing on, and she must give an ac- 
count of her stewardship. Sometimes a weak 
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of way ; 


away 


ye, honey, 


QUEEN’S GOOD WORK. 


fad 


thought of rushing out madly into the 
} 


me across ner. 


storm 
and hiding in the woods ca Sure- 


ly it was better to fall into the hands of God 


than into the hands of man. But the wind 
shricked so, and shook the windows with such 


clamorous hands, that it seemed some condemned 


spirit was abroad—some lost one that the light- 








ning pursued with vengeful glance, that the 
thundér called after with terrific voice. So she 
shrank nearer the cheerful fire again, and took 
up one of her mother’s books, while the slow 


moments ticked on. 

At last a door crashed open, and a wind warm 
g swept in and put out the 
Queen stood up: he was coming 


and stron 


now, she knew, 


with a stumbling, unsteady step. He had forti- 
fied himself against the stormy night with som« 
sort of liquid poison, and it was raging in his 


veins now. She knew it, yet she stood up pale- 
faced, shining-eyed to meet her fate. Some 
muttered oaths shivered the silence in the pauses 
of the storm. How long he was in coming! 





Q ieen had time to lig] tthe 
dying embers that she might I ., 

A pale fixed face had Bevil Ward, framed in 
half curled locks of iron-gray hair. 
flush with drink like other men, but grew pal- 
lid and fierce. His wife half rose to meet him, 
but he never touched her han met her 
ve. He took Queen’s shoulder in a grasp 


that fel an iron vice, and asked ‘* Where 


candle again at the 


ORK a 





1 or 


It like 
is Sip ?” 
| 
He did not wait for an answer, but went on 
with an oat! 


, **I can tell you; he’s with the 
That is what brought me home. Rid- 
ing on my horse, they told me, with dispatches 
from a Yankee captain sick at my house. One 
Did you know 


Yankees. 


of our spies brought the news. 
it, girl?” 

** Yes, I knew it,” said Queen, quietly. 

There was no need for explanation now. 
man’s face 

‘* What! you dare to own it!—a daughter of 
mine! such a traitor, such a di 
that! Where is your Yankee Captain? 
have you hidden him ?” 

**He is not hidden ; 
Queen, trembling in her father’s grasp. 

‘*Then go after him!” yelled the infuriated 
man as he hurried her out to the door. 

A quick thrust into the darkness, and she 
heard the bolts crash in their places, and felt the 
rain falling chill on her face. How horrible it 
all was! Some terrible dream, perhaps, from 
which she could wake to find herself in her own 
snug little bed. Sut that thunder was real 
enough, and made her cower to the very ground; 
and the flash of lightning that followed showed 
her the trees all dripping and shining with the 
rain, the paths turned to brooks, and a night full 
of black shadows and solitude. She looked up 
to a sky that was all darkness, save when it was 
rent with angry flame, for some helper in time 
of need, and some of old Rina’s verses came to 
her: *“* Though I pass through the deep waters.’ 
She took courage, and waded through the miry 


The 


rrew almost livid in his rage. 








iring devil as 


Where 





he is gone,” faltered 
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paths, till at last she reached the empty sta-| peace brooding over her whole being. 


ble, and lay down dripping yet fevered in the 
straw. 

When she woke again she thought it must be 
a dream, for she lay in her own little bed. Storm 
and wind and rain were past, and a warm sun 
stretched its golden fingers of light upon her bed 
to meet her own. But how transparent her 
hands were, and why did her mother sit there 
in a black dress? Which was the dream? she 
wondered. 

But when Maum Rina came in she whispered, 
faintly, ‘* Why does mamma sit there? Am I 
dreaming ?” 

Then Mrs. Ward seemed to put her handker- 
chief to her face and go out. 

‘Yes, chile, pears as ef it’s best ye should 
know all, an I’se studyin de right way to tell 
yer. Yer par he wasn’t lamb-like never, an he 
was blazin dat night—never mind, ye recollect! 
He was ridin like mad arter de Yankee captain 
before light next day—I tought ye was lost for | 
sure, and yer mar tuk on mighty; but I foun ye 
by de Lord’s help—yes, I foun ye, but ye was 
ragin wid fever, an ye’s jist come to. Yer ma’s 
done watched ye tender, and she loves yer I | 
reckon.” 

It was a great comfort to poor Queen to hear 
this. But she found it to be true, only she won- 
dered why her mother cried so much. 

A few days after, Rina said, ‘‘ We isn’t Secesh | 
no more. We swears by the Stripes an Stars 
now, for de Yanks hab got de place.” 

‘* And my father?” said Queen, with a still 
sinking heart. 

** Well, honey, some falls in ebery battle ; he 
was a brave man was Marse Bevil.” 

Queen knew the full meaning of the word was. | 
She knew that her father had forever passed from 
armed ranks, that he had fought his last battle, 
and could never be a part of the busy moving 
world again. ‘‘He was;” that was all. 

**We’s free colored folks now,” continued 
Rina, with an important air; “but I’se too ole to | 
larn new tricks. I’se sarved de Wards allers, 
an I reckon I can sarve de Lord in ole Virginny 
as well as anywhar.” 

** And Sip?” asked Queen, with a wondering 
fright about what they would do without servants 
or money. 

** Oh Sip, he’s free, ye know, an has a right to 
hisself; but he’s a mighty good-principled nig- 
ga. He say he gwine hire out an gin half his 
wage to Miss Clara, now Massa gone. I put 
dem ar principles in Sip, an he done keep em | 
well.” 

Queen sighed in an exhausted way and shut | 
her eyes, 

**But de good bit comes las, Miss Queen. | 
Capen Grafton was yere yesterday; an I yered 
yer mar promise to let him send ye to a North- 
en school, whar ye kin larn heaps.” 

‘Will you go?” said the Captain himself, 
standing at the door. 

‘‘With you, any where,” said the child, a 
heart-welcome shining in her eyes, and a great 


; While 
Rina went about softly humming : 


“Oh, my Lord He makes a way, 
Oh, my Jesus makes a way, 
Out ob trubbles into glory; 
Out ob de darkness into day!" 





KATE. 
HE sat at the piano practicing an aria, her 
silver treble ringing out like joy-bells, feath- 
ering into the merest echoes of sweet sound, till 
the gamut seemed like nothing so much as a 
Jacob’s ladder over which angels ascended and 
descended. 

**T should think it was a lark, if it weren't 
Kate,” said Hector, who had been listening some 
minutes unperceived. She ceased in the midst 
of a trill, such as the brown thrush extemporizes 
all summer long, as if he could never order it to 
his mind. 

‘* There, you’ve broken the spell,” said she; 
“T’ve been playing hide-and-seek with that tril] 
the whole morning; nowI haven't breath enough 
left to follow it up.” 

‘““If you had succeeded,” he answered, “ you 
would have wept, like Alexander, because there 
were no more trills to conquer.” 

‘*T should have turned myself to conquering 
circumstances, in that case.” 

“Which ones in particular ?’ 

** Mrs. Dewitt has been giving me a lesson in 
propriety,” said Kate, laughing, with one hand 
still wandering mutely over the key-board, as if 
in search of some eluding harmony. “She says 
—she says the most absurd things, Hector; she 
says if I stay here it must be as—as—” 

‘*My wife.” The color blossomed on his 
cheek, the sober brown eyes put on a smile, the 
lips bent to her forehead. 

‘‘T am ready, Kate,” he murmured. 

‘* But, Hector, I do not love you,” she replied, 
looking up in perplexity ; ‘‘do I?” 

He held her hand a breathing space, while the 
color drifted away like a sunset flame. ‘‘I should 
think not,” he said, slowly; ‘‘ we must arrange 
some other way.” 

And thus Kate went to live with Mrs. Dewitt, 
and Hector sailed captain of the Coquette. 

Fourteen years before, Hector’s mother, Mrs. 
Holland, had taken a child of six from the work- 
house, to run errands and do little odd trifles, 
intending to bring her up as a model servant. 
But Providence had ordained her for other things. 
One morning, after dusting the parlor, she lin- 
gered, loth to retire to the kitchen, for whose 
charms Betty was alone responsible ; the bright 


’ 


| coal-fire, the comfortably cushioned chairs, the 


crimson curtains that touched every thing with 
so warm a glow, the gilded vine meandering over 
the walls, the glistening keys of the piano-forte, 
the hanging-plant, with its blue flowers, as though 
feeding on sunshine had colored it like the heav- 


|ens; above all, the sweet-faced lady, pictured 


such a vivid contrast to the scullery, brightened 
only by pewter and fresh paint, redolent of boil- 


os ket Oe of 


a — 
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ing vegetables, and presided over by Betty’s gar- 
rulous complainings, as may be, to demand her 
invention of petty excuses for loitering yet a mo- 
ment; or perhaps her lonely little heart longed 
for some word beyond the ordinary forms of kind- 
ness with which a gentlewoman addresses even 
her domestic ; for some compassionate tone, to 
signify that she was something more than an in- 
distinguishable mote, floating at the will of the 
wind through creation ; for a touch of sympathy 
that could turn the key upon the hidden treas- 
ures of her soul. Perhaps feeling this yearning, 
but without defining it, made her pause at the 
door and look back beseechingly. 

“Ts there any thing you want, Kate? Did 
you wish to say something ?” asked Mrs. Hol- 
land. She put out her little arms imploring] 
in the impulse of the moment—‘‘I wish,” 
said, ‘*I wish you would let me kiss you.” 

Love begets love. Ifsome one tells you she 
loves you, you may not love her to-day, but the 
probabilities are that you will to-morrow. The 
seed has not dropped upon stony places, but into 
a human heart. Just now you may not perceive 
that it has vitality, but wait alittle; give it now 
and then a thought, water it with a tear, and in 
some moment when you least dream of it, lo! 
it has put up a leaflet and budded, and exhales 
a perfume of Paradise. Mrs. Holland could not 
suffer Kate to return to the kitchen ¢ 
Bow-bells made a Lord Mayor of Wh 
so this sentence had made her a daug'iter of the 
house, and Mr. Holland gladly ratified the treaty. 
It was a sunbeam they had entrapped; her in- 
nocent prattle was like bird-song, her little fin- 


rs were as deft as a fairy’s, her temper resem- 


y; 





she 


ugain; as 





ittington, 


bled steel, tried and elastic ; you would have said 
that in some other life it had passed through the 
fiery ordeal, and had been bequeathed to her the 
perfected thing. And how she sang! Down 
below there, in the kitchen, she had been dumb, 
but now it was as if she had escaped from prison 
and shouted Ze Deum. Hector was away at 
school when this happened, only his portrait 
hung against the wall, and whoever sat beneath 
it felt as if they sat in the sun. Kate used to 
get up in a chair and kiss the mouth, and look 
into the eyes, and entreat him not to get feruled, 
nor play ‘‘ hookey,” till old Betty declared that 
she wore the paint off. 

And so time slipped away, unawares, and 
Hector had thrown up a student’s life and taken 
to a sea-faring one instead; and Mrs. Holland 
had gone away years before, never to return; 
and Kate sat in her place and drew the tea for 
Mr. Holland, and read to him during the weary 
winter evenings when his eyes failed him, while 
Hector perhaps whistled for the wind becalmed 
on distant seas, or won bravely through danger 
and adventure in his long, lonesome voyages. 
When he came home he used to bring her little 
trinkets from abroad; pretty necklaces, woven 
by Spanish fingers ; slippers from India, embroid- 
ered by native handicraft, with the gold-stripex 
wing-cases of the Bande dorée feather-fans, whose 
brilliant coruscations had flashed through trop- 
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ical forests; sandal-wood boxes that hived the 
odor of scores of Indian summers, perfumes from 
France, and outlandish nicknacks from China. 

After his mother’s death the cc rrespondence 
had fallen to her share, and Hector never missed 
the opportunity of a foreign port, or a homeward- 
hound vessel, to drop her a line, which, reaching 
the quiet sea-board town, with its quaint postage- 
stamp, its faint sea odor, and its nautical style, 
affected her like a page out-of some marine novel. 
When one of these arrived she would read it at 
the tea-table to his father, re-read it to herself 
between sips of the Japan tea he had brought 
home from his last cruise, then slipping it back 
into its envelope, there would be nothing more 
spoken of but Hector and his whereabouts, inter- 
spersed with little good-natured quarrels as to 
his probable return. If she did love him 
the most natural thing in the 
didn’t, I don’t see how she could help it. 

3ut one day when Hector came ashore, buoy- 
ant and sunburnt, and strode straight to his home 
whistling ‘*The Girl I left behind me,” 
thing saddened him, as he passed along the 
den wall. 
perhaps the house, with its blinds closed, and its 


n he 


it was 


world; if she 


yme- 





Perhaps the neglected garden itself; 
air of solitude; but whe found Kate, sitting 
at work in her black gown, 
‘* Where is my father?” he a 
‘‘Dear Hector,” said she, 
meet your mother,” 
He made a long stay at home this time, set- 
tling his father’s estate, which had dwindled to 


sked. 
‘he has gone to 
and they wept together. 


the ghost of one; and because it struck him now, 
for the first time, that there was something dif- 
ferent from brotherly regard in his admiration 
of Kate; and just because many a man bold in 
danger is timid in love, he neglected a hundred 
opportunities of declaring himself, and for all I 
know would have let slip as many more, but for 
her own impulsive introduction of the subject. 

And so, as I said, Kate sat down under Mrs, 
Dewitt’s wing, and Hector put out to sea. He 
had stepped ashore a light-hearted, winsome 
boy; he set sail a man, with a whole heartful 
As the land-lights slowly waver- 
ed and dissolved into distance behind him he 
thought with bitterness of his late repulse, of his 
wish to be a screen between Kate and misfor- 
tune. He pictured to himself the difference if 
she had vouchsafed him a syllable of hope, so he 
might believe that she sent a thought ora prayer 
—a crystallized thought—after him, once in a 
while, to waft him out of this doldrum. 

In the mean while Kate had hardly fair play. 
She had devoured a good many novels of the cir- 
culating library type, and had a notion that such 


of sorrows. 


a thing as a lover was to be met with only in 
some ruin, or the dim, religious light of long 


drawn aisles—that he would wear a slouched hat 
was a matter of course, with ‘‘ sword and pistol 
by his side ;” that he would go through fire and 
water for his true love’s sake, renounce friends, 
fortune, and ambition, and—perhaps be cheated 
of her at last. Though up to this hour no par- 
| ticular hero had won her, an ideal had ever beck- 
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ened her into some lordly chateau en Bepignes Then, too, she reflected that she was not act- 
just now, in her sentimental or grub state, out | ing the part nature had evidently assigned to 
of which she is soon to flutter and fly, I am/her in throwing her a second time upon the 
afraid that if she had known it possible to trans- | world. It was spiritless in her to sit still and eat 
form Hector into the Ideal, she would have yet | the bread of dependence ; she ought to be up and 
persisted in a refusal, in order to create fresh | stirring: consequently, she moped. One day, 
obstacles and romantic material. But there is | having mentioned something of the kind to Mrs. 
nothing bursts the cocoon of sentimentalism so | Dewitt, ‘‘Why, Kate,” said that lady a little 
easily as having ‘‘ to take arms against a sea of | touched, and not a little indelicately, ‘ you are 
troubles,” being impressed into the standing | no more dependent here than at Mr. Holland’s, 
army of the diligent. and there you were happy enough.” 

Perhaps if Mr. Holland had lived a few years “Yes,” said Kate, ** but—” 
longer he would have extricated himself from ‘* If it would make you feel easier,” continued 
his embarrassments, and his estate would, without | Mrs. Dewitt, ‘‘you are well taught, why not 
doubt, have been divided between Kate and Hec- | take a singing- school ?” feeling certain that in 
tor; but his sudden death, on the brink of a great such a discordant element she would soon come 
financial earthquake, developed other events. to terms. So she busied herself among her ac- 

The home to which Kate went was as com-| quaintances; but Mrs. Rich’s daughters thought 
fortable and far gayer than that she had left, but | themselves already wise; Mrs. Best’s were un- 
she soon began to feel that it was not her own. | der the tuition of Signor Schamnoni; the Miss 
Somehow or other the hands of friendship are | | Styles had been taught in Europe, and the little 
colder than those of love ; the blood doesn’t seem | Prattlers hadn't any voices; ‘* As if,” cried one, 
to travel to the fingers’ ends often enough. She behind the applicant's back—* as if a girl picked 
had been taken so unreservedly into the hearts | out of the gutter is a suitable person to instruct 
of her dead friends that, till now, she had been | my children!” ‘Give some folks an inch and 
at a loss to know the odds between ownership or | they'll take an ell,” remarked Mrs. Best, who 
adoption; ere, it was sufficiently manifested. | had always taken care to provoke no one to such 
Mrs. Dewitt had daughters of her own, and |-an extremity by never offering an inch or any 
though she was never unkind or grudging, still | thing else. So there was an end of it. But 
there was a strange want of tact in all she said | Kate could not rest here: a primary school fall- 
or did. Kate missed Mr. Holland’s kind con- | ing vacant, she made haste to apply for it, and, 
sideration, she missed being ‘‘ the person of the | directly, her drudgery began. Slave of the bell, 
house,” she missed entire freedom, and, if the | if not of the ring: under the thumb of infantile 
truth must be told, she missed Hector. Above | mischief-makers; at the beck and call of a-b, 
all, Hector’s words puzzled her; they repeated | abs; beset by interrogation notes—an octave at 
themselves at most extraordinary moments, ‘I | once, but without ever striking a true chord; 
am ready, Kate.’”’ When she sang, they pushed | and left without time to count four. Generalis- 
out the original lines of the ballad, and only an | sima of the Pythagorean battalions, and repelling 
effort of will prevented her from uttering them; | the enemy at the point of the ferule, or, more 
sometimes occurring to her in seasons of sad-| strictly, giving them a broadside; hampered 
ness, they never failed to impart a warmth and | with parallels, but allowed little latitude, unless 
thrill like that of spring: it was an Ave which | it were geographical; and yet without freeing 
she breathed silently to exorcise discontent. | herself from the yoke of dependence, merely de- 
What if he really did love her, and it was no fa- | fraying the expenses of a limited wardrobe. The 
ble with which she amused herself? What if | constant strain upon her nerves kept her on the 
he had not meant merely to sacrifice himself, | edge of a fever; the necessity for having her 


] 


oe 


‘because she had offered herse/f to him? Those | eyes every where at once made her head feel 


were queries worth solving ; worth going to Del- | more like a top than any thing besides ; while the 
phi to consult the oracle upon. But then she | continual stream of words demanded, in order 
had—it was undeniable that she had—in a man- | to enforce, explain, and persuade, threatened 
ner provoked his response, and she questioned | ‘her with a serious difficulty of the throat. 

if his words were any other than the situation| Now, too, every high wind made her melan- 
of things would have called forth from any gen- | choly ; its bugle-tones pierced her like daggers. 
erous and gallant gentleman; still, his air had |On evenings when the curtains shut out the 
not been that of a martyr, though she knew that | stormy night, with all its vague terrors; when 
there are noble souls who carry al! their own | the cheerfulness within doors annihilated the im- 
sacrifices to your credit account. How many | petuous voice without; when song and mirth, 
hours she vexed herself over these things; and | and the interchange of wit, left no pause for the 
how reluctantly she came to the conclusion, that | wild refrain of the elements to touch one other 
she must needs prove to him that her offer was | with a sense of desolation, Kate reviewed the pic- 
involuntary by making sure of not loving him! | | tures of wreck and tempest Hector had sketched 
Oh, very fine, my lady Kate; but ow to make | for her. She saw angry breakers piling their 
sure? Positively the Ideal was more a myth | ghostliness high agains the black sky; she felt 
than ever; for the more heroic and unselfish | their stinging breath against her bosom; the 
Hector appears to her the more must he demand | voice of deep calling unto deep appalled her soul ; 
of her heart. | she saw hurrying feet trip on the slippery deck, 
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the eager will of men at the pumps, the utter an- 
guish of despairing faces: the crash of parting 
timbers shook her; the powdering spray blinded 
her eyes; till suddenly she became conscious 
of a lull, andas if from miles away, Mrs. Dewitt 
called to her, 

‘* Kate, Kate, are you asleep? Don’t you 
hear Mr. Edmonton asking for ‘ The long, long 
weary Day ?’” 

She knew what such days were like, and gave 
it with such a heart-breaking pathos that the 
young man bending beside her half-mistrusted 
it was less for him that she sang than to give 
utterance to some silent pang. 

“You sing con expressione,” he said, bending 
still lower: ‘‘if J were that absent lover—” 

‘¢ But you are here, Mr. Edmonton; how could 
we do without you this dreary evening ?” 

‘“‘Then I should not be missed if the stars 
were out ?” 

Kate laughed softly, and took up the evening 
paper. As some people strike for the Poet’s Cor- 
ner, so she turned to the Marine News. 

‘¢ The newspaper,” said Eugenia, ‘‘is a house- 
hold Lar to each of us; we all go to it for what 
we want. Father’s interest is in the money- 
markets and Congressional debates; mother 
spends herself upon the literary notices and per- 
sonals; Kate sees nothing but the marine list, 
while Theo and I content ourselves with the 
marriages.” 

‘* Pray, don’t hector Kate,” said Theo. 

** And Miss Kate is devoted to the marine?” 
asked Mr. Edmonton, still hovering near her. 
‘* Positively I shouldn’t object to braving the 
dangers of the sea myself if I were sure you 
would hunt me up nightly; if, whenever we 
spoke a homeward-bound vessel, I could reckon 
with something like certainty that in so many 
days you would give me a thought.” 

Kate laid down the paper and went to the 
window : 

‘¢ The stars are out,” said she. 

“Ts that a hint for me to follow their exam- 
ple ?” asked Mr. Edmonton. 

“Tt is for me,” said Kate, throwing up the 
sash and stepping out upon the piazza. 

‘** Kate, Kate,” cried Mrs.’ Dewitt, ‘‘ you will 
catch your death! Do, Theo, carry hershaw]l out 
to her.” 

Mr. Edmonton took it. ‘‘ Allow me,” said 
he, and he followed Kate’s footsteps. 

‘* Miss Kate,” he said, ‘‘ you forget your health 
and me.” 

‘*T am not likely to forget you,’ 
ungraciously. 

** Kate, Kate, is it true?” he entreated, mis- 
taking her, ‘* Will you let me love you ?” 

Why not? Was not here a chance to show 
how little her heart belonged to Hector? how 
unpremeditated her words had been? If some 
one loved her should she not be grateful? She 
was all alone; who else cared for her? And 
here, too, was freedom from care and depend- 
ence. Only one word, and she was rich and re- 
spected, with a home and a heart all her own; 


’ 


she replied, 
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and though she had no heart to give in return 
she put her hand in his and the magical word 
was spoken. Well, if she had been an angel 
she wouldn't have been a woman. 

Mr. Edmonton returned to the drawing-room 
merely to say good-evening ; Kate beat a hasty 
retreat into her own room ; there, the first thing 
she did was to turn Hector’s portrait to the wall, 
then she sat down and made an argument for 
her own persuasion, and cried herself to sleep. 

**T am delighted!” declared Mrs. Dewitt, 
when it came to her ears. 
must marry sooner or later, and that horrid 
school would wear you out before long.” 

‘*Dear me,” said Theo, *‘ we must be looking 
up wedding-presents !” 

** Yes,” said Eugenia, with charming simplic- 
ity, ‘‘there’s nothing so delightfulgas the pros- 
pect of a wedding.” I don’t know as it is nec- 
essary to add that she appended to her diary 
for that day the following item: ‘‘ Kate is go- 
ing tomarry Mr. Edmonton; Heaven only knows 
when my turn will come.” 

The marriage was to take place in the course 
of a few months, and in the mean while the sew- 


OF cx urse, you 


ing-machine turned out a wardrobe, by means 
of its enlivening rat-tat-tat, with nearly as much 
expedition as Cinderella’s godmother had done. 

Kate had made up her mind—rather late in 
the day to be sure—that a thing of this kind must 
not be done by the halves; that she must make 
an effort in Mr. Edmonton’s behoof: so, in order 
to effect a beginning, she avoided the marine 
news, or she would not have been surprised when 
Theo danced into her room, with: 

“There, you can’t guess whom mamma has 
picked up in her rambles.” 

“Evidently somebody you're interested in,” 
said Kate, with indifference. 

‘* Indeed,” returned Theo, coloring, ‘‘ I used 
to fancy that the shoe was on the other foot.” 

** And now you find it’s slip-shod,” said Euge- 
nia, putting her head in at the door; “ ‘Oh, 
lady, leave thy silken thread ;’ the strong-hearted 
son of Priam awaits you below, and in half an 
hour the train leaves.” 

‘*Oh, Hector !” cried Kate, letting every thing 
drop. 

‘*My dear Kate,” said Mrs. Dewitt, ‘I’ve 
been trying to persuade Captain Holland to stay 
to your wedding; but as he has only a few min- 
utes to spare, he just stepped in to see the last 
of you.” 

“The last of me,” repeated Kate, putting her 
hand to her head; ‘*I should think I was going 
io be annihilated.” 

| ** Tt amounts to that,” said Theo, saucily. 

‘If that’s your view of it,’”’ Miss Theo, re- 
turned Hector, ‘‘I’m afraid there'll be some 
hearts broken, unless we can convert you to the 
true faith.” 

Kate looked at him while hespoke. There was 
the old sparkle in his eyes, like the sun on the 
sea, and the rich color palpitating across the 
smooth cheek ; and then a great pain smote her, 

as Theo’s coquettish beauty assured her how eas- 
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ily one might love. So they chatted the half- | 
hour away, the train whistled, the bell rang— | 


Hector turned to bid Kate good-by : 

‘¢ You are perfectly happy ?”’ he asked, aside. 

‘Every thing has its drawbacks,” she an- 
swered lightly, avoiding his eye; ‘‘if one’s dress- 
maker will go and be ill, and leave one with the 
prospect of ill-fitted gowns, what is happiness 
worth ?” 

Happy! she would let him see how well she 
could do without him—what a slight thing it was 
to say adieu with a smile. When she thought 
he had gone, he returned to say, ‘* You are quite 
sure ?” 

An inexpressible longing seized her: she put 
out her arm with the old imploring gesture. Too 
late ; the door closed as if it shut her out of heav- 
en. Hectar was gone! 

‘Mercy, what’s the matter with Kate!” ex- 
claimed Theo, turning from the window with 
half a sigh. 

“Nothing,” said Kate, making a feint at 
laughing; ‘‘ only the pain in my back prevents 
me standing on my feet, & da Squeers.” 

“Take a blue pill,” advised Theo, who dosed 
upon the least provocation. 

“Dear, dear,” quavered Mrs. Dewitt, ‘‘ have 
you had it long? Isitvery bad? Why didn’t 
you mention it before ?” 


with my pains and aches; I thought it would 
go away presently.” 

‘*Now you're not going to be ill and spoil 
every thing?” questioned Eugenia. But the lack- 
lustre eyes, the flushed face, answered her; and 
Kate was tucked into bed, and the wedding gar- 
ments tucked out of sight. 

Hector has been gone a month. Out at sea 
it is a gray morning, but it is Kate’s wedding 
morning. It seems to him that this would lend 
a rose-color to the darkest sky but for a pain 
which comes and goes. Yet he does not fold his 
hands and let the ship drift at will; he is alert 
and active, preparing to meet the threatened 
storm. In between all the tumult, the reefing 
of sails, the sparring and joking of the crew, he 
listens to the wedding anthem, sending a thrill 
through all the glittering organ-pipes. He seems 
to see the yellow sunlight falling, solid as gold, 
in at the long church windows at home, and 
touching like a benediction the bridal group. 
Then he hears the wind hastening to overtake 
him, and he turns to his men and says, ‘* We 
shall have a rongh bout, my boys!” And he 
glances about him, and thinks that for each man 
here in danger, there, at home, is a watcher in 
pain; but for him, he is alone, and a tear con- 
geals deep in his heart ; for those tears that fail 
to bubble over at the eye freeze at the fountain- 
head. 


The sunshine can hardly be guessed at, ban- | 


ished as it is behind thick curtains from a gloomy 
sick room. Here no anthem’s mellow swell 
pierces, only the hushed step of a nurse breaks 
silence, or the slow alarm of the clock down 
stairs tolling out the heavy hours. 


** Does it rain?” asks a thin voice. 

**Rain! Never a drop; unless it rains sun- 
light. It’s the bonniest day from Yule to mid- 
summer.” 

‘*Tt’s ’most night, isn’t it?” 

“In China it is, maybe.” 

**T am starved, nurse; can’t you go down 
and bring me something ?” 

As the nurse’s pattering step dies away, Kate 
rises on elbow with effort and pulls away a cor- 
ner of the curtain. Such billows of light! such 
an ocean of blue! ‘My wedding-day,” she 
says, and laughs shortly. Then she reaches a 
hand-glass from the bureau, and gazes long and 
silently into its lustrous disk, as if, bit by bit, 
slowly, like one mastering a new language, she 
were spelling out her future fate. It is a little 
mirror, framed in a fantastic carving of sandal- 
wood inlaid with freaks of ebony, that has done 
service in the family this century, perhaps. Some 
fastidious ancestress of Hector’s brought it from 
France along with other fancies and fal-lals. It 
has seen generations pass by; innocent child- 
eyes have hung about it; faded faces searched 
it for vanished birth-rights; funeral tears be- 
dimmed it. If the long perspective of its views 
could step into shape once more, what an epi- 
tome of life and death would be there presented! 


| There, what bride has blushed and smiled to 
“T don’t like to keep boring the community | 


find herself so sweet? what haughty belle given 
the last touch to her enchantments? Here, to- 
day, what wan disfigurement answers to the ques- 
tioning eyes? She does not cry out nor shatter 
the glass that has already survived so much for 
telling such truth, but she slips it beneath her 
pillows, saying: 

‘* Lie there, little mentor; I must get used to 
myself first ; I never expected such a lesson from 
you.” And so sleep descends upon her, and in 
her dreams she is fair again. 

Kate’s first thought upon comprehending the 
ruin of her beauty was Hector; her next Mr. 


Edmonton ; a strange inversion considering all 


things. Mrs. Dewitt had taken herself and fam- 
ily out of the house at the first alarm, but not in 


| time to save Theo from a slight attack, and long 


before she returned Kate had taken two steps 


| alone, as she was fond of doing. When there 
was no longer any danger she sent for her lover, 


and was a little wounded—even though she only 
sent for him in order to send him away—that 
he delayed coming for several days. Then he 


| arrived with countless apologies and a manner 


somewhat dashed with ice. 

**T am astonished to see you so well, Kate,” 
he said, taking a seat at a respectful distance. 
‘*T shall bring the carriage round to-morrow if 
your physician agrees.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Edmonton; but you must 
have been surprised at my sending for you.” 

“You must have been surprised at my not 
coming before.” 

‘*Not at all. I sent for you because I have 
something to say, which I thought only a person- 
al encounter would seem to justify.” 

‘* Really,” said he, ‘‘you speak in enigmas; 


no 
th 
he 
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no treason, I hope.” Like many of us, now 
that the possession was drifting beyond reach, 
he wasn’t certain but he valued it. 

‘‘The stanchest loyalty instead ; I wish to 
acquit you of your promise to me; 
you must, that I am not at all the same as when 
it was made.” 

‘Indeed, Kate, I should know you were the 
very same if only by this caprice; I decline to 
accept my acquittal,” he added, warming. 

‘*But truly, Mr. Edmonton, I am in earnest.” 

“So am I.” Some people, perceiving that 
you are bent upon refusing their magnanimity, 
never scruple to press it, knowing that it is both 
safe and heroic. 

‘‘T am in earnest,” she repeated; ‘‘ selfishly, 
perhaps, because I request the same favor of 
you. 

‘*Oh!” he exclaimed, making an effort to look 
grave and grieved. 
lieve that this pains me deeply,” he added, with 
due solemnity. 

**T am sorry to be the cause of pain to you, 
Mr. Edmonton, but—” 

‘* You do not love me,” he interrupted, jump- 
ing at a conclusion with the ease of a mental 
athlete. ‘‘One must face the truth; but oh, it 
is bitter enough, Kate!” he continued, with amaz- 
ing resignation, unless, like Talleyrand, he could 
receive a thrust in the back without showing it 
in his face. 

‘*T think you will be able to bear it,” she an- 
l, coolly. 

“Time is the great alleviator,” he philoso- 
phized; ‘*but it can have no effect upon my re- 
gard for you.” 

‘J thank you,” said Kate, and he left her 
with the air of an injured man. 

The next day Mrs. Dewitt returned. 

‘* My dear Kate,” said that lady, ** you look 
much better than I expected. 
Edmonton say to Pr” 

** He says ‘Good-by !’” 

*¢ Truly ?” 

‘<It is fair to say that I set the example.” 

‘* Well, beauty is but skin deep, Kate, as you 
and I have proved. And if you have lost your 
complexion and your lover, nobody can rob you 
of your pretty Greek nose.” 

‘*‘ And your eyes,” added Eugenia; ‘‘I never 
saw them so large.” 

‘¢T wouldn’t give a fig for lovers,” said Theo, 
‘*they are dreadfully vexatious.” 

‘*Sour grapes, I guess,” said Eugenia, who 
entertained other views on the subject. 

‘*¢'There’s one comfort,” said Theo, ‘‘ Mr. Ed- 
monton’s loss is our gain; we can keep you our- 


? 


seeing, as 


‘*Miss Kate, you must be- 


sweret 


selves now.’ 

** You are very kind; but not if Mrs. Gray 
keeps her engagements.” 

‘* Dear me, mamma, I wonder if it is the Mrs. 
Gray we met at Oldport: she said she had just 
engaged a governess? And if you aren’t worn 
to death, Kate, with those little wretches of hers, 
she wields another instrument of torture which 
is sure to finish you.” 


‘Yes, indeed,” added Eugenia; ‘‘and she 
plumes herself upon changing her governesses 
every six months. She thinks they wear out in 
that time; J should think they wou/d.” 

‘She evidently goes upon the principle of the 
new broom,” said Mrs. Dewitt. ‘‘ You had better 
not think of it, Kate.” 

*‘T should like to see how long I can sweyp 
clean.” 

And thus Mrs. Gray took her into custody. 

If a primary school had been purgatory, this 
certainly savored of lower regions; it left no rest 
to the sole of her foot. Previously, her evenings 
and half holidays had been at her own disposal, 
but now the latter must be devoted to taking the 
children to places of amusement, and the former 
to singing for the entertainment of Mrs. Gray’s 
friends and relatives. The instrument of tor- 
ture against which Theo had admonished her 
was nothing more nor less than that litthke mem- 
ber which St. James declares no man can tame; 
and doubtless it would have required a Van 
Amburgh indeed to tame this particular one, 
which was always on the gui vive, and more like 
perpetual motion than any mortal thing besides, 
unless it were fire, as St. James likewise affirms, 
since it consumed, with utter remorselessness, 
each moment Kate would fain have consecrated 
to her own thoughts and retrospections—vastly 
more interesting things to her than the some- 
what stale facts of Mr. Gray’s courtship and 
Furthermore, the tui- 
tion was carried on under her immediate ken. 
‘©You mustn't think it strange, Miss Katherine,” 
she would say; ‘‘ but it is my habit to sit here 
during school hours, as some of the governesses 
I have had—of course you would not be guilty 
of such weaknesses—did not hesitate to use the 


Miss Gray’s precocity. 


| time, for which I amply rewarded them, in read- 


What does Mr. | 


ing novels and crocheting neck-ties.” 
Consequently there were frequent digressions 
from Colburn’s, into the follies, fashions, and 
foibles of past teachers. There were translations 
from Fénelon, with marginal notes from Gray, 


| consisting for the most part of household orders 
| to Bridget and directions to Miss Emma to hold 


up her head, or tuck in her boot-lacings; there 
were questions upon the map of Asia, and lead- 
ing questions upon the events of Miss Katherine’s 
life; pages of English, relieved by paragraphs 


| of family history, ‘* Watts on the Mind,” and 


Mrs. Gray on every topic under the sun, unless 
some luckless caller waylaid her in the drawing- 
room; and amidst such a confusing pell-mell 


| progress became a fable, of which every one 


heard a great deal but experienced very little. 
Master Harry, though lying under the impu- 
tation of being a nonesuch—which no one could 
deny—was at the same time a thorn in the flesh. 
It seemed as natural for him to tread on other 
people’s toes as for most boys to tread on their 
own; he tripped as often over Kate’s skirts as 
over his lessons; he upset an ink-bottle into her 
lap, and sopped it up with her embroidered hand- 
kerchief; he begged the balls of agate off her 
bracelet for marbles, borrowed her pen-knives, 
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and lost her pencils; scribbled over her choicest 
books, and contradicted her a dozen times a day ; 
he put the school-room clock forward, and tore 
out the hard problems in his arithmetic; he was 
curious about such lots of little holes” on her 
face, told her she wasn’t nearly so pretty ‘‘ as the 
last one,” and was constantly at her elbow re- 
questing her to play cat’s-cradle with him, ‘‘ be- 
cause Miss Fisk used to,” or to convert his hand- 
kerchief into sails for a ship, which he ballasted 
with the contents of her work-box, and manned 
with hair-pins; sometimes finishing his most 
provoking day by presenting her with the only 
flower in bloom upon his mother’s house-plants 
—the apple of her eye—and asking the favor of 
a fairy-story after tea. 

As for Miss Emma, though in advance of him 
in years, she was not behindhand in annoyances; 
she tried on all Kate’s garments from boot to 
bonnet, bathed in her Cologne water, broke her 
vinaigrette, read her letters, and turned her bu- 
reau drawers topsy-turvy. It was Miss Kathe- 
rine here, and Miss Katherine there; and, ‘‘ Miss 
Katherine, won't you box Harry’s ears? Mother 
doesn't allow me, and he keeps pounding the 


piano while I practice ;” and ‘‘ Miss Katherine, | 


will you mend this tear in my frock before mo- 
ther sees it, and scolds?” and, ‘‘ You don’t look 
bad at a//, when your veil’s down ;”’ and, ‘‘ Miss 
Katherine, what are airs and graces? Mother 
says you would do very well if you hadn’t so 
many; and, ‘‘Miss Katherine, have you seen 
better days? Mother says you have.” Kate 
thought she had. Yet what could she do but 
let patience have its perfect work, and take what- 
soever these days might bring her of weal or woe ? 

One morning when Kate appeared at break- 
fast she found Mrs. Gray smiling over an open 
letter. 

‘* What do you think of a voyage to England, 
Miss Katherine?” she asked, 


To England! Hadn't she thought of it ever | 


since she could think at all? Hadn't it been 
her pet day-dream, time out of mind; at least 
ever since Hector had made her familiar with 
its ports, and told her such wonderful things of 
the crowd uncoiling along Cheapside, like some 


painted puzzle, of which no one knew the begin- | 


ning, nor could guess the end. ‘‘ Across the 
Atlantic” was a clause which she analyzed and 
disposed of according to the laws of imagination 
rather than those of the grammarian. 

**T should think you would enjoy it,” she an- 
swered, wondering if she were to lose her situa- 
tion by the means. 

** You see,” Mrs. Gray proceeded to say, ‘‘ Mr. 
Gray has written for myself and the children— 
Emma, take your elbows off the table—to meet 
him at Liverpool, since his business will detain 
him a year or two longer; and, furthermore— 
you will upset your plate in your lap, Emma, 
the next thing, as I once saw happen at a dinner 
party—as I was saying, he desires that I should 
bring a governess, if I have one according to my 
taste, and I don’t know but I might as well take 
you, Miss Katherine, as a stranger.” 


This was such a cool way of disposing of her 
that Kate’s blood rose, and she had half a mind 
to decline the nomination; but one has occa- 
sionally to swallow a great deal of bitter bread 
or go hungry, so she merely answered, ‘I shall 
esteem it a great opportunity, thank you.” So 
there was a holiday granttd that Miss Kathe- 
rine might assist at the packing, and save Mrs, 
Gray a seamstress. 

‘*The passage abroad is such an expensive 
affair at the best, you know; and a penny saved 
is a penny earned,” without reflecting that in 
this case it went into the wrong pocket. 

However, it was not unpleasant work to sit 
and stitch quietly, and engage in a little “ aerial 


| architecture” on one’s own behalf. I am afraid 


there was a slight reaction,-when at last the 
steamer got under way and Kate found herself 
“under the weather,” utterly indifferent to any 
earthly chance, careless whether the world turned 
Mormon or the moon into green cheese ; wheth- 


er the abolition movement gained ground or the 


steamer gained time; oblivious to the fear of 
looking shabby in London or the hope of meet- 
ing Hector unawares; heedless whether she 
starved to death or ate-cold gruel, and fully re- 
alizing, for the first time, that the earth revolves 
on its axis. As for Mrs. Gray, sea-sickness 
wasn’t a match for her; if she experienced a lit- 
tle ‘*squeamishness,” as she called it, she laid 
violent hands, or rather tongue, upon some un- 
fortunate, and ‘‘ talked it off.” She talked with 
the passengers, gentle and simple; with the cap- 
tain, the sailors, and the stewardess; and when 
all else failed her, improvised a lingo suitable 
for the parrot which chattered in the saloon, till 
pretty Poll revenged herself by repeating her fre- 
quent question whenever the children appeared, 


| “Is Katherine up? Is Katherine up?” or, seri- 


| ously reiterating the command to Harry to “tie 
| up shoe,” and ‘* be gentleman.” 

‘*T have made the acquaintance of the most 
charming person, Katherine,” said Mrs. Gray, 
one morning. ‘‘ He is the most brilliant discours- 
er I have ever met with ;” which only meant that 
he listened admirably. ‘‘I only wish you were 
able to see him,” she continued. 

‘*Who is he?” asked Kate, out of complai- 
sance, **The Prince of Goodfellows, or the 
| Duke of Smalltalk ?” 
| T perceive that you are recovering—” 
| ‘* My curiosity at least.” 
| “Yes; ah, his name—did any one call me? 
| hark !—his name is Mr,—there’s the tag off Em- 
|ma’s boot-lacing now; I never saw such a de- 
| structive child—oh, I was speaking of Mr. Ed- 
|monton, wasn’t 1? That’s his name; aristo- 
cratic, isn’t it ?” 

Kate groaned and experienced a relapse, and 
| Mrs. Gray betook herself into the inexpressible 
society of Mr. Edmonton. 
| By-and-by, when Kate gained heart to stag- 
| ger upon deck to see the sun set over the water, 
| she found Mr. Edmonton no such formidable be- 
ing; indeed, rather handy to bring cushions 
| and poise a spy-glass, to furnish interesting items 
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concerning the monsters of the deep, that now 
and then parted the wave with grotesque head 
or involuted fin; ready with repartee, and gra- 
cious beyond measure. He knew her songs and 
her friends, and she smiled to herself in thinking 
that chance had sent them together on the same 


voyage, which they had thought to take once be- 


fore, while matrons and maidens observed them | 


askance, and wondered if they were lovers, or 
‘““how such an elegant young man could fancy 
that plain governess :” only Kate knewit was not 
fancy so much as habit, and a desire to see if 
the flame still attracted the moth—to prove him- 
self. Yet it is dangerous to play with fire, we 
hear. One can not suppose Kate so interested 
in going over the old battle-ground as to reap 
any very keen pleasure therefrom ; and the days 
that burned themselves away over the ocean in 
gold-stone and ruby masses brought such hours 
of ennui that the tossing plume of a sea-bird, 
the ghostly glimmer of a distant sail, the white 
water-column of a spouting whale, even the va- 
riations of meals, became epochs in her existence 
of wonderful intensity. 

But not always thus were they to suffer mo- 


notony. At last one night the starry heavens 





receded behind pillars of purple clouds, the winds 
swept the sea, and curled it into heaps of shift- 
ing foam, and shook it out again, like webs of 
finest lace; the great waters seemed opening a 
thousand gulfs to close over them, the tempest 
groping for them with a cruel grasp, while the 
grand orchestra of the elements rung in upon 
It was 
a night to be remembered, should any survive 
iber ; 


their souls with pitiless, stern harmony. 
to remer for wearing the hours away in ap- 
prehension and terror, there came to their ex- 
pectant ears the order to back the engines and 
start the pumps, followed by eager endeavors to 
stop the leak, till, gaining upon them, it put out 
the engine fires, and made it evident to all that 
before daylight the ship would have disappeared 
forever. 





What wild disorder crowned this intelligence! 
what wringing of hands, what tears and cries 
for aid from absent friends, what agonized si- 
lences, what frantic lamentations! It was an 
experience to whiten the bravest head, to wrinkle 
the smoothest cheek, to chasten the most heed- 
less heart. At the beginning Kate had gone 
into her state-room, locked her trunk and put 
the key into her pocket, possibly in the same be- 
wilderment that prompts people, in times of fire, 
to lock up their silver—sometimes, no doubt, a 
wise precaution—then she sat a little apart in 
order to compose her mind and think somewhat. 
She tried to persuade herself that death was no 
such bitter thing after all; that it was’ but one 
pang, one shudder, one grasping after the flying 
world—and behold, a whole eternity of bliss, 
such as it hath not entered into the heart of man 
to understand! She thought of herself as al- 
ready dead, lying peacefully at the bottom of 
the sea, the weight of waters rolling forever 
above her in endless chant and dirge; the world 
sweeping on, year after year, without a thought 


| would not wear 





a stately ship go 
sailing over her resting-place—all unguessed at 
—and sad eyes question the remorseless main of 
her fate; and she felt that then her very bones, 
long mouldering below, must quiver and agonize 
to answer him. 

‘* Love art thou sweet? 
must be,” 


for her; perhaps, some day, 





Then bitter death 
must have been her conclusion, for 
besides Hector, who would shed a tear for her ? 
And he, too, might not some morning's sunshine 
find him gay and forgetful? Oh, to be forgot- 
ten, for ever and ever, or remembered only as 
adream! Yet there was One had promised to 
hold her in everlasting remembrance. 

While thus endeavoring to possess her soul in 
patience something led her to glance up. Mr. 
Edmonton stood near her, holding a life-preserv- 
er, with some half-uttered sentence on his lip, 
which she interpreted in her own way. 


“Oh no, no, Mr. Edmonton,” she cried, “ 


I 
should scorn my life if I bought it at such a 
I 


price. You are too thoughtful and unselfish ; 





your life-preserver on any ac- 
count!” 

‘‘T—T wish—” 

‘*Pray do not urge it, Sir! I thank you be- 
yond measure, but I couldn’t do it: I should feel 
wicked.” 

‘* Really, Miss Kate, I should be happy to 
abdicate to you; but you—you mis—that is, l— 
won't you give me a string, if it will not be too 
much trouble? a strong string to secure this por- 
tion of it—thank you, thank you!” 

At any other time Kate might have known a 
supreme confusion, but this was no hour for 
Already they had lowered 
the boats, most of which proving useless it be- 


awkward trivialities. 


came necessary to construct rafts with such ex- 
pedition and material as was in their power, 
lashing together yards and spars, and freighting 
them with imperiled lives; so that, just as the 
earliest hint of dawn winged up the eastern sky, 
like the shadow of an archangel, and spurred 
the flying clouds before it, and broke the storm 
into harmless atoms, and shook its radiant self 
abroad; just while, through a rift between op- 
posing gloom, the old moon, weak and spent—- 
wrecked itself these many nights—lifted still a 
thread of silver; just when the watery world 
emerged from night, and took on hope and glad- 
ness again, Kate found herself joint-heir, as 
clinging to the raft, faint and wet, she dimly 
watched the ship they had left, reel and plunge, 
with something yet of its old stateliness, and 
disappear, while the waters rushing into all its 
ports and passages, from stem to stern, sent forth 
a mighty whisper, and the engine-bell tolled 
heavily a while, and ceased. 

So the day broke, and the sun looked out at 
them through a mist uncertainly, now rending 
and now resuming the wavering screen. And’ 
the sea grew calmer, and washed over them at 
rarer intervals. And they strained their haggard 
eyes over the solitary waste, and sent shouts and 
prayers and clamorous entreaties after any sail 
that glimmered one instant, far away, across 
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their sight and vanished hopelessly. And thus 
they drifted aimlessly, racked with cramps, stung 
with cold, gnawed with hunger, heart-sick, and 
giddy with alternating hope and fear. Nowand 
then a bird wheeled screaming above them; now 
and then some curious fish floated the wave be- 
side them. Sometimes they caught courage 
from each other and spoke of home, or tried to 
rally a spark of wit to warm their benumbing 
senses; they buoyed one another with tales of | 
other wrecks and little snatches of familiar tunes, 
ending in broken sighs and tears. They were 
one family bound together in misfortune; none 
could slip from his hold but a dozen feeble hands 
were stretched to save; no sigh but found its 
echo. Yet what freaks the sun played upon 
the water, when, in the long noon hours, he found 
his way out of the mist! How he gave every 
wave a spear of gold, and plowed up the fur- 
ther distance into ridges, and veined and seamed 
the whole vast mass with the precious glamour! 
But when, at last, he dropped into the sea, a 
curtain of fog crept down and shut them into ut- 
ter darkness as intoatomb. Then what dread 
descended with the night, what eyes mocked 
them out of the hollow darkness, what voices 
called to them, what phantom sails forever beat 
before them! By times they slept a feverish 
uneasy sleep, burdened with moans and sobs, 
and sometimes dreamed and forgot disaster in 
one brief vision of security. 

Once they fancied that, looming through the 
mist, they saw the red lights of some ship, but 
when again morning dazzled them with all its 
light and freshness and beauty, lavished like 
dew, and made the world sweet and canny once 
more, there was nothing but a speck against the 
horizon, a speck that soon dissolved in distance. 
Now succeeded the torture of thirst, which the 
few biscuits they had secured at starting, soaked 
in sea-water, helped to produce, and the bitter 
sense that all this tempting liquid heaped about 
them afforded no relief, till one by one they set- 
tled into a sad despair, only a few brave spirits 
keeping watch and heart, when the morning of 
the third day overtook them. 

Poor Mrs. Gray had long since given over | 
speech— only another way of saying a great 
deal; and Kate, too sore and worn’ to lift her 
head or move a limb, saw the dawn infiltrate 
day; the rosy color sift through the gray gauze, 
and the morning star hang trembling in the bal- 
ance, feeling dreamily that it was the last earth- 
ly morning that would ever rise for her; there 
came to mind, as if photographed in memory, | 
mornings long since faded, when she climbed to | 
the roof in the early light, when the world was | 
hushed and dewy, with only a bird to flutter a | 
wing or trill a note—and watched out beyond | 
where the sea line frets the river-mouth, till | 
the sunbeams pointed all the spires, and the | 
river swarmed with boat and barge—watched 
because Hector was overdue; Christmas morn- 
ings, when he came home for the holidays and 
they explored their gifts together; mornings at 
Mrs. Dewitt’s, with Theo laughing over her tea- 


grounds and Eugenia telling her dreams—each 
pushing the other aside, and swaying back and 
forth like pendulums beating the petty seconds 
of human life ; yet death was no longer a pang 
—she would be up and away to the source of 
infinite morning. So she lay awaiting the end; 
and a song Hector had loved kept surging through 
her brain, in time to the heaving and dropping 
waves: 
‘**T know Thou wilt not slight my call, 
For Thou dost heed the sparrow’s fall.” 

And, dazed with faintness, and heavy with sleep, 
and muffled in an atmosphere of demi-conscious- 
ness, she somehow felt that already the Dark 
River flowed beneath her; that cries of exulta- 
tion and joy came, faintly borne from the further 
shore; that beatified faces passed and repassed 
before her. But stay; what had happened— 
why this eager commotion? Was the raft part- 
ing—the sea engulfing? Whatever happened 
she would know it all; she would die with all 
her senses at their post; she would—but her 
servants having contended for every inch of 
territory, on the brink of victory, scattered and 
fled, and left her to the tender mercies of a 
grizzled sailor, who lifted her with unsparing 
gentleness, as if he carried some delicate piece 
of porcelain. 

When Kate again opened her eyes on the out- 
er world it was to turn on her pillow and give 
a sigh of relief that the nightmare had passed. 
But things were a little strange: she was not 
quite awake yet, evidently, for there was a tar- 
paulin hanging in her state-room. Still, yon- 
der *‘ housewife” was a thought familiar. By 
what clairvoyance did she learn where the ma- 
terials were bought, and under what circum- 
stances it was made? Strange! And there 
was Mrs. Gray’s exhaustless voice—what was 
she saying ? 

**T never expected to be rescued by a co- 
quette, Captain Holland.” 

Captain Holland? She would go to meet 
him; it might be—oh—but she was too weak 
to stir; a little cry—half pain, half hope—es- 


| caped her—a cry that brought some one to her 


aid—some one who held her, and cavessed her, 
and kissed the tears away. Why had she thought 
of Hector so constantly, all through the night of 
her tribulation, but because he was so near? 
Hector had received his first intimation of a 
wreck the previous night when a man at the 
mast descried another of the rafts upon which 
crouched a famished crew, Mr. Edmonton among 


| them—his life-preserver having served him ill, 


he had begged an inch of their hospitality in 
spite of it—and who informed him of other lives 
in danger thereabouts, when he lay-to and kept 
in the neighborhood till morning. Thus snatched 
from the Valley of the Shadow of Death Kate 
gladly took up her life again, doubly dear be- 
cause saved through him. 

And as they neared home Hector led Kate 
one starry night upon the deck, to show her 
Castle Garden and the lights that seemed dan- 
cing for joy on shore, and he said: 











‘¢ When I took Mr. Edmonton off I thanked 
God, Kate, thinking I had saved you a broken 
heart, little guessing my own lay so near to 
windward.” 

‘¢ You can not, Hector,” she answered, ‘‘ you 
—you can not—” 

**Yes I do—I can. I love you as if you had 
never sent me away, Kate.” 

‘*T was a little fool,” said she; “ but, Hec- 
tor, you haven't fairly seen me yet.” 

‘Shall I get the ship's glass ?” 

‘But I am so frightfully— pitted; you 
haven't thought about that.” 

‘hen don’t you.” If there’s any one to be 
pitied it’s Mr. Edmonton. Kate, there’s not an 
inch of you but what is sweeter, and fairer, and 
lovelier to me than the morning star; so no 
more pitfalls, if you please.” 

And Kate pleased. 





One m ‘rning, a year or so later, Kate Holland 
received wedding-cards; they were only Euge- 
nia’s and Mr. Edmonton’s.” 


THE VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 

Kk ETURAH wishes to state primarily that 

she is good-natured. 

essary to make this statement, lest, after hav- 
ing heard her story, you should, however polite 
you might be about it, in your heart of hearts 
suspect her capable not only of allowing her an- 
gry passions to rise, but of permitting them to 
boil over ‘‘ in tempestuous fury wild and unre- 
strained.” If it were an orthodox remark, she 
would also add, from like motives of self-defense, 
that she is not in the habit of swearing. 

Are you accustomed, O tender-hearted reader, 
to spend your nights as a habit, with your eyes 
open or shut? On the answer to this question 
depends her sole hope of appreciation and sym- 
pathy. 

She begs you will understand that she does 
not mean you, the be-ribboned and be-spangled 
and be-rouged frequenter of ball and soir %e, with 
your faint, floating perfumes, flutter of fans, and 
sweep of many-hued drapery ; your well-taught 
drooping lashes, or wide girl’s eyes, untamed and 
wondering, your flushing color, and your pulse 
up toa hundred. You are very pretty for your 
pains—as she hopes you know, to take the com- 
fort of God’s great gift as women can; as true 
and royal women can—oh, to be sure, you are 
very pretty! She has not the heart to scold you, 
though you are dancing and singing and flirting 
away your golden nights, your restful, young 
nights, that never come but once—though you 
are dancing and singing and flirting yourselves 
merrily into your grave. 
put in a plea before the eloquence of which Cic- 
ero and Demosthenes, Beecher and Sumner, 
should pale like wax-lights before the sup, for 
the new fashion said to be obtaining in New 
York, that the soirée shall give place to the mat- 
inée, at which the guests shall assemble at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and are expected to go 
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home at seven or eight. 


She thinks it nec- | 


‘ 
She would like to 





That would be not 
only civilized; it would be millennial. 

3ut Keturah is perfectly aware that you will 
|do as you will’ If the excitement of the ‘‘ wee 
sma’ hours ayont the twal” prove preferable to 


| a quiet evening at home, and a good, Christian, 
| healthy sleep after it, why the ‘‘sma’ hours” it 
will be. If you will do it, it is ‘*none of her 
funerals,” as the small boy remarked. Only 
|she particularly requests you not to insult her 
| by offering her your sympathy. Wait till you 
know what forty-eight mortal, wide-awake, star- 
| ing, whirring, unutterable hours mean. 

Listen to her mournful tale ; and, while you 
listen, let your head become fountains of water, 


land your eyes rivers of tears for her, and for all 
| who are doomed to reside in her immediate vi- 
| cinity. 

‘“‘ Tired nature’s sweet restorer,” as the news- 
papers in a sudden and severe poetical attack 
remarked of Jeff Davis, ‘‘ refuses to bless” Ke- 
| turah, except as her own sweet will inclines her. 
They have a continuous lover’s quarrel, exceed- 
ingly bitter while it rages, exceedingly sweet 
whenitismadeup. Keturah attends a perfectly 


| grave and unimpeachable lecture—the Restorer 
| pouts and goes off in a huff for twenty-four hours. 
Keturah undertakes at seven o’clock a concert— 
announced as Mendelssohn Quintette, proving 
|to be Gilmore’s Brassiest—and nothing hears 
she of My Lady till two o’clock a.m. Keturah 
spends an hour at a prayer-meeting, on a pine 
| bench that may have heard of cushions, but cer- 





jtainly has never seen one face to face; and 
|comes home at eight o’clock to the pleasing dis- 
| covery that the fair enslaver has taken some doc- 
trinal offense, and vanished utterly. 

| Though lost to sight she’s still to memory 
| dear, and Keturah penitently betakes herself to 
the seeking of her in those ingenious ways which 
she has learned at the school of a melancholy 
}experience. <A table and a kerosene lamp are 
brought into requisition, alsoa book. If it isn’t 
the Dictionary, it is Cruden’s Concordance. If 
these prove too exciting, it is Edwards on the 
Will. Light reading is strictly forbidden. Con- 
| gressional Reports are sometimes efficacious, as 
well as Martin F. Tupper, and somebody’s 
‘* Sphere of Woman.” 

There is one single possibility out of ten that 
this treatment will produce drowsiness. There 
are nine probabilities tothe contrary. ‘The possi- 
bility is worth trying for, and trying hard for; but 
if it results in the sudden flight of President Ed- 
| wards across the room, a severe banging of the 

** Sphere of Woman” against the wall, and the 
| total disappearance of Cruden’s Concordance 
beneath the bed, Keturah is not in the least sur- 
prised. It is altogether too familiar a result to 
| elicitremark. Itsimply occasions a fresh growth 
| to a horrible resolution that she has been slowly 
| forming for years. 

Some day she will write a book. The pub- 
| lishers shall nap over it, and accept it with pleas- 
ure. The drowsy printers shall set up its type 
| with their usual unerring exactness. The proof- 
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readers shall correct it in their dreams. Cus- 
tomers in the book-stores shall nod at the sight 
of its binding. Its readers shall dose at its first 
page. Sleepless old age, sharp and unrelieved 
pain, youth sorrowful before the time, shall seek 
it out, shall flock unto the counters of its fortunate 
publishers (she has three firms in her mind’s eye; 
one in Boston, one in New York, and one in Phil- 
adelphia ; but who the happy men are to be is not 
yet definitely decided), who shall waste their in- 
heritance in distributing it throughout the length 
and breadth of a grateful continent. Physicians 
from every where under the sun, who have proved 
the fickleness of hyoscyamus, of hops, of Dover's 
powders, of opium, of morphine, of laudanum, 
of hidden virtues of herbs of the field, and min- 
erals from the rock, and gases from the air; 
who know the secrets of all the pitying earth, 
and, behold, it is vanity of vanities, shall line 
their hospitals, cram their offices, stuff their bot- 
tles, with the new universal panacea and bless- 
ing to suffering humanity. 

And Keturah can keep a resolution. 

Her literary occupation disposed of, in the 
summary manner referred to, she runs through 
the roll of her reserve force, and their name is 
Legion. She composes herself, in an attitude of 
rest, with a handkerchief tied over her eyes to 
keep them shut, blows her lamp out instead of 
screwing it out, strangles a while in the gas, 
and begins to repeat her alphabet, which, owing 


to like stern necessity, she has fortunately never | 


forgotten. She says it forward; she says it 
backward; she begins at the middle and goes 
up; she begins at the middle and goes down; 
she rattles it through in French, she groans it 
through in German, she falters it through in 
Greek. She attempts the numeration table, floun- 
ders somewhere in the quadrillions, and forgets 
where she left off. She watches an intermina- 
ble flock of sheep jump over a wall till her head 
spins. There always seem to be so many more 
where the last one came from. She listens to 
oar-beats, and drum-beats, and heart-beats. She 
improvises sonatas and gallopades, oratorios and 
mazourkas. She perpetrates the title and first 
line of an epic poem, goes through the alphabet 
for a rhyme, and none appearing, she repeats 
the first line by way of encouragement. But all 
in vain. She is as likely to fly as to sleep. 
With a silence that speaks unutterable things 
she rises solemnly, and seeks the pantry in dark- 
ness that may be felt. At the bottom of the 
stairs she steps with her whole weight flat upon 
something tliat squirms, and is warm, and turns 
over, and utters a cry that makes night hideous. 
Oh, nothing but the cat, that is all! The pan- 
try proves to be well stocked with bread, but not 
another mortal thing. Now, if there is any thing 
Keturah particularly dislikes, it is dry bread. Ac- 
cordingly, with a remark which is intended for 
Love’s ear alone, she gropes her way to the cel- 
lar door, which is unexpectedly open, pitches 
head first into the cavity, and makes the descent 
of half the stairs in an easy and graceful man- 
ner, chiefly with her elbows. She reaches the 
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ground after an interval, steps splash into a pool 
of water, knocks over a mop, and embraces a tall 
cider barrel with her groping arms. After a lit- 
tle wandering about among ash-bins and apple- 
bins, reservoirs and coal-heaps, and cobwebs, she 
discovers the hanging-shelf which has been the 
ignis fatuus of her search. Something extreme- 
ly cold crossing her shoeless feet at this crisis 
suggests pleasant fancies of a rat. Keturah is 
ashamed to confess that she has never in all the 
days of the years of her pilgrimage set eyes 
upon a rat. Depending solely upon her imag- 
ination, her conception of that animal is a cross 
between an alligator and a jaguar. She stands 
her ground manfully, however, and is happy to 
state that she did not faint. 

In the agitation consequent upon this inci- 
dent she butters her bread with the lard, and 
takes an enormous bite on the way up stairs. 
She secks no more refreshment that night. 

One resort alone is left. With a despairing 
sigh she turns the great faucet of the bath-tub 
and holds her head under it till she is upon the 
verge of a watery grave. This experiment is 
her forlorn hope. Perhaps about three or four 
o'clock she falls into a series of jerky naps, and 
dreams that she is editor of a popular Hebrew 
Magazine, wandering frantically through a ware- 
house full of aspirant MSS. (chiefly from the 
junior classes of theological seminaries) of 
which she can not translate a letter. 

Of the tenth of Keturah’s unearthly experiences 
—of the number of times she has been taken for 
a robber, and chased by the entire roused and 
bewildered family, with loaded guns; of the 
pans of milk she has upset, the crockery whose 
hopes she has untimely shattered, the skulls she 
has cracked against open doors, the rocking- 
chairs she has stumbled over and apostrophized 
in her own meek way ; of the neighbors she has 
frightened out of town by her perambulations ; 
of the alarms of fire she has raised, pacing the 
wood-shed with a lantern for exercise stormy 
nights; of all the possible and impossible cor- 
ners and crevices in which she has sought re- 
pose—she has slept on every sofa in every room 
in the house, and once she spent a whole night 
on a closet shelf; of the amiable condition of 
her mornings, and the terror she is fast becom- 
ing to family, Church, and State, the time would 
fail her to tell. Were she to ‘let slip the dogs 
of war,” and relate a modicum of the agonies 
she undergoes—how the stamping of a neigh- 
bor’s horse on a barn floor will drive every soli- 
tary wink of sleep from her eyes and slumber 
from her eyelids; the nibbling of a mouse in 
some un-get-at-able place in the wall, prove tor- 
ture; the rattling of a pane of glass, ticking of 
a clock, or pattering of rain-drops, as effective 
as acannon; a guest in the ‘‘spare room” with 
a musical ‘‘ love of a baby,” something far dif- 
ferenf from a blessing, and a tolerably windy 
night, one lengthened vigil long drawn out— 
the liberal editor would cry, ‘‘ Forbear!” It be- 
comes really an interesting science to learn how 
slight a thing will utterly deprive an unfortu- 
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nate creature of the great necessity of life ; but | killed them in corners—they came to life under 
this article not being a scientific treatise, that | her very eyes. She caught them in her hand- 


must be left to the sympathizing imagination. kerchief and tied them up tight—they crawled 
Keturah feels compelled, however, to relate out before she could get them in. She shut 
the story of two memorable nights, of which | the cover of the wash-stand down on them—she 
the only wonder is that she has lived to tell looked in a while after and there was not one to 
the tale. be seen. All ten of the great blundering creat- 
Every incident is stamped indelibly upon her | ures were knocking their brains out against the 
brain. It is wrought in letters of fire. ‘‘ While | ceiling. After the endurance of terrors that 
emory holds a seat on this distracted globe,” it |came very near turning her hair gray she had 


shall not—can not be forgotten. pushed the last one out on the balcony, shut the 
It was a night in June—sultry, gasping, fear- | window, and was gasping away in the airless 
ful. Keturah went to her own room, as is her room, her first momentary sense of security, 
ym, at the Puritanic hour of nine. Sleep| when there struck upon her agonized ear a 





for a couple of hours being out of the question | fiendish buzzing, and three of them came 
she threw wide her doors and windows, and be-| whirling back through a crack about as large 
took herself to her writing-desk. A story for a as a knitting-needle. No mortal beetle could 
Magpie », Which it was imperative should be fin- have got through it. Keturah turned pale and 


ished to-morrow, appealed to her already par- | let them alone. 





tially-stupefied brain. She forced her unwill- The clock was striking eleven when quiet was 
ing pen into the service, whisked the table round | at last restored, and the exhausted sufferer be- 
nto the draft, and began. In about five min-| gan to think of sleep. At this moment she 


utes the sibyl caught the inspiration of her god, | heard a sound before which her heart sank like 
and heat and sleeplessness were alike forgotten. | lead. _— must know that Keturah has a very 
This sounds very poetic, but it wasn’t at all. | near neighbor, Miss Humdrum by name. Miss 
Keturah regrets to say that she had on a very | Humdrum is a—well, a very excellent and pious 





unbecoming green wrapper, and several ink- | old lady, who keeps a one-eyed servant and three 
spots on her fingers. eats. And the sound which Keturah heard was 
It was a very thrilling and original story, and Miss Humdrum’s cats. 
it came, as all thrilling and original stories war Keturah descended to the wood-shed, armed 
come, to a crisis. Seraphina found Theodore | herself with a huge oaken log, and sallied out 
kissing the hand of Celeste in the woods. Ke-| into the garden, with a horrible sang froid that 
turah became excited. | only long familiarity with her errand could have 
“Oh, Theodore!” whispered the unhappy | engendered. It was Egyptian darkness; but her 
maiden to the moaning trees. ‘‘Oh, Theo-| practiced eye discerned, or thought it discerned, 
dore, my—” a white cat upon the top of the high wooden fence. 


Whirr! buzz! swosh! came something through | Keturah smiled a ghastly smile, and fired. Now 
the win low into the lamp, and down squirming | she never yet in her life threw any thing any 
into the ink-bottle. Keturah jumped. If you | where, under any circumstances, that did not go 
have half the horror of those great June beetles | exactly in the opposite direction from what she 
that she has you will know how she jumped. wanted to have it. This ocehsion proved no 
She emptied the entire contents of the ink-bot-| exception. The cat jumped, and sprang over, 


tle out of the window in great disgust, closed | and disappeared. ‘The stick went exactly into 


her bliuds, and began again. the middle of the fence. Keturah can not sup- 
“* Theodore,” said Seraphina. | pose that the last trump will be capable of mak- 


*¢ Seraphina,” said Theodore—jump the sec- | ing a louder noise. She stood transfixed. One 

ond. It was—it really was—the same identical | cry alone broke the hideous silence. 
creature, whirring round the lamp, and buzzing ‘*Q Lord!” in an unmistakably Irish, half- 
down into her lap. Hadn’t he been burned in| wakened howl, from the open window of the 
the light, drowned in the ink, speared with the | one-eyed servant’s room. ‘* Only that, and no- 
pen, and crushed by falling from the window ? | thing more.” 

Yet there he was, or the ghost of him, fluttering Keturah returned to her apartment, a sadder 
his inky wings into her very eyes, and walking | if not a wiser woman. Marius among the ruins 
leisurely across the smooth, fair page that wait- | of Carthage, Napoleon at St. Helena, M‘Clellan 
ed to be inscribed with Seraphina’s woe. Nerved | in Europe, have henceforth and forever her sym- 
by despair, Keturah did a horrible thing. Never | pathy. 

before or since has she been known to accom- She thinks it was precisely five minutes after 
lish it. She put him down on the floor and | her return, during which the happy stillness that 
stepped on him. She repented of the act in dust | seemed to rest upon nature without and nature 
and ashes. Before she could get across the room | within had whispered faint promises of coming 
to close the window ten more had come to his | rest—that there suddenly broke upon it a hoarse, 
funeral. To describe the horrors of the ensuing | deep, unearthly breathing. So hoarse, so deep, 
hour she has no words. She put them out of | so unearthly, and so directly underneath her win- 
the window—they came directly back. She | dow, that for about ten seconds Keturah sat par- 
drowned them in the wash-bowl—they fluttered, | alyzed. There was but one thing it could be. 
and sputtered, and buzzed up into the air. She/ A traveling menagerie in town had lost its Po- 
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lish wolf that very day. This was the Polish 
wolf. 

The horrible panting, like the panting of a 
famished creature, came nearer, grew louder, 
grew hoarser. ‘The animal had found a bone in 
the grass, and was crunching it in his ghastly 
way. ‘Then she could hear him snifling at the 
door. 

And Amram’s room was on the lower story! 
Perhaps wolves climbed in windows! 

The awful thought roused Keturah from the 
stupor of her terror. She was no coward. She 
would face the fearful sight. She would call 
and warn him at any risk. She faltered out 
upon the baleony. She leaned over the railing. 
She gazed breathlessly down into the darkness. 

A cow. 

Another cow. 

Three cows. 

Keturah sat down on the window-sill in the 
calm of despair. 

It was succeeded by a storm. She concludes 
that she was about five seconds on the passage 
from her room to the garden. With ‘hair flo- 
tant, and arms disclosed,” like the harpies of 
heraldie device, she rushed up to the invad- 
ers—and stopped. Exactly what was to be 
done? Three great stupid, browsing, content- 
ed cows versus one lone, lorn woman. For 
about one minute Keturah would not have wa- 
gered her fortune on the woman. But it is not 
her custom to ‘say die,” and after some reflec- 
tion she ventured on a manful command: 

“Go away! Go! go!” The stentorian 
remark caused a result for which she was, to 
say the least, unprepared. The creatures cool- 
ly turned about and walked directly up to her. 
To be sure. Why not? Is it not a part of our 
outrageous Yankee nomenclature to teach cows 
to come to you when you tell them to go away? 
How Keturah, tountry-born and bred, could 
have even momentarily forgotten so clear and 
simple a principle of philology remains a mys- 
tery to this day. A little reflection convinced 
her of the only logical way of ridding herself of 
her guests. Accordingly, she walked a little 
way behind them and tried again. 

“Come here, Sir! Come, good fellow! 
Wh-e-e! come here!” 

Three great wooden heads lifted themselves 
slowly, and three pair of soft, sleepy eyes looked 
at her, and the beasts returned to their clover 
and stood stock-still. 

What was to be done? You could go behind 
and push them. Or you could go in front and 
pull them by the horns 

Neither of these methods exactly striking 
Keturah’s fancy, she took up a little chip and 
threw at them; also a piece of coal and a hand- 
ful of pebbles. These gigantic efforts proving 
to be fruitless she sat down on the grass and 
looked at them. The heartless creatures resist- 
ed even that appeal. 

At this crisis of her woes one of Keturah’s 
many brilliant thoughts came to her relief. She 
hastened upon the wings of the wind to her 


whatever and showed fight. 





infallible resort, the wood-shed, and filled her 
arms up to the chin with pine knots. Thus 
equipped she started afresh to the conflict. It 
is recorded that out of twenty of those sticks, 
thrown with savage and direful intent, only one 
hit. It is, however, recorded that the enemy 
dispersed, after being valiantly pursued around 
the house, out of the front gate (where one 
stuck, and got through with the greatest diffi- 
culty), and for a quarter of a mile down the 
street. In the course of the rout Keturah 
tripped on her dress only six times, and fell 
flat but four. One pleasing little incident 
gave delightful variety to the scene. A par- 
ticularly frisky and clover-loving white cow, 
whose heart yearned after the apples of Sodom, 
turned about in the road without any warning 
Keturah adopted 
a sudden resolution to return home “across 
lots,” and climbed the nearest stone-wall with 
considerable Exactly half-way 
over she was surprised to find herself gasping 
among the low-hanging boughs of a butternut- 
tree, where she hung like Absalom of old, be- 
tween heaven and earth. She would like to 
state in this connection that she always had 
too much vanity to wear a waterfall; so she 
still retains a portion of her original hair. 
However, she returned victorious over the si- 
lent dew-laden fields and down into the garden 
paths, where she paced for two hours back and 
forth among the aromatic perfumes of the great 
yellow June lilies. 


empressement, 


There might have been a 
bit of poetry in it under other circumstances, 
but Keturah was not poetically inclined on that 
occasion. The events of the night had so roused 
her soul within her that exercise unto exhaus- 
tion was her sole remaining hope of sleep. 

At about two o’clock she crawled faintly up 
stairs again, and had just fallen asleep with her 
head on the window-sill, when a wandering dog 
had to come directly under the window, and 
sit there and bark for half an hour at a rake- 
handle. 

Keturah made no other effort to fight her des- 
tiny. Determined to meet it heroically, she 
put a chair precisely into the middle of the room, 
and sat up straight in it, till she heard the birds 
sing. Somewhere about that epoch she fell 
into a doze with one eye open, when a terrific 
peal of thunder started her to her feet. It was 
Patsy knocking at the door to announce that 
her breakfast was cold. 

In the ghastly condition of the following day 
the story was finished and sent off. It was on 
this occasion that the patient and long-enduring 
Editor ventured mildly to suggest, that when, by 
a thrilling and horrible mischance, Seraphina’s 
lovely hand came between a log of wood and 
the full force of Theodore’s hatchet the result 
might have been more disastrous than the loss 
of a finger-nail. Alas! even his editorial om- 
niscience did not know—how could it ?—the sto- 
ry of that night. Keturah forgave him. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that Miss 
Humdrum appeared promptly at eight o’clock 














the next morning, with her handkerchief at her 

eyes. 

” «My Star-spangled Banner, my nearest and 

my dearest, has met with her decease, Ketury.” 
“Indeed! How very sad!” 

‘Yes. She has met with her decease. Un- 

der very peculiar circumstences, Ketury.” 

“Oh!” said Keturah, hunting for her own 
indkerchief ; finding three in her pocket, she 
rought them all into requisition. 

‘And I feel it my duty to inquire,” says Miss 
Humdrum, “whether it may happen that you 
know any thing about the event, Ketury.” 

““T?” said Keturah, weeping, “I didn’t know 
she was deadeven! Dear Miss Humdrum, you 
are ind 1 afflicted.” 

‘‘ But I feel compelled to say,” pursued Miss 
Humdrum eying this wretched hypocrite se- 
verely, “that my girl Jemimy did hear somebody 


h 
| 





fire a gun or a cannon or something, out in your 
garden last night, and she scar’t out of her wits, 
and my poor cat found cold under the hogshead 
this morning, Ketury.” 

‘* Miss Humdrum,” said Keturah, ‘‘ I can not 
in justice to myself answer such insinuations, 
further than to say that Amram 
gun to go out of his own room. The cannon 
we keep in the cellar.” 

Oh!” said Miss Humdrum, with horrible 
icion in hereyes. ‘ Well, I hope you haven't 


* allows the 


su 





it on your conscience, I'm sure. Good-morn- 


ing. 

It has been the ambition of Keturah’s life to 
a burglar. The second of the memorable 
nights referred to crowned this ambition by not 
only one burglar but two. She it was who dis- 
covered them, she who frightened them away, 
and nobody but she ever saw them. She con- 
fesses to a natural and unconquerable pride in 
them. It came about on this wise: 

It was one of Keturah’s wide-awake nights, 
and she had been wandering off into the fields 
at the foot of the garden, where it was safe and 
still. There is, by-the-way, a peculiar awe in 
the utter*hush of the earliest morning hours, of 
which no one can know who has not familiar- 
ized himself with it in allits moods. A solitary 
walk in a solitary place, with the great world 
sleeping about you, and the great skies throbbing 
above you, and the long unrest of the panting 
summer night, fading into the cool of dews, and 
ure gray dawns, has in it something of what 
Mr. Robertson calls ‘‘ God’s silence.” 

Once, on one of these lonely rambles, Ketu- 
rah found away in the fields, under the shadow 
of an old stone-wall, a baby’s grave. It had no 
head-stone to tell its story, and the weeds an 


brambles of many years had overgrown it. Ke- 
turah is not of a romantic disposition, especially 
on her midnight tramps, but she sat down by 
the little nameless thing, and looked from it to 
the arch of eternal stars that summer and win- 
ter, seed-time and harvest, kept steadfast watch 
over it, and was very still. 

It is one of the standing grievances of her 
life that Amram, while never taking the trouble 


THE VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


to go and look, insists upon it that was nothing 
t somebody’s pet dog. She knows better. 

On this particular night, Keturah, in coming 
up from the garden to return to the house, had 
i ing crossed the 


ression that somet 







walk in front of her, and disappeared among the 
rustling trees. he impression was sufficiently 


strong té 


» keep her sitting up for half an hour at 
her window, under the feeling tl 
prevention was worth a pound of 
indeed been asked why she did not reconnoitre 





an ounce of 





cure. She has 


the rustling trees upon the spot. She considers 
that would have been an exceedingly poor stroke 
of policy, and of an impolitic thing Keturah is 
not capable. She sees far and plans deep. 
Supposing she had gone and been shot through 
» fun of her 


ation at the 


the head, where would have been t 
burglars? To yield a life-long 
very moment that it is within grasp was too much 








to ask, even of Keturah. 

Words can not describe the sensations of the 
moment, when that half-hour was rewarded by 
the sight of two stealthy, cat-like figures, creep- 
A tall man and 
a little man, and both with very unbanditti-like 
straw-hats on. 

Now if Keturah has a horror in this world, it 
is that delicate play of the emotions commonly 
known as ‘*woman’s nonsense.” And there- 
fore did she sit still for three mortal minutes, 
with her burglars making tracks for the kitchen 
window under her very eyes, in order to prove 


ing out from among the trees. 


to herself and an incredulous public, beyond all 
shadow of doubt or suspicion, that they were 
robbers and not dreams; actual flesh and blood, 
not nightmares; unmistakable hats and coats 
in a place where hats and coats ought not to be, 
not clothes-lines and pumps. She tried hard to 
make Amram and the Paterfamilias out of them. 
Who knew but they also, by some unheard-of 
revolution in all the laws of nature, were on an 
exploring expedition after truant sleep? She 
struggled manfully after the conviction that they 
were innocent and unimpeachable neighbors, 
cutting the short way home across the fields 


‘rom some remarkably late prayer-meeting. She 
agonized after the belief that they were two of 
Patsy’s sweet-hearts, come for the commendable 
purpose of serenading her. 

In fact, they were almost in the house before 
this remarkable female was prepared to trust the 
evidence of her own senses. 

But when suspense gloomed into certainty, 
Keturah is happy to say that she was grandly 
equal to the occasion. She slammed open her 
blinds with an emphasis, and lighted her lamp 
with a burnt match. 

The men jumped, and dodged, and ran, and 
hid behind the trees, in the most approved man- 
1an pur- 


ner of burglars, who flee when no wot 
sueth ; and Keturah, being of far too generous a 
disposition to enjoy the pleasure of their capture 
unshared, lost no time in hammering at Amram’s 
door. 

** Amram !” 

No answer 
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*¢ Amram !” 

Silence. 

** Am-ram !” 

“Oh! Ugh! 

Silence again. 

“ Amram, wake up! Come out here—quick!” 

**Q-o-oh, yes. Who's there ?” 

““ 7 

ae I ef 

** Keturah.” 

** Keturah ?” 

‘** Amram, be quick, or we shall all have our 
throats cut! 
den.” 

‘“‘ Hey 2” 

*¢ Men in the garden!” 

*¢ Men?” 

*<In the garden!” 

** Garden ?” 

Keturah can bear a great deal, but there comes 
a limit even to her proverbial patience. 


Who—” 


under the impression that Amram received a 
shaking such as even his tender youth was a 
stranger to. It effectually woke him to con- 
sciousness, as well as to the gasping and partic- 
ularly senseless remark, ‘* What on earth was 
she wringing his neck for?” As if he mightn’t 
have known! She has the satisfaction of remem- 
bering that he was asked in return, ‘* Did he ex- 
pect a solitary unprotected female to keep all his 
murderers away from him, as well as those wolves 
she drove off the other night ?” 

However, there was no time to be wasted in 
tender words, and before a woman could have 
winked Amram made his appearance dressed 
and armed and sarcastically incredulous. Ke- 
turah grasped the pistol, and followed him at a 
respectful distance. Stay in the house and hold 
the light? Catch her! She would take the 
light with her, and the house too, if necessary, 
but she would be in at the death. 


She wishes Mr. Darley were on hand, to im- 


mortalize the picture they made, scouring the 


premises after those exceedingly disobliging bur- | 
€ . ’ DS 


glars—especially Keturah, in the green wrapper, 


with her hair rolled all up in a huge knob on | 


top of her head, to keep it out of the way, and 


her pistol held out at arm’s-length, pointed, fal- | 
She will inform | 


teringly, directly at the stars. 
the reader confidentially—tell it not in Gath—of 
a humiliating discovery she made exactly four 


weeks afterward, and which she has never before 


imparted to a human creature—it wasn’t loaded. 


Well; they peered behind every door, they 


glared into every shadow, they squeezed into 
every crack, they dashed into every corner, they 


listened at every cranny and crevice, step and | 
A 
regiment might have run away while Amram | 


turn. 


But not a burglar! Of course not. 


was waking up. 


Keturah thinks it will hardly be credited that | 
this hopeful person dared to suggest and dares | 


to maintain that it wascats!’ The insult isren- 
dered more glaring by the fact that Amram is 
nothing but a Sophomore in Yale College. 


There are some men in the gar-| 


She | 
. “i 
burst open the door without ceremony, and is 


3ut she must draw the story of her afflictions 
| toaclose. And lest her ‘‘ solid” reader's eyes re- 
| ject the rambling recital as utterly unworthy the 
honor of their notice, she is tempted to whittle it 
down to a moral before saying farewell. For 
you must know that Keturah has learned several 
things from her mournful experience. 

1, That every individual of her acquaintance, 
male and female, aged and youthful, orthodox 
and heretical, who sleeps regularly nine hours 
out of the twenty-four, has his or her own es- 
pecial specimen recipe of a “ perfectly harmless 
anodyne” to offer, with advice thrown in. 

2. That nothing ever yet put her to sleep but 
a merciful Providence. 

3. A great respect for Job. 

4. That the notion commonly and conscien- 
tiously received by very excellent people, that 
wakeful nights can and should be spent in pray- 
er, religious meditation, and general spiritual 
growth, is all they know about it. Hours of the 
extremest bodily and mental exhaustion, when 
every nerve is quivering as if laid bare, and the 
surface of the brain burning and whirling to ag- 
ony, with the reins of control let loose on every 
| evil and every senseless thought, are not the 

times most likely to be chosen for the purest 
| communion with God. To be sure, King David 
| ‘*remembered Him upon his bed, and meditated 
| 
| 





upon Him in the night-watches.” Keturah does 
not undertake te contradict Scripture, but she 
has come to the conclusion that David was either 
a very good man, or he didn’t lie awake very 
often. 

3ut, over and above all, haec fabula docet : 

5. That people who can sleep when they want 
to should keep Thanksgiving every day in the 
year, 


LONGWOOD. 
ISTER LOU, where are you ?” 

“In the garret, inate; I'll come down 
directly.” 

** No, don’t. 
she came. 

‘*Now tell me what you are doing among 
these old books,” as she seated herself on a pile 
made up of the Spectator, the Rambler, and oth- 
ers of that ilk. 

‘* Only arranging them, to save aunt Edith 
the trouble.” All these volumes of the Black- 
wood and the Metropolitan I shall take down to 
the book-shelves in the hall. Helen asked for 
some of them this morning. The dear old 
books! they have been meat and drink to us, 
Kate.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Kate; “I Jove them one and all 
and entirely ; old marble-paper covers and all. 
But see what I have brought for yon, Lou!"’ And 
; she unfolded and held up before my delighted 
eyes a copy of Uhland. 

‘¢Oh, Kate! is that forme? Iam so glad! 
But, Kate, dear, it must have cost you a great 
deal.” 

‘‘No; it was not expensive,” said Kate. 


MS 


{ want to come up there.” And 


“eT 
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was in W ashi ngton Street, wal I came to one of | there is to be veni's at this te tea-te " ble a letter from 
those places I never can go by without stopping— | Lou. It is to be minutely circumstantial, a real 
one of those book-stalls, the volumes all marked | idderbuch ohne Bilder. Is it agreed 


twenty-five cents each. Miss Emerson was with ‘Tt is agreed,” I answered. ‘‘ You will be 
me; she bought lots of odd volumes of Jean spared no details. I have never had a chance 
Paul. And there was this Uhland, and I seized to write as many letters as liked. I have made 
on it for you. We were at Chickering’s that | extensive investments in paper and envelopes, 


morning. Oh, Lou! when my ship comes in and I have never yet tried a pen which wrote as 





you shall never again play those sonatas on that | fast as my new one, aunt Edith’s pretty gift.” 
poor little old Broadwood. You shall have the Dear aunt Edith; how little we motherless 
very sweetest-toned Chickering, with the dark- girls had known the want of kindness! She 
est rosewood and the whitest ivory in the whole | had been to us father and mother both. 
world.’ After tea I finished my packing, and thought 
‘* Wouldn’t it be pleasant if that ship of yours the while how much I should miss Kate’s lilting. 
should come, Kate ?” She had caught up ‘‘ Wandering Willie ;” but, 
‘* You see it is stopping here and there and fi inding it a little too sad for that particular even- 
to take in freight, sister Lou. { 1 away instead into ‘“‘The Braes of 
Spices and fruits, and silks and ey and, i 











vas a ring at the door. It was old Mr. 





while I am about it, gold-dust and diamonds here \ 
and rubies.” Colfax, our clergyman; he had come with his 
‘* You would like to be rich, Kate?” wife to bid me good-by. 


Then old Mr. Colfax should never wear that *¢ Louise,” said Mr. Colfax, ‘‘ I have met Miss 
y over-coat-more. His wife, dear old Mrs. | Thorndyke, of Longwood, and you will find her 
Colfax, should have a new black silk gown stiff entlewoman.” 
with richness. ‘The parlor should have a new Phat is pleasant,” I replied; ‘‘I thought so 
carpet, real Brussels; wood-color and crimson. | from her letters.” 








In the house should be a furnace, and in the “Yes, yes,” he went on. ‘‘I once offered her 
cellar unlimited fuel. A new fence around the my seat in the cars, and not only she thanked 
garden—” me, but she would not take it at all till she saw 


‘‘Kate, come down and finish the ironing me provided with another. Yes, she is a gen- 
while the irons are hot.” This from Helen be- | tlewoman.” 
low. ‘¢ When I am traveling in the cars, if any one 
‘* Au revoir, mes chateaux. Coming, Lady | offers me a seat I will remember what you have 
Helen.” And presently I heard ringing out tol ‘ me of Miss Thorndyke,” said I. 
‘*Logie o’ Buchan.” What a rich, clear voice ‘I dare say you will, my dear,” he replied 
reaching without effort the highest tones ‘‘I hope you will. Courte sy is like charity, in 
of that sweet old melody. LIhad heard it till it | that it covers a multitude of sins. ‘ Be courte- 
was familiar as summer rain, yet I stopped and | ous;’ that, you know, is a Scripture injunction.” 
listened. The house, I thought, would never ** Louise,” said Mrs. Colfax, ‘* I hope you will 
be very lonely for aunt Edith and Helen, with | not learn to love the new home better than the 
Kate in it. I finished my work and then the | old. Young persons are fond of change. I 
tea-bell rang. should be sorry if you left off caring most for 
There were four of“us at table; aunt Edith home. I don’t believe you will, my dear. I do 
at the head, Helen opposite her, and Grace and not really think there is danger of that.” 
Tat the sides. We always had tea in the wes Iry, I thought there was little danger of that. I 
because the windows were so ple king loved so well the dear old house, every nook and 
down the green slope to the Ashuclot, and be- corner. I loved every branch of the elms and 
yond that to the West Mountain. maples that were grouped around it—trees that 
We were cheerful that evening, though we grandfather Reid had set out when he was a 
knew it would be long before we should all meet young man. Especially I loved the tall, fra- 
there again. I was going away, not very far, grant pines, that sang at my window their low, 
however, and if it were needful I could come sweet song all through the summer nights 
home on short notice. It was my free choice; , had sung me to sleep ever since I coul 
I was glad, thankful to go. Many a comfort remember. I went to the gate with our ok 
would reach the dear old home through this ab- friends, and as I came up the walk again I*was 
sence of mine. sure I could never in the world so entirely love 
‘ It is coffee to-night,” said aunt Edith. She another place, and I thanked Heaven from a full 
had a particular liking for that beverage; and heart that it was in my power to exchange a year 
‘t, despite onr protestations, had resolutely re- or two of my life for the means of retaining the 
iquished it since the hard times came on. It homestead. 
was of no use that we all made the most of our There was nothing more to be done. We 
own predilection for it. She persistently af-| went to bed early that night, because we must 
firmed that it was an extravagance, and would rise early in the morning, and by dint of lying 
permit its use only on especial occasions. still, that I might not hinder Kate from sleeping 
‘*Now it is distinctly understood,” began I myself lapsed away into the land of dreams. 
_ ‘*that every Wednesday and Saturday A shaft of sunlight shot directly into my face 
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awoke me. There was only just time for break- 
fast, when Tim Evans appeared at the gate with 
the rockaway which was to convey myself and 
my belongings to the railway station a mile dis- 
tant. Farewells were cheerily spoken, Kate’s wet 
with a few flashing tears, and I was on my way. 

A drive through resinous pine woods, a rapid 
transit over some scores of miles by railway, a 
noisy city station, the clattering of vehicles over 
paved streets, cars again, at the terminus a car- 
riage waiting, and then another drive of half a 
mile, and I was at Miss Thorndyke’s at Long- 
wood. 

A carriage-way, bordered on one side by a 
well-kept hedge, and on the other by a lawn 
green as emerald, led to the door. The house 
was of that soft, neutral tint, so prevalent among 
the better class of dwellings in the vicinity of 
Boston. A veranda surrounded it, draped with 
a vine whose delicate green sprays drooped to- 
ward great vases of scarlet bloom. 

Three ladies were sitting on the veranda, and 
one of them came to meet me as I ascended the 
steps. This was Miss Thorndyke, and I remem- 
bered what I had heard of her, for her friendly 
manner made me directly feel at ease. Of the 
other ladies the elder was Miss Winthrop, and 
the younger Mrs. Darussy. Miss Thorndyke 
was a person no longer very young, and not care- 
ful to seem young. I thought her handsome. 
She was dark, with black eyes and eyebrows, 
and a great deal of soft-looking hair already 
threaded with gray, which she wore in a style 
that exactly suited her fuce. ,She was not tall, 
yet she appeared so, because her figure was so 
slight and erect. She wore a black silk dress, 
with snowy lace at the throat and wrists. Her 
only ornament was a pin which fastened her col- 
lar, a ruby set round with great pearls. 

Miss Winthrop had a pure, sweet look, as if 
nothing unclean could approach her. She was 
older than Miss Thorndyke, but her smooth 
chestnut hair had not a thread of gray. Her 
forehead was white and calm, and from beneath 
it looked out two clear brown eyes, at once pen- 
etrating and frank, and her voice in speaking 
was particularly cheery and cordial. 

Mrs. Darussy impressed me at the first glance 
as a beautiful woman charmingly dressed. She 
wore that evening a sea-green silken tissue spot- 
ted with silver. In her really magnificent dark 
hair we e some drooping clusters of delicate 
white flowers. I do not even now know the color 
of her eyes; they looked sometimes blue, some- 
times dark-gray. The eyebrows straight and 
narrow, and the long curving lashes were black. 
She was very white, with only the faintest tinge 
of color on her cheeks, and this just match- 
ing, I thought, the bands of pink coral around 
her neck and arms. ‘The bracelets kept slip- 
ping down, and when she pushed them back 

you saw how lovely the arms were, and how 
much fairer than the profusion of white lace 
which floated around them. She moved with | 
grace and spoke in well-bred tones; and some- 
thing in her demeanor suggested to me the 
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idea that the world in which she lived was dif. 
ferent from mine. 

Meantime my luggage had disappeared, and 
Miss Winthrop, offering to show me to my rooms, 
preceded me up a long flight of stairs, then 
through a wide hall with a recessed window at 
one end, in itself a little conservatory, while 
from the opposite direction the light came 
through panes which transmuted it into floods 
of rich coloring. On the right of the bay-win- 
dow was the chamber assigned to me. Tt was 
a pleasant room, and as I caught the view from 
an open casement before me I was arrested with 
delighted surprise. Presently Miss Winthrop, 
opening a door into a closet large enough for 
half-a-dozen wardrobes like mine, showed me 
my trunks already placed there, and saying that 
the hour for tea was seven o'clock, left me alone. 

Certainly I had never seen a more attractive 
apartment. The furniture was faultlessly pret- 
ty and well-arranged. The soft-tinted wails 
were hung with engravings; the carpet was like 
the mossy floor of a forest scattered over with 
bright and delicate wild flowers, sprays of par- 
tridge-vine and ferns and vivid-hued berries. 
A glass of fragrant violets stood on a little work- 
table, and on the mantle-shelf was a charming 
little clock, with a vase on either side full of 
blue-fringed gentian and maiden-hair. 

But at first I did not much regard any thing 
except the window. This, reaching nearly to 
the floor, opened entirely, so that the whole 
frame was one undivided space, and thus, twined 
around with abundant tracery of foliage from 
the ivy outside, it made a ‘lovely frame for a 
lovely picture. The lawn, intensified in color 
by the sunset light, and broken here and there 
with darker thickets of shrubs, sloped toa sheet 
of shining water. A fairy boat-house termina- 
ted a narrow pier extending a little way from 
the shore. From the opposite side of the wa- 
tera forest of trees climbed one above another to 
a rock-crowned summit. One single edifice, 
with graceful white towers, looked from its fas‘- 
ness above. Over all—for the as; ect was west- 
ward—in a sky of palest green were burning 
red sunset clouds. 

While I sat and looked and thought that I 
could never look enough, the clock on the man- 
tle-piece chimed out into the already dusk si- 
lence seven silvery sounds, and before the last 
had ceased I heard the summons to tea. 

Miss Winthrop met me on the stairs and led 
me to the table. There were two or three ladies 
besides those whom I had already seen, and sev- 


!eral gentlemen. Miss Thorndyke sat at the table 


and poured tea, coffee, or chocolate. There was 
no formal gathering around, but all stood in 
groups or sat at pleasure; and the gentlemen 
served the ladies and themselves. The sounds 
of talking and laughter were pleasant to hear, 
and every thing was pleasant to see, and I sat 
by Miss Thorndyke and looked and listened. 
After tea every one went into the parlor, or 
else, the evening being warm, outside on the ve- 
randa. The window-curtains were raised, the 
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blinds shut but turned, so that, as I walked up 
and down the veranda with Miss Winthrop, I 
could plainly see and distinctly hear the gay, 
graceful groups within. Some one asked for 

music, and a young lady played a fantasia with 

a good deal of sound and very marked rhythm, 

and afterward accompanied herself in a song 

much in the same style. We stood still and 

listened. ‘Then the young lady crossed the room 

to the further end, where sat Mrs. Darussy. I 

wondered if this lady knew what a superb picture 

she was in that dark crimson chair—her cheek 

resting on her hand and the lace drapery partly 

fallen back from her wrist and arm, so revealing 
their perfect shape and pure, pale, flesh tint. 

Her eyes were bent downward, and the long 
fringes rested on her cheeks, whose tinge of pink 
was fainter than by daylight. I remembered 
what I had somewhere read, that paleness spir- 
itualizes a woman’s beauty, and I thought it true. 
No flush of health, I believed, could be so fair 
as that pallor. They were asking her to sing. 
So she sat down at the piano, and as she drew 
her hands over the keys in a soft, low prelude 
every thing else was perfectly stilled. 

Now, before she had begun to sing, two gen- 
tlemen came silently in at the door—that is, as 
silently as gentlemen can—and over Mrs. Da- 
russy’s face passed a swift, singular expression. 
One of these gentlemen she knew ; for as he drew 
: near and leaned against the window-frame she 
slightly bowed her head in recognition. T after- 
ward heard Miss Thorndyke address him as Mr. 
Falkner. The other, who remained near the 
door, was Dr. Davidson. 

Every body listened while Mrs. Darussy sang; 
first something sweet and strange, of which I 
could not comprehend a word, and afterward, 
with exquisite skill and pathos, the Scottish bal- 
lad, ‘* Auld Robin Gray.” When she had fin- 
ished no one seemed to care for any other music. 

The evening, as I have said, was warm, and it 


i4 





grew oppressive, so that the window-blinds were 
thrown open for air. Miss Winthrop and I sat 
on the window-seat and watched the groups 
gathering, breaking, and forming anew; and I 
saw that Mr. Falkner remained constantly near 
Mrs. Darussy. Butif his aim were to draw that 
lady into conversation it was unsuccessful, for 
she spoke so little that I took it upon myself to 
wonder whether it was that she could not or 
would not talk. 

At length Dr. Davidson announced an im- 
pending thunder-storm. The guests separated, 
and every one in the house went to bed. 

But first I sat by my beautiful window and 
looked out at the lightning. 
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heavy thunder, peal after peal, shook the house, 


to sleep was impossible. In an interval of si- 


j 


lence there came a knock at my chamber-door 
and I opened it to find Mrs. Darussy standing 
there, a lamp in her hand, her dark hair falling 
all around her almost to her feet, and her greg 
In her white night- 





luminous eyes wide open. 
gown, with little bare feet, she looked just like 
a child. 

‘““T am afraid of the lightning,” said she; 
‘*vour room is the nearest—may I come in?” 
Now I have always loved and never feared 
And if terror is contagious, so 
Presently, when she had lain 


the lightning. 
is its absence. 
a while with my arm around her, she stopped 
shivering and lay quite still. 

‘** Have you sisters, Mrs. Darussy ?” I asked. 

si No, none,” she answered; “I never had 
one.” 

A minute or two afterward I felt, but did 
not hear, two or three little sobs. I was sor- 
ry that I had questioned her. My heart all 
at once felt full of love and pity for her. Not 
for the beautiful, nonchalant lady, but for her 
who, afraid of the lightning, had crept to my 
room, and who, in saying that she had no sis- 
ters, had sobbed, as if that had called to mind 
some great sorrow. 

At last the storm had spent itself, and from 
her regular breathing I thought that she was 
asleep. [ slept myself, and soundly, for when 
I awoke in the morning I was alone. 

Breakfast was at nine. I had been a long 
time up, for at home we kept early hours. Mrs. 
Darussy was not at table, and Miss ‘Thorndyke 
sent a bowl of chocolate to her room. 

After breakfast I was inducted into office. 
Miss Thorndyke took me up stairs to a room— 
to a chamber opposite my own. This room had 
a large oriel window on the south side; in the 
recess was a writing-table covered with books 
and papers. On the walls of the room were 
pictures, maps, and some book-shelves. India 
matting covered the floor, and opposite the ori- 
el was a little white-curtained bed. 

‘This is my study,” said Miss Thorndyke ; 
‘‘it is the quietest room in the house.” And 
assigning to me my employment, she left me. 

It was no difficult task that lay before me. It 
was to make a translation into English of a Ger- 
man work, simple in style and easy tq. under- 
stand. Dictionary and grammar were before 
me for the solution of difficulties, and I was 
soon at work. 

I grew so absorbed in my occupation, eager 
as I was to accomplish it to the best of my abil- 


The white towers | ity and to Miss Thorndyke’s acceptance, that I 


over the water alternately gleamed forth and | was not aware how rapidly the time was pass- 


darkened back into blackness. 


By-and-by a) ing. 


When I had covered a few sheets Miss 


clear, steady light shone from the window far- | Thorndyke came in, and seating herself at the 


thest to the right. 
watched no more. 


I grew tired and sleepy and | table, looked carefully over all that I had done. 
I went to sleep and dreamed | Then, avowing herself satisfied, she told me that 


myself in Holyrood Palace, listening to the wily | study-hours were over, that it was already half 
Dame Heron’s music, only King James was Mr. | past one, and within half an hour of dinner- 


Falkner, and the wily lady Mrs. Darussy. 


3ut when the storm came nearer, and the 


time. 


Mrs. Darussy was at dinner. She gave me 
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one quick, bright smile, but though the storm 
was talked about she said. nothing of having 
gone to my room until afterward, when I met 
her alone in the hall; then she thanked me with 
a pretty, gracious eagerness. And then I be- 
gan to see in Mrs. Darussy two separate per- 
sons—one elegant, cool, well-bred, impassive ; 
the other impetuous, affectionate, child-like, 
lovely. And it pleased me to watch this inner 
nature gleaming through its coverings, like a 
flame within a beautiful vase. 

After dinner I went to resume my wonk, 
but Miss Thorndyke said that four hours were 
enough of writing, and with great kindness 
made me understand that my position with 
her was to be that of a guest in a friend's 
house, and that the more I would feel myself 
reaily at home the more she would be satis- 
fied. 

I found it to be a way of the house that each 
person disposed of the morning and afternoon 
hours at pleasure, independently of the rest. 
On pleasant days all who liked went out to 
walk or to ride, and the rest of the time read 
or worked, alone or with others, just as it 
chanced. In fact there was just as much 
freedom in this respect as in our own home 
in Keene. In the evening all were gathered 
in the parlor. Often there were guests, and 
these frequently from town—for Longwood was 
not more than half a mile from the station, and 
there were trains every two hours. 

A few weeks after I came to my new home 
Miss Winthrop took me on a long drive, and 
pointed out to me some of the pleasantest views 
in the neighborhood. That afternoon we made 
the discovery that Miss Winthrop was a distant 


. _ +3: | 
relative of my mother and my aunt Edith. 


This was a great pleasure to me, and so was 


the account she gave me of some incidents of | 


their child life, when all three used to spend 
months together at the home of their‘ great- 
aunt Lee in Cambridge. By-and-by we spoke 
of Mrs. Darussy, and Miss Winthrop said that 
Miss Thorndyke and herself were only slightly 
acquainted with that lady; that Mrs. Darussy 


had been invited to visit Miss Thorndyke’s | 


friend, Mrs. Eliot, who had met her in Balti- 
more. She had accepted the invitation, but 
through a misunderstanding had come to Bos- 
ton before Mrs. Eliot’s return. Mrs. Darussy 
had gone to the Revere House and written to 
Mrs. Eliot announcing her arrival. In this 
emergency Mr. Eliot, Miss Thorndyke’s cousin, 
had come to her for aid, and she had good-na- 
turedly cut the knot by going into town and 
bringing out the lady as her own guest. Next 
week Mr. Eliot expected his wife’s return, and 
then Mrs, Darussy would probably go to them. 
The Eliots lived at the Pines. I could see the 
house from my window. It was a charming 
place, Miss Winthrop said, every thing about 
it of the best, tasteful, and elegant, like Mrs. 
Eliot herself. There was always a good deal of 
intercourse between Longwood and the Pines; 
they went across the water. The opposite as- 


cent, though it looked formidable, was rendered 
really quite easy by a well-kept path. She said 
I should have an opportunity of judging for my- 
self if she overestimated the Pines; and when 
she learned that I could not row, promised me 
lessons in that craft. 
Miss Winthrop had some errands to do that 
afternoon ; and an unexpected detention at one 
place. prevented our reaching home till tea was 
over and every one gone into the parlor. 
When we also went thither the first object 
that met my glance was Mr. Falkner hovering 
around Mrs. Darussy. It occurred to me, 
looking at both, that his pride was enlisted in 
the effort to overcome her impassiveness. She 
| did not sing this evening, pleading as excuse a 
| slight cold; but she played some of Mendel- 

ssohn’s songs without words with a facility of 
} execution which I had never seen equaled and 

have never since seen excelled. While she 
| played Mr. Falkner seemed in a dream; and 
fee she had finished—to do her justice she 
| played till no one could venture to ask for more 
|—he thanked her with an ardor that seemed 
| however scarcely to win her notice, or if it did, 

she was perhaps too much accustomed to such 
| homage to receive it otherwise than as of course. 

The next day but one Miss Thorndyke told 
me that Mrs. Eliot had been detained in Cin- 

| cinnati by the illness of her sister, and that 
therefore the period of her return was uncertain. 
| So she had proposed to Mrs. Darussy to go for 


ja few days to the White Mountains, and they 


expected to leave that afternoon. She asked 
me to go with them, but left me freedom of 
choice to do that or to remain at home with 
Miss Winthrop. I preferred to remain at home. 
I was interested in my work, and wished to get 
}on with it. Besides, I had a secret conviction 
that my stay would be agreeable to Miss Win- 
throp. 

I quite enjoyed, and so did Miss Winthrop, 
the idea of these few days of profound quiet. 
To guard against any feelings of leneliness which 
we might experience at night, Miss Thorndyke 
dispatched a note to a nephew in Boston, who 
was to come out every evening in the seven 
o’clock train, and remain till morning. He 
chanced, however, to be away from home, and 
thus, to our cordial acceptance, we were leftalone. 

They were four. most pleasant days; every 
morning work that grew more and more en- 
grossing; every afternoon a delightful drive ; 
| and for the evening, already of quite appreciable 
| length, all the new magazines and the best of 
|the new books. I had never neglected the let- 
ters home, but they were twice as long now. 

While we were at tea on the fourth evening 
Dr. Davidson came in. He had that morping 
met Miss Thorndyke in Boston, and had brought 
a message from her. The ladies were going to 
Nahant, and would be absent two days more. 

Miss Winthrop asked Dr. Davidson to stay. 

*<T can't,” he replied. ‘‘I should be charm- 
}ed, but I missed the train out this afternoon, 


} 


|and I must go home.” 























Miss Winthrop was surprised that Dr. David- 
Fall persons, should have missed the train. 

“Tt is all my wife's fault,” he averred. ‘‘ Ev- 
ery thing always is my wife’s fault. You know 
Farini’s, that little Italian jeweler’s shop, up two 
flights of stairs in T—— Place, where they mend 
Nothing would induce my wife to have 
and to-day I was 


son, of 


things. 
an article repaired elsewhere ; 
under orders not to return without a certain 
bracelet which had been there a fortnight, and 
which I had already repeatedly forgotten. If 
it were left again I was to be sent back expressly 


for the improvement of my memory; and, by 
George! I came within an ace of slipping again 
this time; should, if I hadn’t caught a glimpse 
in Abbot's window of one that reminded me. 


I was already on my way to the station, but I 
faced about and took a bee-line for Farini’s. 
Well, my wife had stolen a march upon me; 


had been in town herself, and got the bracelet. 
But I saw in the case of things left for mending 
an odd-looking ring, the exact counterpart of 
one given me by a friend some years ago. I 
made them take it out and show it tome. And 
sure enough, it was my own. A lady had left 
it, and would call for it in an hour. While I 
was still looking the lady came in. It was 
Madam Davidson, thank you. She, who always 
sees every thing, and never puts off any thing, 
had discovered that the setting was not quite 
firm, so she brought it in at once to be made all 
[ lost the train, but I had the pleasure 
of riding out with Mrs. Davidson. Here is the 
ring, if you like to look at it.” 

It was a singular ring. The stone was a sap- 
phire, and some dark flakes on the under side 
had been so managed in cutting as to give ita 
fantastic likeness to a human face—a mowing, 
mocking human face. 

‘*There is a story to that ring,” said the Doc- 
tor; ‘*and when I come again, if you remind 
me, I will tell it to you. Ihave an appointment 
at eight o’clock, and so good-night to you.” 
And he was gone. 

That evening an incident occurred which I 
should doubtless have forgotten but for some- 
thing that happened afterward. 

About eight o’clock the door-bell rang. Since 
we had been alone we had always kept the outer 
door locked. It was a hard lock, and to-night 
Phebe, who answered the bell, could not turn 
the key. Miss Winthrop was gone up stairs, 
and I went to help Phebe. By means of a sec- 
ond key passed through the loop of the first, and 
used asa lever, Isucceeded. At the door stood 
a gentleman—evidently, from his first words, a 
foreigner. 
and I saw him distinctly. 
brown-haired, and bearded. In figure he was 
tall and slight, yet not fragile looking. He 
asked for Dr. Davidson, and when informed that 
the Doctor resided a mile farther out on the 
same road, he courteously expressed his thanks, 
and went his way. 

I think it was on Wednesday morning that 
the ladies returned, and in the evening there 


or 
By 


rizht. 


He was dark-eyed, 


The hall lamp shone full on his face | 
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was a good deal of company. Mrs. Eliot had 
just come home also, and with her husband was 
among the guests. ‘These two went away early 
because they had left at home Mrs. Eliot's in- 
valid sister. Before leaving I heard them with 
much insistence asking Mrs. Darussy to com 
to them the next day; and I was surprised and 
sorry to hear that lady expressing regret at being 
obliged to forego the great pleasure she would 
have had in visiting Mrs. Eliot. She had found 
it necessary, she said, to return immediately to 
Baltimore. 

The conjecture at once entered my mind that 
a motive for this determination might be found 
in the annoyance occasioned by Mr. Falkland’s 
pertinacious attentions. rather 
I had been instinctively aware, that they were 
unwelcome at the first, and now, that, though 
not outwardly demonstrative, they were unen- 
durably obnoxious. 

After many polite regrets then, and hopes of 
renewed intercourse in the future, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eliot departed. This being accepted as a sig- 
nal for breaking up, others followed, until finally 
none of the guests remained except Dr. and Mrs. 
Davidson. 

In the first silence that ensued I ventured to 
claim the fulfillment of Dr. Davidson's promise. 
Miss Winthrop seconded me, and Miss Thorn- 
dyke likewise. Then the Doctor, after affirm- 
ing that he had a cold and was out of voice, and 
besides never could sing without his notes, and 
then acknowledging that this prelude was in- 
tended to enhance the graciousness of his final 
acquiescence, commenced his narrative. First, 
however, he comfortably established himself in 
a great arm-chair, around which the ladies were 
grouped in listening attitudes; Mrs. Darussy a 
little farther than the rest, but all within dis- 
tinct hearing distance. And this is Dr. David- 
son’s story : 

‘* Some years ago, my home being then in my 
mother’s house, on returning one evening from 
a visit to a patient, I found that dear old lady 
with an unwonted shadow on her pleasant face. 

‘* Tom,’ said she, pouring my coffee and min- 
istering to my comfort generally, ‘I am greatly 
distressed about Ned.’ 

‘¢ «Have you heard of him, mother ?’ I asked. 

‘**Not a word,’ she replied; ‘but he is in 
my mind day and night. If I were superstitious, 
which you very well know that I am not in the 
least, I should feel quite certain that he was in 
trouble. ‘Tom, I’m really worried about him.’ 

‘¢ Ned was a nephew of my mother’s, the son 
of her only brother. He had lived with us from 
a child, and though he was several years my 
junior, we had been together at Cambridge, and 
afterward abroad at Heidelberg for three years 
more. ‘Ned never shirked study nor any thing 
else, and might have made his mark at home if 
he had liked; but he didn’t like. He wanted to 
study life under different aspects before. making 
| up his mind when and how to spend his own. 
At the end of the three years a number of young 
| men, most of them of Heidelberg, were forming 


I had seen, or 
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a company with intent to make trial of mining | 
life in Australia. Ned was bent on joining them. 

They were all young men of good standing, and 

when I found that it would really go to his heart 

to relinquish the project, I gave in. 

‘* For two years we received frequent and sat- 
isfactory tidings of him. Then he wrote that 
he was going to California, and again we heard 
of him safe in San Francisco. After this letters | 
came only at long intervals, and finally ceased al- 
together. Weeks grew into months, and months 
into years, and our anxiety increased, till at 
last it cropped out in a determination on my 
part to go myself to California, and, if Ned were 
still in existence, to find him out. 

**This evening, then, when my mother broach- 
ed the subject, was auspicious for the avowal of 
my resolve. Much to my satisfaction it was re- 
ceived with approval. The next steamer left 
New York in five days, and it took me a pas- 
senger. On board was a man who had sailed 
from Australia in the same ship with Ned; and 
that, though the fact itself was all that the man 
could tell me, I nevertheless hailed as an omen 
of good. 

** Arrived in San Francisco, I could devise 
no method of communicating the fact to Ned 
more likely to prove available than to render 
my name as conspicuous as possible in the news- 
papers. And I advertised to such purpose that 
in a few weeks I should have been in a tolerably 
complacent mood if to establish myself profes- 
sionally had been my object. In the fulfillment 


of my real intent, I had not as yet made appar- 


ently an iota of progress. 

**One evening I was summoned to a person 
who had been injured in the attempt to separate 
some men engaged in testing the logic of bowie- 
knives. It was a cut in the arm, and nothing 
more serious being required than the ligature | 
of an artery, the work was soon dispatched. I 
left my patient in the care of the man who had 
called me, promising to come again the next 
day. 

‘*In the morning I found him doing well. 
He was an uncommonly pleasant young fellow; 
a German, educated and highly intelligent, with 
plenty of English to manage a conversation, but 
more fluent in his own tongue when he found I 
could understand that. 

**Of course I was not long in approaching | 
the subject uppermost in my mind, and at last 
it seemed that I was to obtain a gleam of light. 
A few months previous four young men had | 
joined an exploring party proceeding north. 
Three of these were Germans, and the fourth 
an American who spoke German fluently, and 
who, with the rest, had experience of the dig- | 
gings in Australia. This was the sum of the | 
information given me by my patient; and he | 
thought I could probably ascertain something | 
more definite at Siegel's, a banking-house in 
the city. Taking the address, I proceeded thith- | 
er at once, and was so fortunate as to obtain a | 
clew which, followed out, in the course of a few 


| 


months brought me into direct communication | 





| ing suspense worse than death. 
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with Ned himself—of whom, by-the-way, it is 
only just to remark that it was through no de- 
linquency on his part that we had so long been 
in the dark in respect to his movements. 

** My patient meanwhile was mending; and 
during the hours which I used to spend with 
him, and which so to spend I found extremely 
pleasant, he gave me a sketch of his life in the 
mines. This had been by no means one of ease, 
though in pecuniary results it had exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations, But the crowning 
achievement of his existence had been the win- 
ning of a wife to take back with him to the Fa- 
ther-land. Of her he spoke with genuine Ger- 
man outpouring. 

‘“‘ She was an American, he said, and had come 
to California a year before he met her with the 
F s, as friend of the family and governess 
to their daughter. Her forte was music; and 
her brilliant genius, faultless voice, and great 
personal grace and beauty might have insured 
her an unsurpassed career on the stage. But 
she had no predilection for that life, and reject- 
ed absolutely the most flattering inducements. 
She had nevertheless been assiduous in the Jabor 
of instruction, and my friend had first seen her 
at the residence of one of her pupils. In half a 
year he had wooed and won her. His business 
in California was now completed, and in Octo- 
ber they would sail for Europe. 

‘** He showed me a picture of this lady, ‘ made 
up of every creature’s best,’ and really it was 
about as charming a face as I have ever seen. 
He had left her for a few days in Santa Clara 
with the F s, intending to return thither 
about the time of his accident. He had now 
written her to join him in fan Francisco, and 
expected her the ensuing evening. 

‘*She arrived accordingly, and, paragon that 
she was, Lhoped to see her. But when I called 
she was gone out shopping. I went again in a 
few days, and then both my birds were flown. 

‘* Some weeks later I encountered him in a 
telegraph office, but so changed that I hesitated 
to address him lest I had mistaken for him some 
other person. At first, too, he seemed not to 
intend recognizing me; but perhaps the concern 
I really felt at his altered aspect was visible in 
my face, for he suddenly grasped my hand, wrung 
it impetuously, and as we left the office together 
he turned in my direction, and on reaching my 
door entered with me. 

‘* Now I suppose that nothing more effectual- 
ly conduces to sudden friendship than the tie 
between patient and physician. Moreover, if I 
had that moment seen him for the first time, 
and with that look of misery in his face, I 
should have felt a strong interest in him. 

* ¢ Korner,’ said I, ‘you are ill. What is the 
matter ?’ 

***T am not ill,’ he replied, ‘but I am endur- 
My wife has 
left me. I have no clew, not the slightest, to 
the cause. I have learned only within three 
days that a lady whose appearance accorded in 
some respects with hers sailed in the C in its 























last passage. The fate of that vessel you know 
as wc l as ty 

**¢] knew it well. . I had thought at one time 
of taking passage on that ship myself. The 
hope that Ned would be induced to accompany 
me on my return alone delayed me. 

” Now the poor fellow looked as if he were 
dying by inches. I tried to invent something 
le in the way of comfort; but in view of 
I saw 





th » facts the endeavor seemed heartless. 
him every day, and attempted to persuade him 
to return with me to New England. He would 
not come though, and the last time I met him 
there he gave me the ring. And not long after 
I reached home I saw in the list of deaths in a 
San Francisco ne er the name of my friend. 


‘*Now you may conjecture my astonishment 





when yesterday morning this gentleman, at 
whose gate I supposed ‘pallida Mors’ had long 
since done her errand, rang my own door-bell, 

id walked into the room where I was eating 





my breakfast. 

‘It turns out that the Otto Korner whose 
name I saw in the dead-list was a compatriot 
| namesake of my ariend, on whom the poor 
‘low had considered that the double fellowship 
of name and country entitled him to a double 
Perhaps it did. At all events, it sto d 
the widow in good stead. It availed her a home- 
ward passage for herself and her three children. 
They all arrived in New York together last Sat- 
woman, and 





claim. 


urday. She vas a Poughkeepsie 
he kept sight of them till they were all safe in 
her fath | 

‘* And has this Mr. Korner, your friend, dur- 
ing all this time heard nothing of his wife ?” 
ed Miss Thorndyke. 


‘‘ He has ascertained that some of the pas- 





er’s house.” 





sengers on the C—— were rescued, and among 
them several ladies; and he is by no means dis- 
posed to relinquish the hope of finding her.” 

‘* But will he overlook the step she has taken 
in deserting him ?” 

‘‘ He has made a discovery which enlightens 
him on that point. The widow Korner related 
to him that once, while her husband was sup- 
posed to be in Sacramento, she heard that he 
had been several weeks in San Francisco at the 
P—— Hotel. She went to his rooms, and found 
them occupied by a young girl, who seemed 
thunder-struck on learning that this woman was 
the wife of Otto Korner; nor would she yield 
credit to the assertion till the woman went home 
and came again with her marriage-certificate. 
Then, she said, the young girl grew awfully 
white, and went, without a word, into another 
apartment. Presently she returned dressed to 
go out, and passed through the room without 
speaking. ‘The woman never saw her before 
nor since. But when she went back to her own 
house she found her husband there, and then 
first learned that there were two of the same 
name.” 


Now I had listened to every word of this nar- 
ration with the utmost interest, but I had also 
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given unremitting attention to the changes that 
came and went on Mrs. Darussy’s fa Once 
or twice she gave token of being stirred from 
her usual outward calm, if only to the extent of 
a little fuller lighting of the eye, a little deeper 
flush on the delicate cheek ; and I was just won- 
dering to myself in what school she had learned 
the necessity of so repressing every outw ard sign 
of the inner mood, and doubting if the game 
were worth the candle, when I saw all at once 
that every bit of color had deserted her face, lips 
and all, leaving them white as the leaves of a 
pond-lily. She had gone off in a dead faint. 

I know not if the swift conviction that tray- 
ersed my mind were shared by any one else. 

It was long before the most assiduous efforts 
They 
had taken her to her room, and as soon as she 
was better she began to regret the trouble she 
was giving; and, finding that she was not to be 
left alone, asked that I might stay with her, and 
that the rest would go to bed. 

How I pitied her, the poor young thing that 
I smoothed the hair away 


availed to restore her to consciousness. 





never had a sister! 
from her forehead, and she drew me down and 
kissed me. I could not help saying, ‘‘ 1 am so 
sorry for you,” and then she broke into a perfect 
passion of tears. 

At last she had cried herself quict, as chil- 
dren do. 

**Do you know who I am, Miss Lee?” said 
she; ‘*do you know that I am that wife who de- 
serted her husband ?” 

‘*T know that if it were so it was fr 
dreadful mistake,” I answered. 

“You are right,” she said; ‘it was, as you 
say, a dreadful mistake. And I saw no other 
I dared not do otherwise, Miss Lee. 
iteen vears 


im somec 





course, 
[I was only a child; I was not yet ¢ 
old. My father and mother died long before ; 
brother or sister I never had. And when it 
came to my knowledge, without possibility of 
doubt, that another woman was the wife of Otto 
Korner, what course was left me? I took no- 
hing but the gold which 
geed him 





thing away with me—not 
I had myself earned, which I had be 
to take, and which he had always laughingly 
refused. There was enough to bring me to 
3altimore, to the only relative I had in the 
world, my mother’s aunt. When they said the 
ship was lost, for myself I felt only glad. I 
have no remembrance how I was saved. I can 
only recall the tumult of sounds, the burning 
ship, and the wild, lurid stretch of water. 

*¢ At length I arrived in Baltimore. My aunt 
died before I had been with her a month. She 
approved my course, because she saw it only 
with my eyes, and on her death she left me an 
inheritance more than sufficient for my own 
maintenance. I assumed her name, which had 
also been my mother’s, and which was indeed 
a part of my own. 

“For a year I lived entirely secluded, and 
then, Miss Lee, I determined to the utmost of 
my power to bestow a little happiness on those 
around me; and that I hoped would be a miti- 
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gation of my great sorrow. 
sorrow too great for words. I have dared hope 
that it would kill me, but now I want to live.” 

Dr. Davidson had left some medicine in case 
she were wakeful, and finding that she would 
not rest else, Isgave it to her. At length she 
fell into a quiet sleep. Then I too slept. 

When the broad daylight awoke me she still 
lay in profound repose. I looked at her a little 
while and thought her face lovelier than ever; 
but its fragile beauty had now a new meaning 
for me. I left her sleeping, and there was a 
hush over the whole house, that she might re- 
main undisturbed. 

This stillness was broken by the arrival of 
Dr. Davidson and another gentleman. As I 
saw the latter in the hall, I recognized him as 


For it has been a | 





the one who came a few nights before to ask at 
our door for the doctor. 

I can not tell you of the meeting. Neither I 
nor any one else witnessed it. Only I heard 
one little passionate cry, a blending of gladness 
and pain, such as a child might have uttered— 


|a child that after years of darkness and suffer- 


ing has come at once into sunshine and joy. 


There is a little more to tell. Not long after 
Mr.and Mrs. Korner went to Europe, where they 
still remain. They have repeatedly evinced 
their recollection of Miss Thorndyke’s hospital- 
ity. I myself have proof positive of a place in 
their remembrance in this charming little watch 
which even now points to midnight. 


“To each and all a kind good-night.” 


Chitur’'s Easy Chair. 


HE bright spring days bring us to the annual | 

exhibition of pictures at the Academy; but 
before we reach it there are some pleasant ‘‘recep- | 
tions” of which every Easy Chair should take note, 
for they are the most unique and picturesque assemn- 
blies in the city. The new building, a festal Vene- 
tian palace, is peculiarly designed for gay society, 
and no hosts are more gracious than the artists. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker would have disbelieved 
his eyes—he would have fancied himself deluded 
by some vision of his untoward imagination, if, 
pressing far out upon the island beyond the Bow- 
ery or familiar farms of his everyday wandering, 
he had still found himself upon the pavement, and 
amidst the roar, and throng, and spacious stateli- 
ness of a great city. But if, amidst the glitter- 
ing rows of street-lamps, and the inconcvivable 
miracle of street-cars, and the mosque without a 
minaret of Twentieth Street, and the imposing 
wooden Gothic spires of Twenty-first Street, and 
the smooth, white massiveness of Twenty-second 
Street, suggesting what he could not have compre- 
hended—that Methodism had begun to conform—if, 
passing all these bewilderments, he had suddenly 
seen at the noble corner of Twenty-third Street 
the shining palace of art, its broad, romantic steps 
thronged with ascending groups of guests dressed 
for a holiday, its marble walls gleaming with re- | 
flected lights; had he caught the brilliant glimpses 
through the doors, and the gusts of alluring mu- 
sic that come pulsing into the night as those great 
doors open and close again, the good old burgher 
would have been fain so far to forget his faith as to 
cross himself after the superstitious habit of Rome, 
and utter an anathema, very gentle and in pure 
Dutch, against the seductive sorcery that reared 
Venice again for a night in the remote, solitary, | 
and utterly Dutch Reformed outlying fields of | 
Nieuw Amsterdam. 

Yet when once he had crossed the enchanted 
threshold he would have surrendered himself whol- | 
ly to the entrancing spell, and have emerged to- | 
ward midnight a wiser and a better man. Nowhere 
else in the country is there so picturesque a scene | 
of the kind. The great central staircase rises broad | 
and imposing to an upper gallery, the roof of which 
is supported by columns of various marble, and the 


wrought capital of one shows how beautiful all are 
tobe. Along the railing which separates the gal- 
lery from the staircase there are clusters of gaily- 
dressed figures talking, and smiling, and leaning 
over and looking down upon those who are coming 
up. Doors open from the gallery into the various 
halls, which are connected with each other, and 
which are lively with a murmuring, moving crowd. 
Through the whole building, loud and triumphant 
in the lofty hall, softened and mellowed in the 
rooms, the music swells and breathes. The light 
is rich and full, falling from above; and around the 
walls of the gallery and along those of each room 
there is a line of pictures, sent for the evening by 
the academicians. But to-night they are for orna- 
ment rather than for observation. Lovely land- 
scapes, careful sketches, vivid portraits—yes, but 
look at these men and women who are passing be- 
forethem! Here is the beauty that inspires—the ge- 
nius that*creates! Here are the singers of the songs! 

Yes, here they are—the painters and sculptors— 
and there—how came he here, our friend of the 
tomahawk? Mark how placidly he moves about! 
It is the very one of whom we were speaking in 
March, who slaughters in the 7’ribune, who can not 
come among the brethren of the brush, but—fee, 
faw, fum, he smells the blood and will have some! 
Yet he seems to he tractable. There is no blood 
dripping from his hand or skirts. And these N. A.’s 
and A.’s—they, too, seem to be in sound health and 
high spirits. Their well-broadclothed arms have 
hanging on them what seems the semblance of deli- 
cate muslin or of sumptuous silk. They have all 
the appearance of happy life. They are smiling to- 


| ward the muslin. They are murmuring toward the 


silk. And yet Monsieur the Tomahawk has cut all 
their heads clean off! If we could only see things 
as they are we should discover that those innocent- 
seeming skirts of his are really enormous bags full 
of the heads he has lopped off—game-bags; and 
these cheerful hosts of ours are headless trunks! 
Horrible thought—the scene is becoming spectral! 
Are the lights actually burning blue? The Easy 
Chair begins to feel with the shadowy old Diedrich 
of whom we were speaking, like resorting to the su- 
perstitious usages of Rome, and crossing himself to 
ban uncanny spirits, 
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But the music smooths and sweetens all. We own glory, but for the honor of art and our coun 
stand and gaze and listen. The crowd circles slow- try. : 
ly around. There is some pretense of looking at 
the pictures, but somehow the lookers look as if Mr. H. Y. Tuoompson, a recent graduate of Cam- 
they were chiefly conscious of being looked at. And bridge, England, a gentleman whose University ca- 
why not, please? Why should any human creat- reer was honorably distinguished, came to this coun- 
ure—or is it Sabrina fair risen marvelously coiffed | try during our war, and evidently felt with another 


from out the glassy, cool, translucent wave ?—so , noted Englishman who came at the same time, and 


elaborately dam her stream of pale amber hair un- | who said upon his return from a tour at the West, 
til it ripples and wrinkles and crinkles, and finally | and after a general observation of the Free States 

swelling and surging over the braided barrier, | ‘* Well, vou may be having trouble, but for all that 
plunges in a torrent of massive curls toward her you have the happiest country going.” For Mr. 
neck, but never falls, hanging suspended in per- | ‘Thompson when hé went home, and had proved by 
petual plunge, like Terni arrested half-way, unless | experience how universal and foolish is the igno- 
she meant to be looked at? And behold! it is | rance of England about this country, proposed to 
dusted all over with diamond powder, and sparkles | endow with £150 a lectureship at the University 
every where. Was it extravagant to speak of Ven- | of Cambridge for the discussion of American insti- 
ice, since Venice is outdone? Have we time for | tutions, literature, etc.—a series of lectures to be 
pictures on the walls with such pictures on the | given every two years, and the lecturer to be ap- 
floor? When that head is placed between human | pointed by the Faculty of Harvard University in 
eyes and a small landscape in oils, does that head | our Cambridge, subject to the veto of the Vice- 
imagine the eyes are busy with the small land view | Chancellor of the English University. Mr. Thomp- 





or the vast water view? Why should human eves | son is a liberal of the best kind, a friend and disciple 
observe a modest sylvan stream upon canvas when | of John Stuart Mill; and in common with Mr. Mill, 
they can see an appalling cataract glittering with | Mr. Bright, Goldwin Smith, Professor Cairnes, and 
diamond spray? Ah! Monsieur the Tomahawk, | our other truest English friends, is anxious that 
if you must have scalps, look at that! Girdled | the educated youth of England shall have some ac- 
with that you would be cinctured with glory, for | curate conception of what America is, and what re- 
it is the very color of an aureole; and yet saints, | publican institutions mean. 
even Saint Cecilia, did not look exactly so. Their curious ignorance was most plainly reveal- 
We move along with the throng. The amber- | ed within University precincts by the lectures which 
haired is Anonyma. but we are surrounded by men | Charles Kingsley d livered at Cambridge upon our 
and women of goodly fame. Here are authors, edi- | affairs during the war. Mr. Kingsley is Professor 
tors, connoisseurs ; here, too, are the artists whose | of Modern History ; but if any such professor at any 
names are known and prized. Yes, good Master | American college should have discussed English 
Tomahawk, such is our ignorance—prized! For | contemporary history with the strange prejudice 
while we smile Mr. Representative Banks, Chair- | and want of knowledge which Mr. Kingsley dis- 
man of the House Committee of Foreign Relations, | played, we should all have sighed over the super- 
is getting ready his speech, in which he will throw | ficial knowledge which satisfied our collegiate stand- 
down a prospective challenge to all the world, and | ard for a professor. So also a young Cantab, who 
declare that in the Great Fair and World's Ex- | was considered especially wise in the American 
change of 1867 ‘“‘ we would be represented in land- | question, was one day at a London dinner, a little 
scape painting by Church and Bierstadt, in sculp- | more than a year ago, expounding the Constitution 
ture by Story and Powers and other artists”—others | of the United States to a company which received 
the peers of these. And the Senate of the State is | every word he uttered for the plain truth. But 
about to offer its homage to the fine arts, of which | there was an American gentleman present who had 
this pretty palace is the temple, by passing a bill | listened amused to the extraordinary statements 





within the month exempting this Academy from | made by the young Doctor, until from some absurd 
taxation. These public acts and words, like this | remark he saw that the learned speaker was not 
noble building, are all signs of the advancing inter- | aware of the existence of that branch of the Gov- 
est in art and respect for it, which keep pace with | ernment known to us as the Supreme Court of the 
the steady progress of the country. United States; and quietly pressing him upon the 
Tum-ta! how triumphantly the music swells as | point, exposed his ignorance to the total ruin of his 
if it knew it all—as if it contrasted the little Clin- | argument and his reputation. 
ton Hall exhibitions of twenty-five years ago with The misapprehension of the case by English pub- 
this jubilee of brilliancy, this festive crowd, which | lic men was not less, for certainly we should all 
does not come to patronize but to have its taste cer- | prefer to say that the chiefs of the British Govern- 
tified by its presence here. “So his Excellency | ment misapprehended rather than misrepresented. 
is playing painter,” said the diplomats to the Em- | Mr. Atkinson, in his interesting pamphlet upon the 
bassador Rubens when they found him in his studio. | great public schools of England, shows how entire- 
‘Not quite,” smilingly answered the superb Flem- | ly whole ranges of the most essential knowledge 
ing, ‘‘the painter is playing Embassador.” In this | of contemporary affairs, and of other countries with 
magnificent house art is not patronized; it is the | their institutions and resources, are excluded even 
host whose welcome honors the visitor. It wel- | from the training of the English youth who are pre- 
comes us all, lovers and buyers, and even us critics, | paring for public life; and Matthew Arnold, in his 
with our sharp pens hidden in our pockets. And | caustic essay, ‘‘ My Countrymen,” thrusts home the 
if we respect ourselves—and that the Easy Chair | most stinging charge of the same insulation of the 
knows to be your feeling also, incorrigible Monsieur | mind of England which throws her into the rear 
Tomahawk—when the walls blaze with the full- | rank of truly great nations. 
blossomed splendor of the pictures which have been The governing class of England is mainly edu- 
growing in the studios all the year, like roses in a | cated at the Universities, and a lectureship such as 
green-house, we shall draw those pens not for our | Mr. Thompson proposes would bear directly upon 
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those whom it is necessary to affect. The only 
objection which seems to be urged was contained in 
the speech of the Rev. E. Dodd, Fellow of Magda- 
lene College, when the question was discussed. It 
was, that it was a project ‘‘to Americanize our in- 
stitutions.” This objection was answered by Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot and Sir George Young, Fellow of 
Trinity ; but it was not met squarely upon its mer- 
its. If American institutions are better than the 
British, why should not the British be American- 
ized? And bow can any Englishman know wheth- 
er they are truly better or worse until they are 
known? ‘To say that it is not desirable to modify 
British institutions is foolish; because it 7s desira- 
ble to improve them if possible. Moreover, to op- 
pose the introduction of accurate knowledge upon 
any subject is to confess that you fear you are in the 
wrong. It is the maintenance of the old Tory tra- 
dition that to repeal the law which punished theft 
with death was to overthrow the great beacons and 
landmarks of the British Constitution. If the Brit- 
ish Constitution rested upon such rotten supports it 
was of the most vital importance that it should be 
known. If the monarchy could not endure such a 
harmless internal movement as that, what would 
become of it under one vigorous foreign blow? There 
is nothing so ludicrously pitiful as Toryism. It is 
a nervous old man floundering in petticoats, at once 
senile and contemptible. 

How does the Reverend FE. Dodd, Fellow of Mag- 
dalene, propose to advance at all without free dis- 
cussion? He says that ‘there are millions in 
America whose opinions are thoroughly detestable.” 
What, then, is of so great importance as that the 
British youth should have an opportunity of know- 
ing that fact? If they agree that they are thor- 
oughly detestable how can that knowledge help 
Mr. John Bright? To say that the worse will be 
made to appear the better reason, that the Ameri- 
can lecturer will so gloze and sophisticate as to be- 
wilder and deceive, is to beg the whole question. 
It is to assume that there are no honorable men in 
America, or that they would not be nominated as 
lecturers. It is exactly the assumption of the Ro- 
mish system, which declares certain opinions here- 
sies and certain men heretics and then issues its 
anathema before the people are allowed to hear 
and judge for themselves. Magdalene College at 
Oxford was changed by James Second into a pop- 
ish seminary two centuries ago. Does Mr. Dodd 
wish a Romish reputation for the Cambridge Mag- 
dalene of to-day ? 

The vote upon Mr. Thompson's proposition show- 
ed that the Reverend E. Dodd truly represented 
the monkish spirit still dominant in the old Uni- 
versity. He made a final appeal to the ‘‘church” 
fears of the representatives of the different colleges. 
A great many non-resident members came up to 
vote. ‘ Fly-sheets” of various argument and rep- 
resentation fluttered through the halls. The speech 
of Professor Kingsley, although meant to favor the 
plan, was ill-considered. He represented that the 
proposal was supported by those in America who 
were most in love with England end English insti- 
tutions, and who felt themselves ‘in increasing 
danger of being swamped by the lower element of 
a vast democracy.” It was the hand of a drowning 
man stretched out to grasp terra firma. Such a 
statement was both untrue and unfair. It was an- 
other illustration of Kingsley’s misapprehension of 
this country and its condition. The Senate met, 
and the proposition was rejected by 107 votes to 81. 


Thus it fails for the present. But the proposal 
will doubtless be renewed. The intelligent, liberal 
hand of the two great countries that steadily main- 
tain constitutional governments will yet clasp. For 


| of course such a lectureship will be reciprocal. Ii 


America teaches upon the Cam, England should 
teach upon the Charles. If America is to show in 
what her system is superior, if she is to advocate a 
government of all the people as equal citizens, En- 
gland may justly claim to prove that a government 
of classes is better. And since knowledge is the 
great peacemaker, the lectures at the Universities 
would gradually supersede in effective offices the 
other embassadors at the seats of government. It 
would be a service in that great work of national 
fraternity toward which the movements of civiliza- 
tion and the hopes of the most enlightened men 
tend. “The federation of the world” is not the dis- 
tempered dream of a rhyming enthusiast; it is the 
plain goal of the progress of humanity. 


Srrrixc comfortably in a pleasant box at Wal- 
lack’s pretty theatre, and looking at a comedy of 
the life of to-day excellently played by a good com- 
pany, an Easy Chair naturally wonders why En- 
glish and French dramas alone are presented. Ev- 
ery evening a dozen theatres in New York are filled 
with a sympathetic audience. The taste for the 
drama is evident. It is a popular and agreeable 
recreation; and yet, although modern human na- 
ture is very much the same whether in London or 
Paris or New York, and although the Yankee genius 
has never been blamed for want of invention, the 
Yankee audience is content to be served only with 
the French and English aspects of the most familiar 
facts. 

The comedy was called ‘‘Society.” The plot was 
simple enough. It is a poor man crossed in love in 
the usual way, as common in America as in En- 
gland. A scheming old lady of fashion and rank ; 
a dependent niece; a poor younger brother, who is 
the lover; a rich, burly countryman and his son, a 
semi-bumpkin, to whom the scheming old: lady 
means to marry the niece—these are the chief char- 
acters. The young lover of “a fine old family” 
runs for Parliament against the rich young coun- 
tryman, and a misapprehension, added to the reso- 
lution of the old lady, persuades the niece to engage 
herself to the young countryman. But at last the 
young lover is elected; his brother luckily dies, 
and leaves him a baronet and rich; the mistake is 
explained, and he marries the lady. - It is thin ma- 
terial, but in plays it is not the material but the 
work that counts. Yet it was very ineffective, for 
half of the peculiar humor and movement of the 
play were English and not American. Now, with 
the same material in an American setting the play 
could have been quite amusing and popular. There 
was nothing peculiarly English in the plot, and yet 
from the details it was utterly foreign, and there- 
fore so far chilled sympathy. 

Of course it must not be forgotten that many of 
the actors are English, and therefore appreciate and 
render English character and humor more readily 
than any other. But it is no less surprising that 
our American plays are either extravaganzas, like 
Solon Shingle, or purely moral dramas or specta- 
cles, while the same range of life which furnishes 
the English playwrights with their material could 
be made equally productive bere. 

The explanation lies in the other explanation, 
whatever it may be, of the comparative paucity and 
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uing novels 





inferiority of our nov els to the Er 





don publishers are constantly iss 
number and excellence are extraordinary. Every 
magazine has its serial, and it is generally very 


rood. There are many authors who write at least 


one, often two novels in a year. The supply is 

it. but the demand is enormous. The best are 
republished and sold here ; but the original Amer- 
ican novels of a year may be almost counted upon 
the two hands; and of those how many are as good 
as Miss Mulock’s or Anthony Troll pes or Miss 
Edwards’s, who manufacture novels for the British 
Circulating Library? A few years ago, besides 
these industrious authors, Dickens at 
and Bulwer, and Charles Reade, 
lins, and Charlotte Bronté, and Mrs, Gaskell, and 
Miss Evans (‘*‘ Adam Bede” and ‘* Romola”), were 
all writing novels. Thackeray, Miss Bronté, and 
Mrs. Gaskell are gone, but the others remain, and, 











excepting Miss Evans, who is too long sile nt, are 
always busy. 
One great romancer, more truly a wizard than 
ir Walter Scott, American literatu 
thaniel Hawthorne; and Brockden Brown, who was 
not a master but a pupil of certain English teacl 
; and Cooper, whose works are even more ws 
lar in Europe than in this country, are the st con- 
spicuous of American novelists. Yet these are the 
only very noted names which are distinctivel 
ated with novel-writing in this country, and they 
are scattered over more than half a century. We 
do not forget the capital single nov “ls by “ various 
hands,” which have been dropped along the way 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” and * Dred” are works 
of creative power. ‘John Brent one of the 


re shows in Na- 










associ- 


most characteristic and admirable of modern sto- 
ries, and they are but illustrations. Yet the truth 
remains, that our literary tendency is not toward 
such writing. The magazines complain that a 
good story is the hardest thing to find; and the 
chance is that the serial, which is essential to every 
periodical, is English—not because of the partiality 
of the editor for English authors, nor of any sup- 
posed preference of the reader for English stories, 
nor because they are “ stolen,” for they are liberally 
paid for, but simply because they are better adapt- 
ed to the taste to which the magazine is addressed. 

The great sale of republished novels in this coun- 
try, and the constant crowds that fill the theatres, 
show that there is no want of demand for storic 
and plays; and if the demand creates the supply, 
we ought certainly to expect a corresponding pro- 
duction. There is an explanation of the matter 
sometimes urged which is, that, substantially, the 
English novelists are our novelists also. We speak 





the same language, it is said, we inherit the same | 


traditions ; until two centuries ago English history 
was our history. Indeed, 
upon the Life and Genius of Shakespeare, Mr. 
Richard Grant White refuses to acknowledge any 
break in the line, and speaks of English literature a3 
‘our” literature. Is it not so? Is not Shakespeare 
ours, and Milton? Are not all the poets and histo- 
rians who write in our native language ours, as 
Goethe, and Dante, and Moliére are not? Does an 
English boy read Scott’s novels or Robinson Crusoe 
with more sympathy or intelligence than an Amer- 
ican boy ? 
London than in New York? If not, is not the dis- 
tinction we make fallacious? Do not Dickens, and 


Trollope, and Reade, and Mrs. Gaskell write quite | 
as much for us in America as for us in England? | 
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his delightful work 


Is Thackeray any more intelligible in | 


an English author has had his first 
n in this country. It was so with 
yle and Tennyson; and at this moment Robert 
Browning is doybtless much more widely and truly 
appreciated here than in England, where he happens 
to live. 
But if we regard the two countries which speak 








the same language, and which are now brought s« 
nearly into communication as one country, and th 
audience as virtually one audience, the question 
still remains why the novels are all written in on 
part of that country? The answer must probably 
be so ight ¢ lsewhe re, Says anotl 
in the realm of art. Art requires a certain nation- 
al culmination for its perfection It is the ripened 
fruit. It is the sign of maturity. Is itso? But 
does not English literature begin with Chaucer, and 
rland ripe then? Is not the Elizabethan the 

ind, and was not that es- 
pecially the formative and not - the wie ned period 


of Engli h history ? 


‘r party—possibly 





great literary era of En 





necessities of life i in a new country ? That will not 
the material struggle is a 
d than in America, 


explain the problem, for 
hundred-fold sharper in Englar 
Nowhere is money made so easily and spent so lav- 
ishly as by us. Is it, then, a lower reason, a mere 
tail of the division of labor enforced by a redun- 
dant population? Obviously not, for the most as- 
siduous and exclusive devotion to that particular 
branch of literature does not secure the success of 
a novel, but a specific natural gift is the charm. 
We wonder at the fact, but it is not easy to ex- 
plain it. We sit in the box and see how easily the 
play might succeed with a few changes that seem 
very easy to make. But nobody makes them; and 
this play changed is not an American drama, but an 
English drama adapted. If we shut our eyes and 
reflect, it is plain that the greatest names in the lit- 
erature of our language are not American—of the 
very greatest not one is American. Patience, 
gentlemen, patience! The world is not in its do- 
tage. Grant that what we say is plain. We may 
still open our eyes again, look ‘ouna us, and re- 


joice ! 





| Whtve Congress and the Legislatures are trying 


| to obtain security upon the railroads, we are still 
pressed with the agitation for good-manners in the 
cars, and submit the following to the friends of po- 
| liteness in traveling: 


“Dear Fasy Cuatr,—I see in your Magazine for Feb- 


866, a communication from ‘ A Gentleman of the 


Old School’ (and I wish there were more of them!), in 
anti-old-school manners of a 


ruary 








which he describes the v 
certain young woman who appropriated a seat belonging 
to a genuine gentleman, as his conduct under the exas 
perating circumstances proclaimed him to be. 

** Now, dear Easy Chair, I will not w + 2 one extenuat- 
ing word for the Miss or Mr Ww aterfall ¢ mated. Yet 
I would like to ask the * Ole i-Se hool Gentleman’ why the 
gentlemen (?) who travel in rail-cars now are so different 
in their manners from those some fifteen years a 
Then, if a lady entered a car, some gentleman near, wi 
out the least hesitation, would offer a seat. But observe 
the contrast now! Generally you will see the gentle- 
men (?) looking out of the window, or pre nding to be 
asleep, or engrossed in a newspaper, n ful of every 
{thing but of the fact that there is a la ty near them not 




















seated. 

“If I did not see very young and beautiful women, 
sometimes with babies in their arms, served in this way, 
I should at once conclude that I could find no seat because 
I But we all fare alike, young and 





I was a few years older. 
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old, pretty and plain. Evidently it is the custom. Now, 
Sir, this seems so different from the stories I used to read 
of chivalric knights of the olden time that I am tempted 


to think that men in our day are fast becoming selfish or | 


ungallant. 
men? 


Can it be that they are ceasing to be gentle- 


** Dear ‘Gentleman of the Old School,’ who is to blame | 


for this apparent want of respect? For my part, I feel 
quite concerned upon the point. If men’s respect for our 
sex in this country is degenerating I wish to inquire into 
it; and if our sex is to blame for this degeneracy I for one 
would like to know it. I think that one of those knights 
who tilted in a tournament for his lady's smile would have 
despised himself if he could not stand in a car until he 
reached the next station, when perhaps he would find a 
vacant seat with much more ease than a crinolined lady— 
even if that seat were at the other end of the car. 

“Woe is me! that I have lived to see the day when a 
lady steals a seat! For myself, let other women do as 
they may, I always reserve my sweetest smile and most 


fascinating glance for the gentleman who offers me a seat | 


in a crowded rail-car. If he looks weary or ill I do not ac- 
cept it, but thank him all the same. 
“ Yours, very kindly, 
* A GENTLEWOMAN OF THE OLD ScHOOL.” 


Ah well! the fault is mutual, good Mrs. Gentle- 
woman. 
in the cars, and had seen how very, very, very few 
of the sex reserve the ‘‘sweetest smile and most 
fascinating glance” for the courteous gentleman who 
offers his seat—if you had seen passengers seated 
for a long and tiresome journey rise pleasantly and 
stand or take a disagreeable seat to accommodate 
an unrecognizing lady who was going but to the 
next station, where some equally disdainful sister 
entered the car and took the seat without a doubt- 
ing glance, and this constantly, you would not 
sharpen your heart or your pen against the man 
who seemed reluctant to surrender his comfort with- 
out so much as a thank you. Of course he is not 
to be seriously defended. He is bound always to 
be unselfish—that is to say, gentlemanly—whether 
any other person is ungentlemanly or ungentlewo- 
manly. He must not make the want of manners 
justify impoliteness. 

Meanwhile, if the railroad companies would un- 
derstand their duties, and give travelers cars enough 
for their comfort, these frightful moral struggles 
would be avoided. If our friend the Gentlewoman 
would represent to Mr. Vanderbilt, for instance, who 
is the incarnate Hudson and Harlem, or to Mr. 


Dean Richmond, the Colossus of the Central, that | 


well-meaning and moral ladies are actually com- 
pelled to “ steal seats” upon those roads, we are sure 
the gallantry of those gentlemen would at once re- 
lieve the pressure upon the patience and politeness 
of travelers. 


**So you did not take Canada on St. Patrick’s 
Day ?” said the Easy Chair to an excellent lady of 
the “Green Isle,” who sits at a windy street-corner 
and sells apples. 

“Oh no, Sir. It’s nothing but the wind of a few 
poor Irish people,” she replied, in a brogue so rich 
that her words were almost unintelligible. 

And indeed the whole matter of Fenianism, which 
has roared and rattled in newspapers and orators’ 
mouths for sometime past, seems to be curiously 
unsubstantial. The panic in Canada and the quasi- 
panic in Ireland and in Parliament remind the read- 
er of the “ Irish night” of James Second, when Lon- 
don quaked and shivered lest it should be obliterated 
before morning. So far as we can learn there has 
been no single Fenian discovered in battle-array. 


If you had traveled constantly for weeks | 





The line of the Canadian border has been bristling 
with volunteers to defend hearth and home: but 
the enemy, up to the time of this writing, has not 
shown the shape of his hand or the color of his flag. 
‘*Up with the green!” has been the vociferous ery 
in Jones's Wood; and the fury with which the tyr- 
anny of England has been denounced in enthusiastic 
meetings is savage. But the green has risen—if 
indeed any bunting has been visible—only among 
friends, and so persistently and exclusively among 
| friends, and not in the sight of foes, that a Chinese 
philosopher, intent upon knowing the simple fact 
| of things, might justly ask whether indeed the green 
| had not ‘* gone up” finally ? 
Yet under all this noise, which inevitably occa- 
| sions the inquiry whether the money subscribed is 
| used for the good of the cause or merely for the per- 
| sonal comfort and glorification of certain men, there 
is no doubt that there is a profound injustice in the 
policy of England toward Ireland. When the bill 
for suspending the Aabeas corpus was introduced in 
Parliament, John Bright said that he would not op- 
pose a measure declared by the Government to be 
essential for the preservation of the public peace, 
but he protested most sternly against the tradition- 
al misgovernment of the country. Never, he ex- 
claimed, does the Government act with energy and 
promptness toward Ireland except upon a measure 
of repression or coercion. I have sat here, he con- 
tinued, through several administrations. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, Earl 
Russell, have all sat at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and the conduct of every administration to- 
ward Ireland has been utterly devoid of statesman- 
ship. The fervent orator poured out his wrath and 
pity, and at the close of his speech carried the House 
with admiration, although not with sympathy or 
conviction. Mr. Gladstone complimented him in 
remarkable terms. He said that Mr. Bright’s ex- 
traordinary powers had never been displayed to 
more striking advantage; but that the question 
was not of general policy, but of special measures 
to meet a crisis. 

The position of Mr. Bright in the debate showed 
the difference between legitimate and factious oppo- 
sition, and it is one which may wisely be studied by 
many of our own legislators. He criticised and 
condemned the conduct of England hitherto, but he 
did not refuse to sustain the action of the Govern- 
ment. He strove neither to embarrass, nor thwart, 
nor delay. See, he said, to what dire extremity 
the old policy has brought us! Let us obviate the 
peril, and then, in Heaven’s name, prevent its re- 
currence, This is the attitude of a patriot, not of 
a partisan. They are the words of a man who loves 
his country no less wisely than well. 

John Stuart Mill also spoke a word for Ireland. 
It is the point upon which England is chronically 
mad, and upon which Parliament was exasperated ; 
but he did not hesitate to speak of the injustice with 
which she was treated. The dignity, and force, 
and fervor of the two men are of incalculable serv- 
ice to Ireland and to national justice. No Fenian 
folly can blind thoughtful men to the danger and 
strange impolicy of the rank wrong of the Church 
policy in Ireland. John Bull preaches patience, 
and forbearance, and charity, and conciliation, and 
brotherly love to us in the great work which now 
engages all hearts and all hands. Amen and amen! 
And how about justice and conciliation at home ? 
| With many and many excellences, does it occur to 
| John Bull that he is not a model nation? Most 
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self-satisfied of all, does it occur to him to ask why | Sheridan must, in the heat of the action, have act 
in displacing him. 


of all great nations England excites the most il 
she doe s 


She talks high 


will? 


Ihe reason is 


that 


what she so persistently preaches. 


morality, and palpably acts from the 
s. What Palmerston was to Lord Chatham 
in his great days, or to George Canning, that is the 
England of to-day to a truly great nation. 
would recover her relative consideration in the world 


motives. 


must she not clearly listen to the voice of such men 
s her liberal leaders, and show her quality in paci- 





g Ireland by 


Ir will be rer 


Five Forks, Apr 


justice ? 
nembered t 
il 1, 1865, General 


not 


mK 


G. 


st sordid 


at after the battle of 
K. Warren 


practice 


If she 


The skirmishing on the 30th was not * 
to the national troops.” 
31st the advance of the Fifth Corps was attacked by 
to a branch of Gravell 


was relieved by General Sheridan from the com- 


mand of the Fift 


upon the 


and justifying his conduct on this occasion. 


think that he 


UR 


tecord 


conduct 


h ¢ ‘Orps ; 


of 


shows conclusively 


that 


and that in his report of 
this battle General Sheridan animadverted sharply 
General Warren 
Warren, who bore a most honorable and prominent 
part in the war, has put forth a pamphlet describing 
We | 


General 


ses 


occurred, 
General Warren : 


the enemy and driven back 
Run; but the enemy were in turn driven, and the 


enemy ’s left. 


, 
mpletel 


| 


1 


vy successful, 


This was made 
b At the close 
General | General Warren was relieved of his comm: 


l- ed from erroneous information 
We may also infer that this was the opinion of Gen- 


eral Grant, since immediately after he selected Gen- 


On the * forenoo 


unfavorabl 
n of th 


at four P.M., 


and.” 
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UNITED STATES. 


closes 


on the 30th of March. 


The 


proceedings of Congress during the month were 


not of such a character as to demand a detailed men- 


tion. 


The debates in both Houses have turned main- 


ly upon the general systems of poticy entertained by 
the President and his opponents, embracing on the 
one hand the majority of the Republican members 


in both Houses, 


The 


members. 


and on the 


other the Democratic 


v are interesting chiefly as indica- 


ting the position of prominent persons, but present 


no new features 


The arguments 


already been exhausted. 
The concurrent resolution passed by the House, 
February 20, providing that members from the 


on both side 


had 


eleven seceding States should not be admitted un- 
til Congress had declared such States entitled to 
representation, was passed in the Senate, March 2, 
by a vote of 29 to 18, the following Republican Sen- 
ators voting against it: Messrs. Cowan, Dixon, Nor- 
ton, Stewart, Van Winkle, Doolittle, and Morgan. 
Various additional amendments to the Constitution 


have been 


propose 


1, but definite action has been 


reached on none of them.—The bill to admit Colo- 
radoras a State was, March 13, defeated in the Sen- 
ate, by 21 to 14.—The Loan bill passed the House, 
March 23, by a vote of 83 to 53, with a proviso that 


of United States notes not more than ¢ 


1 


000,000 


should be canceled within six months, and there- 
after not more than $4,000,000 in any one month. 
In the Senate the Military bill was passed, March 


14, by a vete of 27 to 5. 


It provides that the mili- 


tary peace establishment of the United States shall 
consist of 5 regiments of artillery, 12 of cavalry, and 
The infantry regiments to consist 
of ten companies, each having, besides commissioned 


50 of infantry. 


and non-commissioned officers, 50 privates, which 


number may be increased to 100 at the discretion 


of the President. 
be composed of colored men. 


Eicht of these regiments are to 
All vatancies in the 


grade of lieutenant, and two-thirds above that grade, 


to be filled from volunte 


r offie 


rs and soldiers, 


and 


one-third from officers and soldiers of the regular 


army, who have served during two years of the war, 





: 


eral Warren for the command of the Department of 
the Mississippi, then the scene of actual warfare. 


In our Monthly Record for May, 1865, some errors 
which we correct on the authority of 

On the 29th of March ‘‘ the Fiftl 

Corps, then under General Meade’s direction, had 
severe and successful engagement with the enemy.” 


e 


V 





engagement terminated with Warren's Corps in pos- 
sion of the White Oak road. 
noon of April 1 Warren was brought up, and his 
command formed on our right for an attack on the 


During the after- 


and was 


of this battle 


and have been distinguished for capacity and good 
conduct in the field ; promotic 


iments to be 
and volunteer off 
States in proportion to the number of 


nished by them during the 


one 


Lieutenant-Gen 





confined to the re 


wa 
ral, five 


ten Brigadier-Generals in the i 
the regular army below the rank of Colonel can | 


promoted to a higher 
satisfactory examination as to fitness an 
ices; and no pert 
regiment until he has pass 
ation before a board to be 


on can b 


tary of War. 


In the Senate, the right 
Jersey to a seat was contes 


alleged illegality of his election, The 


grade before havi 


ns in the colores 


iments of that corps ; 


r. There are tol 
Major-Gene 
No 








army. 


5 passed 





cers to be distributed among the 
troops fur- 


L 


nd past serv- 


commissioned in any 


convened by the Se 





ed a satisfactory examin- 


of Mr. Stockton of New 


1 on the ground of the 


Committee 


to whom the question was referred reported in hi 


favor. 


his fav 
This vote was given under peculiar circumstances. 
Mr. Morrill, of Maine, had some time previously 
“paired off” with Mr. Wright of New Jersey, who 
was detained from his seat by protracted illness. 
Mr. Morrill gave notice that he considered the time 
of this arrangement to have expired, and that he 


should vote when the question came up. 


His claim was at first apparently decided in 


- his ow 


n vote giving him a majority. 


Mr. 


Wright was unable to be present, and Mr. Morrill’: 
vote made a tie, which was in effect to negative the 
claim of Mr. Stockton, who thereupon, having b 
recognized as having the right to vote on all previ 
ous questions, voted in his own favor, thus giving 


him a majority of one. 


en 


Subsequently it was con- 


sidered, nearly unanimously, that Mr. Stockton had 


no ri 
vote 


h 


U 


to vote in his own case; 
recognizing him was re-considered, and he 


and the former 


was, by a vote of 22 to 21, declared not entitled to 


the se 


at. 


This affair derives special importance 


from the fact that it may decide the course of th: 
Senate in respect to the passing of the Civil Rights 


bill over the veto of the President 


would 


have voted a 


rainst 


the bill; the 


Mr. Stockton 
preset 
Legislature of New Jersey, it is assumed, will 


+ 
it 
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choose a Senatof who is in its favor; and Spiess is| in the full enjoyment of all the rights secured to 
the division in the United States Senate that a single | them under the preceding section. It implies the 
vote may make the difference between acquiescing | probability of forbidden legislation, and 
in the veto or setting it aside by the requisite ma- | 
jority of two-thirds. and judges and officers who shall execute such laws, 
On the 28th of March the President sent in bis | thus invading the legislative and judicial powers of 
veto upon the bill entitled “ An Act to protect all| the States. The remedy proposed against oppress- 
persons in the United States in their Civil Rights, l ive legislation,” he thinks, 
and to furnish the means of their Vindication.” | but unconstitutional ; 
This bill had passed both branches of Congress by 
large majorities: in the House by 111 to 38—34 Rep- 
resentatives not voting; in the Senate by 33 to 12— 
5 Senators not voting. Those in both Pie who 
voted for the bill are all R publicans. Of thege | with the Constitution or Constitutional laws of the 
who voted against it, Senators Cowan of Pennsyl-| United States—the latter to be held as the supreme 
vania, Norton of Minnesota, and Van Winkle of | law of the land.” 
West Virginia, Representatives Bingham of Ohio, 
Latham of West Virginia, Phelps of Maryland, Ran- 
dall, Rousseau, and Smith of Kentucky, are Repub- 


imposes 
pains and penalties upon legislators who shall pass, 


*not only anomalous 
for the Constitution guaran- 
tees nothing with certainty if it does not insure to 
the several States the right of making laws in re- 
gard to all matters arising within their jurisdiction 
subject only to the restrictions in cases of conflict 


The 3d Section gives to the District Courts of the 
United States exclusive cognizance of all offenses 
| committed against the provisions of this Act, and 
licans; all the others Democrats. Of those not voting | concurrent jurisdiction with the Circuit Courts of 
26 Representatives and 3 Senators are Republicans, | the United States over all civil and criminal cases 
8 Representatives and 2 Senators Democrats. The 
first and second sections of the bill read thus: 

“Sac ION 1, That all persons born in the United States 
and not subject to any foreign powe r, excluding Indi 
not taxed, are hereby declared to be citizens of the United 
States; and such citizens, of every race and color, with- 
out regard to any previous condition of Slavery or invol- 
untary service, except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall have the 
same right in every State and Territory to make and en- 
force contracts, to sue, to be sued, be parties and give evi- Ee ; : 
dence, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey | colored persons all criminal and civil cases affect- 
— pers + ye property, — full and —_ yer | ing them come under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
of all laws and proceedings for the security of person anc q Vay phos ‘ - 
property as are enjoyed by white citizens; and shall be the Fed ral Court » any colore d person who should 
subject to like punishment, pains, and penalties, and to| Commit a crime not provided for by the Federal 
hone other; any law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or | law must be tried by the Federal Courts under the 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding common law, as modified by the laws of the States, 

**Srotion 2. And that any person w ho, under color of | . 7 > . 
any law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom, shall | 0 far as the same are not inconsistent with the 
subject, or cause to be subjected, any inhabitant of any | Constituticn and laws of the United States. So 
State - bey! to _ sy spina of ny right — that ‘‘in the vast domain of criminal jurisprudence 
or protected by this act, or to punishment, pains, and pen-| a i acid, ina “ like - 
alties on account of such person having at any time been | prov ided | ¥ eat h State for the protection of its own 
held in a condition of Slavery or inv: - has ury servitude, | citizens and for the punishment of all persons who 
except for the punishment of crime whereof the party | violate its criminal laws, Federal law, wherever it 
shall have been duly convicted, or by the reason of his can be made to ap] ly, displaces State law.” The 
color or race, than is prescribed for the punishment of oo . aa tee . ° 
white persons, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, | President finds no constitutional authority for this 
and on conviction shall be punished by a fine not exceed- | transfer of judicial power. He thinks that for the 
pom os vane pay red cm anger ny Rese exceeding | enforcement of the Amendment to the Constitution 
one year, or both, in the discretion of the Court. | one : : . 

Sime " ‘ ee ee abolishing slavery there is no necessity for the ex- 
- | ercise of the powers conferred by this bill. There 
scribe at length the mode of carrying into effect | is no probability of any attempt by any State to re- 
the provisions embodied in the first two sections. | establish slavery. But if, says the President, ‘‘ any 
Their essential points will be found embodied in the | such attempt shall be made, it will then become 
objections made to them by the President. He ob-| the duty 
jects to Section 1 beeause it declares not only per- 
sons of color, but Chinese, Indians who are taxed, 
and Gipsies to be citizens of the United States. He The 4th and 5th sections empower officers of the 

. . . . be | ~ ‘ . 
thinks it inexpedient to bestow the right of citizen- | Freedmen’s Bureau to make arrests, and provide 
ship upon four millions of persons who have just | for Commissioners who may appoint agents to carry 
emerged from a condition of slavery, while persons | into effect the provisions of the Act, authori 
born abroad, more likely to understand their duties | them to call to their aid the military and nav: al 
as citizens, can only become such after a long pro- | power when necessary. The President thinks such 
bation, and upon proof of good character and at- 
tachment to the Constitution of the United States. 
The ‘‘subjects embraced in the enumeration of | the discretion of the Commissioners is the only limit, 
rights contained in this bill have been considered as | may be made a terrible engine of wrong, oppres- 
exclusively belonging to the States; they all relate | sion, and fraud.” He thinks the general laws regu- 
to the internal policy and economy of the respective | lating the military power sufficient for any emerg- 
States; they are matters which, in each State, con- | ency which can arise in time of peace ; if not, Con- 
cern the domestic condition of its people, varying in | gress can amend these laws. 
each according to its own peculiar circumstances, 
and the safety and well-being of its citizens.” tain details in the execution of processes, the Presi- 

The President objects to the 2d Section because it | dent objects, mainly upon account of their practical 
‘‘ affords discriminating protection to colored persons | inconvenience. 





affecting persons embraced in the special view of 
this Act. By this Act, the President says, *‘ the 
Legislative department of the Government of the 
United States takes from the Judicial department 
of the States the sacred and exclusive duty of ju- 
dicial decision, and converts the State Judge into a 
mere ministerial officer, bound to decide according 
to the will of Congress.” And as in any State 
where any of the enumerated rights are denied to 















The remaining sections, nine in number, pre 


of the General Government to exercise 
any and all incidental powers necessary and proper 
to maintain inviolate this great law of Freedom.’ 





power ‘‘ conferred upon agents irresponsible to the 
Government and the people, and to whose number 


To the 8th ard 9th sections, which prescribe cer- 
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The 9th Section, which authorizes the President, 
or such person as he may empower, to employ th 
land or naval forces of the United States or the 
militia to the execution of this Act, the 
President considers to ‘‘imply a permanent mili- 


, that is always to be at hand, 






enforce 


tary force whose only 


















business is to be the enforcement of this measure 
over the vast region where it is intended to oper- 
ate.” 

The ene somewhat abridged, are the clos- 
ing paragri ap! 1s of this veto Messa 

“I do not propose to consider the policy of this bill. 
To me » details of the bill are fraugt with evil. The 
whit and black race of the South have hitherto 

lt r under the relation of master l 

( tal owning labor. Now that relati 
as to ownership, capital and labor 
stand now each master of itself. 

e bein esaary to the prea ay 
just both are deepl R 
harmoni bill frustrates this adjastment. It in 





tervenes between capital and labor, I 
i Bs litical econonyy throug 









mi fficials, whose interest it will |} " 
r = bieveen ee two races. In all our history n tch 
ystem as that contemplated by the details of this bill has 
rt n proposed or adopted. They establish for 
€ the colored race safeguards which go in 
r any that the General G ha 
p d for the white race, In fact, netion* 
e and color is by the bill made to operate in favor 





gainst the white 


of the colored and 






































2 th > mur al ution oO 
relati existing exclus tween 
izen r between inhabitants of the same State; i 
r mn and assumption of power by the General Gover 
ment which, if acquiesced in, must and destroy our 
federative system of limite 1 powers, 1 break down the 
barriers which preserve the rights of the States. It is 
anot ep, or rather stride, 1 ward centraliz and 
the « itration of all legislative powers in the il 
Gove nt. The tendency of the bill must be to resus- 
citate spirit of rebellion, and to arrest 
f those influ s which are more closely dre 
the States the b if n and peace 
**My lumente! prede r, in his Proclamation of tl 
Ist of January, 1563, 
sons held as slaves within 
States, therein de ted, we 
be, f nd further, that the nent of 
the I 1 States, including the y ul au- 
thorities thereof, would recognize and maintain the free- 
4 dom of s This guarantee has been ret i 
| especiall and sacred by the amendment of 
Constit slavery throughout the 
States mize the obligation to pro 
: tect ur people whenever and 
wl yme necessary, and to the full ex- 
t compatil le with the Constitution of the United States 
Enterta t 2 sentiments, it only remains f to 
say that 7 will cl 1ee serfully co-op r with Congr ADJ 








» that may be necessary for the preservati n ¢ ft 






hts of the freedmen, as well as th of 
classes of persons thr it the United States, 
cial process, under ec id impartial laws, c 





Federal Constitution. 





ably with the isions of th 


pr Vv 
The Committee of Fifteen, 
of the Union, presented on the 


on the Reconstruction 
27th of March an 
elaborate report, embodying the evidence of more 
than sixty witnesses as to the state of things in Vir- 


ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. The 
evidence given by various persons varies greatly 
both in respect to facts and the opinions deduced 


Lee was among the 
the 


answers being 


them. General R. E. 
sses examined. His testimony 
form of reply to direct questions, the 
usually the statement that were 
expressions of opinion. We endeavor to present 
the spirit and tone of the leading points of General 
Lee’s testimony. He testified in 


from 


was in 


witn 


guarded by they 


substance : 


I have had little communication with polit icians. I 
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know of no one among the so-called “ Secession” part of 
the people of Virginia who contemp 8 resistance to the 
Government of the United States. The people acquiesce 
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ny foreign ] 
Ww id tl 
Ur 1 Sta 
end it 
I associate 
ver have | 
ng the civil 
be recogn 
“ito! 
y of I 
c tl 1 t 
ial nature to the Government that they 
t is nothing to prevent capitalists and work- 
from the North from going to Virginia, The peace 
re of the comers would depend upon their own 
If they confined themselves to their own busi- 
lid not provoke controversie 
would not be molested. Prol 
ld prefer not t ciate with N 
would rerally not ad them into their 
If a j vas fairly empanneled iu Virgin 
son Davis for treason for having levied 
United States I do not think that they would « ider 
that he had committed treason. I think that they would 
con action of the State, in withdrawing from 
the ed the individuals in the State along with 
it; tate, not individuals, was responsible, and 
that the Ordinance of Secessic I s which recog- 
nized a condition of war and the Gen- 
eral Government was a justif tion for bearing arms 
against the Government of the United States—that the 
, inia in withdrawing from the Ui nited States 
m, as citizens of Virginia, along id that | 
binding upon them *h 
a justification of the c > 
amendment to the Constitutior wing 
to vote would be objected t 
, in order to secure a larger repres 
ild allow the negro to vote woul 1 
t if it e for ] 
vote 1 t rrule 
; at present I think she 
representation 
I knew of no er 8 practiced upon Uni 
Thad no contr 1 after they were sent t 
t Marshal at id. I no orde 
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was in the han 

ve ¢ e war, that there was suffering among 
ue rs on both sides, and did all Te ald to relieve 
t ) the Federal 7 ners suffered from the lack 
f lity on the part of tiie Confederate Government “to 

supply theirwants. I knew nothing of the scenes of cruel- 

ty sa ito have tales 1 place at Ande ville and Salisbur 

I: new who v the ec 
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papers aptain Wirz had been ac- 
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ia is peculiarly 
that would flow the Sta f it were made more at- 
tractive by the absence of the colored rac 
The testimony of General 1.7 who 
commands the Department comprising a great part 


of the State of Virginia, relates to many of the su 
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jects embraced in the testimony of General Lee. | 


General Terry says that he does not come much into 
personal contact with any except the Union people 
of Virginia. His means of knowledge are mainly 
derived from the reports of his subordinates; from 
the information which comes to him from those in 
whom he has confidence ; and from what he sees in 
the public press of Virginia. We give the main 
points in his testimony which, as in the case of Gen- 
eral Lee, was given in the form of reply to specific 
questions, the answers being usually guarded by 
the expression ‘‘I think.” General Terry testifies 
in substance : 


The feeling on the part of Secessionists toward Union- 
ists, whether Virginians or from other States, is hostile. 
There is very little social intercourse between them. I 
do not think Unionists are secure in the enjoyment of 
their rights in a Secession community; they could not 
rely upon the State Courts for justice. The Secessionists, 
having failed to maintain a separate nationality, wish to 
keep themselves a separate people. They wish to make 
treason honorable, and loyalty infamous, and to gain, as 
far as they can, political power. ‘hey are pleased with 
President Jolinson’s policy of reconstructing the States, 
and granting pardons and amnesties, and would favor any 
action tending to restore them to their former status. 

I think if they thought themselves certain of success 
they would attempt to secede again, and set up an inde- 
pendent government. I know of no existing combinations 
for this purpose. In the event of a war with a powerful 
foreign nation, who should land upon the Southern coast, 
I think the enemy would receive some material aid and 
much sympathy; and if the circumstances were such as to 
promise them their independence, a large portion of the 
people of the South would join the enemy. In the event 
of a foreign war accompanied with invasion of our terri- 
tory, I should consider the rebel States as an element of 
weakness, not of strength. 

The treatment of the Freedmen varies greatly. Some 
endeavor to enter into proper relations with them; others 
seek to reduce them to a condition which will give the 
former masters all the benefits of slavery, and throw upon 
them nove of its responsibilities. I think the latter class 
predominates. I do not think it would be eafe to leave 
the great body of freedmen to the care of the local an- 
thorities or of the State Legislatures. I think there would 
be danger that the blacks would be so treated that they 
would commit those acts which an oppressed people, soon- 
er or later, commit against their oppressors. I have been 
informed that the blacks possess arms to some extent; and 
I have been asked to disarm them. I have not done so. 
There is no question that the blacks are almost unani- 
mously loyal. 

In the case of the withdrawal of military protection I 
think the condition of the loyal people and the blacks of 
Virginia would be lamentable. They would not receive 
from the people or from the courts protection for their 
rights of person and property, and they would be perse- 
cuted through the machinery of the courts 2s well as pri- 
vately. Now, when military law is supreme, attempts are 
made in the courts to punish Unionists for acts done by 
them under military authority during the w and I have 
been obliged to interfere and release from prison men thus 
prosecuted. I think the Unionists would not be safe in 
case of the removal of the protecting troops. 

Since I took the command, and especially since military 
restraint has been relaxed, disloyal utterances and publi- 
cations have very much increased, and seemingly in pro- 
portion to the relaxation of military restraint. I can not 





trace events to their causes, so as to be able to say wheth- | 
er the liberal policy of President Johnson, in granting par- | 


dons to the rebels, has had the effect to increase or decrease 
the feeling of respect toward the Government of the United 
States on the part of the people of Virginia. 

During the month of March great alarm existed 
in Canada on account of the Fenian movement in 
the United States. The militia were called out 
and kept under arms. There was a general appre- 
hension that Saint Patrick’s Day, March 17, would 
be signalized by an invasion from the States and an 
uprising among the Fenians in Canada; but the 
day passed without any disturbance, and on the 
30th of March the volunteer force which had been 
kept under arms was dishanded. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

A slight encounter took place in the harbor of 
Anoud, island of Chiloe. Two Spanish steamers 
found the Chilean vessels in this port; standing jn 
to ascertain the depth of water, the Spanish steam- 
ers were fired upon from a shore battery, and from 
the Chilean vessels. After a cannonade of two 
hours, at long range, the Spaniards hauled off, hay- 
ing suffered some little damage. 

From the River Plata intelligence comes down 
to the close of January. The Allies, numbering 
57,000, were encamped near Corrientes, almost 1000 
miles up the river, where the serious attempt to in- 
vade Paraguay must begin, for which considerable 
preparations had been made. The river above that 
point is said to be obstructed by torpedoes. 

EUROPE. 

On the 12th of March a Lill greatly extending 
the right of suffrage in England and Wales was in- 
troduced into Parliamefit by Mr. Gladstone, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It extends the right 
of voting for members of Parliament for a county to 
every person of full age, and subject to no legal 
disability, who has for twelve months occupied 
premises of the yearly value of £14 or upward. 
*The qualifications for voting for member of Parlia- 

ment for a borough are stilllower. For such mem- 
ber any person can vote who has for a year occu- 
pied premises of the yearly value of £7; or who has 
for six months occupied lodgings, being part of a 
dwelling-house, the yearly rent of the lodgings un- 
furnished being not less than £10; or who has for 
| two years had a balance of £50 deposited in any 
savings-bank. Votes must be registered. No per- 
son employed in any Government arsenal, dock- 
yard, or factory connected with the army or navy, 
can vote in the county or borough where these are 
situated while so employed, or within two months 
from the time when he has quit such employment. 
The county requisite is now £50, reducing it to £14 
would add 170,000 to the county voters. The other 
changes would add 230,000 to the voting population, 
making the entire voting population 550,000 for 
counties and 514,000 for towns. The general idea 
in fixing the rate for towns is to put it in the power 
of any artisan to vote who earns £1 6+, a week. 
The provisions of this bill do not apply to Scotland 
or Ireland. April 12 was fixed upon as the time for 
the second reading of the Bill. 

In the French Corps Legislative there is a con- 
siderable opposition manifested against the policy 
of keeping up a French foothold in Mexico. The 
boldness with which some members, especially M. 
Jules Favre, animadvert upon the policy and meas- 
ures of the Emperor is in strong contrast with the 
proceedings of the French Chambers during so many 
years. 

Unpleasant relations exist between Austria and 
Prussia, growing out of the old question of the oc- 
cupation of the Duchies which were wrested from 
| Denmark. The Prussian Minister, in reply to an 
address from the Holstein nobles, informed them: 
“T have already previously stated that I consider 
the union of the Duchies with the Prussian mon- 
archy to be the most advantageous solution possi- 
ble. Respect for those who signed the address en- 
courages the King’s Government to make fresh en- 
deavors to obtain the consent of Austria to this so- 
lution, and to satisfy the claims of Prussia, which 
will be maintained, under any circumstances, in 
such a manner as to restore the administrative uni- 
ty of the Duchies and guarantee their prosperity.” 
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Chitar’s 
CORRESPONDENT in the Ord 
W as shin 
* Magazine” 
perused by 





writes : 
is eagerly looked for, and as 


gton, 


us clerks as by any 


Drawer are la 





1 the funny things of the 





heartily even by the Government employés [won- 
derful! I send the following, which, if you think 
wortl you may give them a place: 

I was visiting the United States Army Medical 
Museum here, accompanied by a young lady friend 
of ne. While looking at some badly-fractured 





end of the 


sku my companion pointed out one with two 
bullet-holes through it, and, after expressing her | 
astonishment, remarked, absently: ‘‘Tom, do you | 


now?” We had been previously 
and I had 


that the owners of many of them were still liv- 


ose he is alive 


t some bones of the leg and arm, 


connected with the 
Volunteers, there was in the ¢ 


Twenty-seventh New 
ympany 


of which I was a member an Irishman known to 
nea every man in the brigade as the best man to 
find whisky in the whole army. No $natter how | 
tired Jimmy might be after a long day’s march 





‘Break ranks” 


soon as the order was given, off 
Jim would start; and as surely as he did start 

sure would he be to come back with a full can 

I He would crawl into the tent which his mess 
ha et up during his absence, drink himself 
drunk, go to the guard-house and sleep off the effect 
of his potations, and start for more of the ‘cray- 
ther.” Well, one day, on his way back to camp, 


he got tired 


ceeded to * tak 


and sitting down on a stump he pro- 
a horn.” It happened that the 
to Alexan “* 1, anc 
of us di 


hman. So 


as on his way 





as well as any 
e the little I 


one 








ilently 











s going up s 
behind him—Jim at the time intent on some as- 
tronomical observation—he spoke out suddenly : 
Here, Jimmy! I'll have none of that!” 
Jim looked around, and drawing in his breath 
for a new attack on the whisky, said, coolly: 


and finished 





‘* Be dad, thin, there’s none for ye!” 


»dmen’s Hospital, Mobile 


» two that follow: 


From the Free 
we have th 

On one of my tours of inspection through the 
Colony of Freedmen at this place, I called, as usual, 
on Aunt Sally, an old colored woman, and found her 
suffering from an attack of small-pox. 

Having left orders for her transfer to the hospital, 
and directed her grandson, Levi, a lad of some twelve 
to take the order to the Steward, I returned 
to the office, where I was soon waited upon by the 
Levi, who, after having jerked his head 
vigorously to one side, and produced 
upon the floor with the 
right leg, delivered himsel 

My gran-mover 


Alabama, 


years, 


afor 
aioresa 





a loud scrape 


f of the following: 


say, ax you please, Sir, will 





you be so kind as to give her suthin good t'eat. She 
says she can’t eat salt pork, and sich, with that air 
thing to her!” meaning, of course, the small-pex. 


South I had occasion to st 
P—— House, Vicksburg, Mis 
he tl is undoubtedly the best in the city 


Tot. XXXII.—No. 192.—3 H 


ON my way 
~ al at the 


The 


p over 
pi. 
, and 





d know- | 
, he thought to | 


big boot which encased his 


resided over | 


ite a Colonel i 
At meal-tin 
‘ bills of fare,” 





~_ 1ing-room, and in a voice loud en 
to bel j 
informatic 





heard far 1 n 
n of his guests, the articles that had 1 
the b] 


avie 





The great novelty of this 
induced me to ask t Colonel I 
habit originated. He replied t 








g I ul 
he kept a hotel in Tallaha nd enter 





tained a great many Members ¢ rislat 
and as the Members « l not . to resort 
to this measure—a habit which he had since carried 


out from choice. 


A FRIEND in Missouri writes to his ‘‘ Dez 
Drawer :” 

Old Parson Patton » of the old-fashioned 
preachers who are guiltless of Greek a a Hebrew, 
but do a vast amount of good in their peculiar way. 
He lived in Central Missouri at the time the war 
broke out m man, an 
le” not having at that ti: 
the ‘* inex ; 
frequent and animated discussion between th« 
son and old Colonel B——, one of his flock. The 


is on 


as a stanch Uni 





to sece 





ible logic of events,” was the subject of 


Colonel maintained and do 
the right of secession was im 





in the Constitution, and, if n« 
bond,” it should be, 


ficiate when Marvy, the Colone 





to become Mrs. E} person. \ 
on the m the text) 


> this woman 


The Parson (deviatii 
asked, ‘“ Do you, Mr. 7 * rson, ti 
to be lawful and wedded wife, to love and 
cherish, ” etc., ‘‘as Reis as it suits yo 


‘Hold on, Par What is 


floor. 





your 


r conven- 





ience ?” 





“Nothing, Brother B—— id the Parson; ‘*I 
am only putting in the secession clause! 
Tue Parson was engaged in a social discu n 


of the subject of Baptism, when 
sinTw Was m« Bntas He acknowledged his ig- 
norance of the language, but s aid he had a Testa- 
ment in some such lingo, ar ‘d was willing to hear 
the disputed verse and chapter read in that. It 
1 to be in German, which one of the company 
aloud. Parson P. waited patiently till th 
r was ended, and then said: ‘* Well, my dear 
that may be, and doubtless is, the word of 
but it don’t sound a bit like it. Why, breth- 
ren, if I was the Recording Angel, and a man said 
his prayers in that lingo, I should be just as likely 
to charge him with ‘ cussing’ as to credit him with 
a prayer !” 








prove 
read 

chapt 
friends, 
God, 











Do not take that egg. he hen will 1 
without you leave one egg in the nest,” said : 
ther to a child five years old. ‘Do they ke 
egg for a pattern, mother ?” asked the child 





I wAs in Grant's army (writes a soldier), « 
ing against Vicksburg. M‘Pherson had already 
the river near Grand Gulf, 
ite a 


crossed and in action 


\ ° 





with the enemy had taken q number of pris- 
oners. As they were being sent t Camp, at 
Young’s Point, they passed our diy One of 
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the prisoners was a great, raw-boned, giant sort of 
a fellow, and attracted the notice of all us ‘* Yanks.” 
Many were the remarks made to him of both a 
pleasant and an insulting nature, but he seemed in- 
different to all. When just opposite where I was 
standing the prisoners were halted, and feeling full 
of fun I thought I would have some sport with the 
fellow above-mentioned. Stepping up to him, fol- 
lowed by quite a number of my comrades, I said: 

‘*How are you, Johnny? Where you going?” 

“Up North, you old fool, where all Southern 
gentlemen go for their health and pleasure in the 
summer time !” 

The “ laff” was on me. 


A PEEKSKILLER records the following of his lit- 
tle people : 

We are blessed with a helpmate frugal, not parsi- 
monious. We have also among our juvenile treas- 
ures two lords of creation—one six, the other three— 
the elder always the champion of the younger, and 
from whose acutely generous sensibilities econom- 
ical edicts ever elicit endless eccentric effusions. 
Upon being denied the privilege of playing in the 
slushy snow the other day, the two in solemn con- 
clave assembled in the corner of the room to discuss 
their wrongs. ‘‘ Ed-dee,” asked the younger, ‘‘ why 
mamma not let us go out ?—she ’fraid we cold ?” 
‘*No,”’ replied Ed-dee, emphatically, with a rogu- 
ish look at the maternal deity, ‘‘ she "fraid we waste 
the snow !” 





Tue two that follow are sent as specimens of 
law in Arkansas: 

A son of the Emerald Isle having joined the army, 
leaving his wife in Memphis, was surprised on his 
return, at the expiration of three years, to find that 
she had gone to St. Louis. Following her there, 
however, the lost was soon found, and all went well 
until she, representing in glowing terms the fat liv- 
ing and good pay afforded by Uncle Sam’s Quarter- 
master’s Department at De Valls Bluff, Arkansas, 
he proceeded thither, his wife bearing him compa- 
ny. But scarcely had they reached there before 
the perfidious woman “ took up with another man,” 
coolly informing her husband that she had married 
him (No. 2) during his (No. 1’s) absence. Indig- 
nant at such treatment, suit by No. 1 was instituted, 
and at the trial, before a Justice of the Peace, the 
following remarkable decision was rendered by the 
exponent of Coke and Blackstone : 

“The Court decides that the woman’s first hus- 
band, being her husband, can not testify in the case ; 
therefore, for want of testimony, the Court declares 
the second husband the woman's lawful husband !” 





My‘own experience is almost as “ rich :” 

Doing business at De Valls Bluff, it became 
necessary, a few weeks ago, to cause the arrest of a 
person supposed to contemplate absconding without 
the preliminary of paying his debts; therefore I 
called upon Justice S$ , and after a close exam- 
ination of the statutes ‘‘in such cases made and 
provided,” a writ of arrest was duly issued and de- 
livered for service toa young man acting as deputy- 
constable, with whom I proceeded in search of the 
delinquent, who, found and arrested, requested to 
hear the substance of the writ. The deputy, how- 
ever, could not accommodate him, having, as he 
said, “ never learned to read.” This was a back-set, 
and the debtor refusing to have any one else to read 
it, we were compelled to again seek the Justice and 








report the facts, but on reaching his office the regu- 
lar constable was found in attendance, and to him 
the document was accordingly handed. With a 
triumphant air he turned to the debtor, who had 
followed us, and clearing his voice with a prepara- 
tory cough, proceeded to read—no, but he didn’t! 
for though gravely turning it over and over, after 
considerable stuttering and stammering, he burst 
out with, ‘‘ Why, Squire, you have written this so 
I can’t read it myself!” This was ‘a stunner,” 
and the dilemma was awkward, but the objectiy: 
party in the case kindly came to relieve us by offer- 
ing to consider himself arrested, in consideration of 
which act of charity the constable took him out t: 
drink; and I, after strictly cautioning the Squir 
not to take any but responsible parties as bonds- 
men, as he would be himself liable, left the case to 
the proper development of time and the law. A 
few days afterward I was notified to attend the trial 
of the case, but meeting the Squire found that th 
bird had flown. I then inquired who went his bond, 
and two of the most thoroughly law-proof individu- 
als in the place were named. Somewhat indignant, 
I retorted that having warned him of his responsi- 
bility, I had supposed he would know better. 
**Wa'al,” he replied, ‘I guess you can’t get much 
out of me, for I hain’t give any bonds, and ain't 
worth a ceht!” This capped the climax, and my 
prosecution of irresponsible parties there and then 
ended at once. 








A PENNSYLVANIA correspondent of the Drawer 
says: 

A few days after Mr. Johnson vetoed the Freed- 
men’s Bureau bill a few of our citizens were assem- 
bled in an up-town shoe-store talking it over, and 
expressing their opinions as to Mr. Johnson's course. 
Adam P—— interrupted the assembly by stating 
“*that he agreed with Mr. Johnson in the matter, 
and thought he was perfectly right in vetoing the 
proposed bill.” Being asked for his reasons, he re- 
plied ‘‘that he couldn’t see why the Government 
should go to the expense of giving every nigger a 
bureau, because all he ever knew could carry their 
clothes in a carpet-bag !” 


JupcE P. , of Syracuse, New York, althoug 
devoted to what many call a dry profession, never- 
theless has a high appreciation of a joke, and tells 
one well, The Judge is an accomplished scholar 
and an able mathematician. On a recent occasion 
he was endeavoring to perform that impossibility of 
science—squaring the circle. Of course he soon re- 
linquished so hopeless a task; but his friends, will- 
ing to vex him by recalling the visionary scheme, 
were constantly asking the question: 

** Judge, have you squared the circle yet?’ 

At last he surprised one of them by answering, 
“Toa” 

‘*Why, how, Judge ?” 

‘*T drove a four-inch scantling through a knot- 
hole!” 








Here is a good thing that I will tell as "twas 
told to me: 

An old fellow in a neighboring town, who is orig- 
inal in all things, especially in excessive egotism 
and profanity, and who took part in the late great 
rebellion, was one day blowing in the village tavern 
to a crowd of admiring listeners, and boasting of his 
many bloody exploits, when he was interrupted by 
the question : 
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J say, old Joe, 
ing the war?” 

‘How many did I kill, many rebs did 

I kill? Well, I don’t know just ’zactly how many ; 
it I know this much—I killed as many o’ them 


” 


how many rebs did you kill 





Sir? how 


ey did o’ me! 


THEG opel Messenger, published at Utica, in this 
tate, has the following anecdote of Charley Lamb, 
ch we would have thought too irreverent for 
» Drawer but for its appearance in that religious 





"a a dinner-table, among a large number of 
sts, Charles Lamb's white cravat caused a mis- 
take to be made, being taken for a clergyman, and 
he was called to ‘‘say grace.” Looking up and 
lown the table, he asked, in his inimitable lisping 
immer, “Is there no cl-cl-clergyman present?” 
‘No, Sir,’ answered a guest. ‘*Th-then,’’ said 

Lamb, ‘‘let us thank God.” 
HAPPENING to be in Hartford, Connecticut, on 
the 7th and 8th of January last, during the severe 
ld wea I heard a milk ped ler thus describ- 
ing the extent of the same to afriend: ‘‘I live four 
miles west of the city, and it was so cold this morn- 
¢ when I went out to milk that the stream froze 
m the cow tothe pail, and I was obliged to sell 
y the yard!” I was fully convinced that it was 
vere when I learned that the thermometer indi- 
ed twenty-one degrees below much 
o when he had finished ’ 


ar 
ther, 





but 


zero, 


iis story. 


Every one who has ever served in the Old Tenth 
Army Corps will remember that accomplished sol- 
r, Colonel George F. Towle, so long the Inspect- 
r-General of the The Colonel, under a 
quict exterior, concealed a most determined 
iaracter, and in the performance of his official du- 
ties was especially intolerant of all who evinced any 
disposition to shirk their work. While the Tenth 
Corps was 4 enaamnped at Bermuda Hundred, in the 
mmer of 1864, he had occasion to inspect one of 
rigades of ** hundred days’ doing duty 
on the line of intrenchments, which he did in his 
thorough manner. 

During the inspection the brigade commande? 
was continual in his complaints about the hard na- 
ture of the duty required ofthem. ‘ They did not 
enlist for the front, but to guard fortifications at 
the rear.” ‘*They did not like fatigue duty—the 
shovels blistered ‘their hands.” ‘Nor to go on 
picket; for some of his men were worth twenty 
thousand dollars, and were not used to sleeping out 





Corps. 








men’”’ 





ofanight.” ‘They could not get any butter, and 
the hard tack hurt their teeth.” ‘He himself had 
been in service six weeks, and never had a fur- 


lough,” etc., ete.; all of which the Colonel heard 
in grim silence. Finally, as he was mounting his 
horse to depart, the General, surrounded by a group 
rs and men, anxious to show them his 
veal in making their hardships known at head- 
quarters, appealingly said: ‘‘ Now, Colonel, you 
have seen our condition, and I ask you if you really 
believe we can be of the least service to the country 
here up to the front ?” . 

“ Well, General,” was the cool reply, *‘ since you 
ask me, I will say that I do believe you can be of 
some service here ; and, in proof of the possibility, 


of his office 








I would remind you that the cackling of geese saved 
Rome when the Gauls assaulted the Capitol, a 


should Beauregard assault these lines, I am of opin- 
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ion you are we ell qnalified 1 to do us a like service in 
the same way !” 


Drawer for having 
s which woul 


I AM under obligations to the 
preserved many really beautiful th 
have been lost. The poem below (which 
I wish you to preserve) has been credited to Charles 
Mackay, and was printed in England as his. It 
has been set to music by two American composers, 
one of whom, by implication at least, claims to hay 
written the words. The px is written by M 
H. Cobb, an American journalist, and was printed 
in the Tribu 





otherwise 


em W 


ve about ten years ago: 





THE WORLD WOULD BE THE BETTER FOR IT. 
If men cared less for wealth and % 
And less for battle-fields an 
If writ in human hearts, a nam 
Seemed better than in song and 1 








If men instead of nursing pri 
Would learn to hate it and 
If more relied on Love to guide, 
The world would be the better for it. 





If men dealt 1 stocks and lands, 
And more in bonds and deeds fraternal; 
If Love’s work had more wil ] 








To link this world to the 
If men stored up Love's oil an 

And on bruised hea would p it; 
If “yours” and ‘* W 1 combine 





The world would be the better for it. 


If more wot - 
And fewer 


act the > play of life, 
il i in rehearsal ; 








If ‘eae W id eathe its knife 
Till Goo rsal; 
If Custo , 
Had fewer i 
If talent 
TI Sor it. 





wise in little things— 


all their dea 


If men were 


Affecting less in 





If hearts had fewer rusted string 
To isolate their kindly feelings; 
If men, when Wrong beats down the Right, 


Would strike together 
If Right made Might in every fig 
The world would be the better for it. 


and restore it; 








Jacos Brummer, a Dutchman, a very 
hearted chap, having enlisted in the U 
Volunteer Artillery, was sent to the 
Trenton, New J y, in the winter of 18¢ 


there till n 


barracks at 


1, to wait 








unber of recruits were en- 
giment with him, to be then 
sent to Washington. He took one of the upper 
bunks in the barracks assigned to him together 
with a friend, and they spent their time the best 
way they could with smoking 
beer, which could be obtained « 
pallisades of the camp. T 
enough till their money gave out, when one even- 
ing Brummer sold his shoes to one of th 
peddlers about the camp, and with the 
cured the d ~naeny for aioe lf and his fr lL But 
when the lag he 

Brummer's wo what acc 
morning of his oiaedlinte gh 


a sufficient nt 
rolled in the same re 








and drinkin 





a sutler within the 


gs went 





was £ 





long when an idea struc! : 

In the next bunk to him Teddy, an Irishman, 
had put up his quarters, who had already 1 
part of his bounty al OU ty ‘ 
he had one pair on his feet, and the other } 
his shoes strapped on hi , 
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that same day been visited by his wife, and having 
after her departure drained the contents of an inno- 
cent-looking soda- water bottle, was fast asleep 
sticking his feet over the intervening plank into 
our hero’s bunk, whose eyes began to look bright- 
er and brighter the longer they looked at the in- 
truders of his home. The temptation seemed strong; 
he drew out his knife and began, to the astonish- 
ment of his fnend (who did not seem to. see the 
point), to cut deliberately the initials of his name, 
J. B., under both soles of his neighbor's boots, fill- 
ing up the fresh cuts with dirt. 

The next morning at roll-call he took his place in 
front of his bunk, but minus boots; and the atten- 
tion of the officer of the day was soon called to the 
fact by the tittering of the bovs near him, and stern- 
ly looking at him, asked: ‘*‘What has become of 
your boots?’”’ Brummer answered: ‘‘ They were 
stolen last night;” and the officer immediately in- 
stituted a search. His attention was soon called by 
one of the searching party to the boots lying in 
Teddy’s bunk, and calling for the owner, Teddy 
stepped forward and claimed them. The officer 
then asked Brummer if these were the boots he had 
lost, to which he answered No; but pointing at his 
adversary’s feet, exclaimed: ‘‘Those boots look 
inightily like mine, and if you only let me look at 
the bottom of them, where my name is cut in, I can 
make sure!” Teddy's wrath was great when he | 
heard himself thus accused of theft. He finally 
pulle d off his boots—but lo! there were the letters 
J. B. plainly cut in both soles. Teddy, now dumb 
with astonishment, had to give up the boots, and 
showing strong inclinations to fight, was marched 
off to the guard-house. The boots were now hand- 
ed to Brummer, and he hastened to put them on, 
but tried in vain. The boots were worn by a man 
measuring five feet five inches—were No. 7; and 
the smallest that Brummer—who measured six feet 
one inch—could get on was No. 11. 


a 





The whole proceeding was observed by the offi- 


cer, who now began to view the case in a different 
light. Brummer was closely questioned ; and see- 
ing himself detected pleaded guilty, and acknowl- 
edged how he had done the trick. Brummer only 
escaped punishment by being that day sent to the 
front. 


In a small town in Northern Indiana an attorney 
by the name of H was arguing a question before 
Judge C——, after the Court had plainly intimated 
its view of the matter. H—— persisted in his re- 
marks; and the Judge, who was in a hurry at the 
time, said: 

‘*The Court has made up its mind on that sub- 
ject; if vou don’t think it is right, you can take it 
up to the Court of Errors and have the decision re- 
versed.” 

‘If this is not a Court of Errors,” was the reply, 
**¥ would like to know where you would find it!” 





Axsotuer dawyer, of fluid tendencies, was dis- 
cussing some fine point of law, and getting out 
of patience at the inability of the Court to take his 
own view of it, said the intellect of the Court was 
so dark a flash of lightning could not penetrate it. 
The Judge being a new-comer, and not knowing 
the peculiarities and failings of the man, imposed a 
severe punishment on him for contempt of court. 


Some of the lawyer’s friends stated the case to his | 


Honor, and the punishment was remitted on the 
condition that he should publicly apologize to the 
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Ceiest: i 2 was econetingty brought u P the folloy 
ing morning, and made amends by saying: 

‘[ regret very much that I said, in the 
the moment, that the intellect of the Court ; 
dark lightning could not pene trate it. I guess it 





could; it is a very penetrati g th 





JupGe H of Northwestern Illinois, tells the 
following story of his early practice : 

Soon after I commenced the practice of law I wa 
engaged in trying a small matter of accounts before 
a Justice of the Peace, another young lawyer being 
employed on the other side. There was not much 
to be said, it is true; and about the time we xx 
through with the testimony I noticed the Justi 
figuring on a piece of paper and writing in tl 


docket. As soon as the last witness was through 
I got up to argue my side of the case. The Court, 


who was of a thirsty temperament, got up, and : 
he left the bench said, coolly: “ Young men, } 
can go on with your arguments; I will be in pretty 
soon. The judgment is fifty dollars!” We didn't 





| proceed, 


Tue following hand-bill was posted up in a small 
village hotel near Lyons, Illinois, where the ‘lec- 
ture and supper” were delivered. Is this combina- 
| tion of the real and ideal a Boston importation ? 


LYONS YOUNG MEN'S ASSOCIATION. 
LECTURE BY 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
At Lyons, Monday Evening, January 22. 
Supsect—*SOCIAL AIMS.” 

Sleighing Parties from a distance will be received at the 
Cuirnton House, where Oyster Supper and Music will be 
waiting for Guests after nine o'clock. 

Tickets for Lecture and Supper $1 each. 





CH" Team Accommodations may be had at the variou 


Stables in the City.—(Music Extra.) 


Wr have some rousing snow-drifts up here in Os- 
wego County. Some of them are reported to have 
very ancient foundations, Our seasons are known 
to be long, cold winters, and short, hot summers. 
A earriage-wheel is seldom seen or wished for, as 
the following will illustrate : 

| One man riding along observes man No. 
ging in the snow at what looked to him like a we Ml. 
Being a stranger, and therefore a little curious, he 
inquired the object of this excavation. ‘ Wa‘al, 
you see, I’m making a little eve-water, and I am 
digging after some snow seven years old. They 
say that’s a little the best!” 





In a recently-published English work there are 
some little incidents pertaining to the life of Charles 
Lamb which may be new and interesting to the ad- 
mirers of that unique and pleasant man, 

All particulars about Lamb's home and house- 
| hold are interesting. For a long time he had sub- 
| missively endured the rule of a sort of housekeeper, 
‘** Becky”—a true specimen of the old-servant tyr- 
anny; and who, having a thorough contempt for 
the ‘‘ways” of bookish men, affected to control the 
whole house in matters of the world. Yet she was 
faithful, and stood between them and tradesmen’s 
extortions; for Lamb had a theory that it was only 
fair to bakers, butchers, etc., to pay for what the 
house ought to consume, not for what it did con- 
sume. When she left her situation to be married, 
Lamb was rather disgusted with her placid and sub- 
missive successor. ‘She is less than a cat,” he 
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ed forthwith. 

















I be di-di-ppe-d—” and he went d 1 
third tim rot the 1 of the sen- 
On a certain occasion he was to meet at dinner a 
hose friend had submitted some newly-pub- 
| 1 verses to his inspection. The poems were 
1 to Lamb a little before the author 
W he ear I p ved to | empty 1¢ ited 
D ¢ dinner Lamb fell into the drellery of say- 
i w 1 again That reminds me of son 
ver I wrote when I was very y« ,” and then 
would quote a line or two which |] coll t from 
t] man’s book, to the latter’s am ment and 
i mn. iensely diverted, capped 
by intr » first lines of Paradis 
| — Of m disobedience”—as also writ- 
t himself, ctualls ight th ntle- 
; ; feet, bursting with ra I ! 
it by and allowed his own ‘little ver to 
i vithout | t, but he could not" 
s Mil 1 pilla | 
Nor far from the village of Mexico, in the Em- 
& re State. resides a good-natured, joke-loving doc- 
i hom we will call D——. An old man of his 





4 wa i some 1 of bl 
Ef his head, which impaired his hearing, for th 
relief of which he had unsuccessfully applied mam 
remedies. At last, hearing or dreaming of th 
H med 1 properties of kerosene, he pours into his 
§ ‘ i few drops, which of course inflamed and burned 


it, making the matter still we Becoming a 1 





tle fright he r to Doctor D—— and 
; forms him of his trout telling hi hat re 
; he had applied, and the trous result. T 

| tor heard his story, then, aftera short pause, 





oured kerosene into your ear 
ned it?” * 
put in a wick and burr 


did yo 











‘TLE ALLIF, only years old, can talk 
plainly enough wl ses; but every little 
whil he has a « r ik of preter ng to talk 
like a baby. 


** Pease, m , may I have 
id she, at the tea-table one night. 


1 do not say ke 


me ””? 
some “ ul 








“Say cream, my ae 
not correct to talk so.” 


** But I don’t want to talk correct,” 


ar; 


7 Miss Allie; ‘‘I want to talk pecu liar 
A.utr, like all children, is very imitative. She 


has been taken to church two or three times, and 
ches intently every thing she sees; and 







mes home 
i ( nes f £ 
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ney for the State insisted upon 
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Sj t her list ] ca t 
4 } n ‘ 
§ lat t night bene the et 
som to st t 
Ss ri 1 ] it ] 
And then t vet I wal 
I 1 » Bay till x 
Sor r to please a | ty lady 
And to ease al tv } 
for spit ’ , like 1} 
I I ‘ t r 
i peopl 
rhey've n ng ¢ th to d 
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years or thereabout 

t ertaining to tl 

t at C—..., ¢ 

wavy places where 

11 nv possibility w 

r his instructions 

thi is C— w 
merely a “flag station,” trains would stop onl: 
when some one wished to get off or on; and that if 


he wanted to stop 


Shortly after his appointment, rl 
} 


accordir 
he place 
the signal to st 


station the cond 


tne 





* mail” 





mped off on the form, with his accu 

All aboard!” at the same time asking if 
were ‘‘any passengers to get on?” 

‘“ Wa'al. not as I knows of,” was the } 





rt’ 





s reply 
rh 


» irate conductor. 


“JT didn’t know but some un might want t 
1id the obliging ‘‘ agent” in a consci 





d in 


nocence. 
1 prosect ti 


ling. a few davs since 


ny was proce¢ 





p any train he must “ flag”’ it. 


n what did you stop the train for?” sho 


+] 


4 conviction wi 


th 


8i4 


some force. Te was answered by the attorney for 
the defense with an appeal for mercy, and was then 
denounced for his blood-thirstiness in the following 
language: ‘‘The State insists upon a conviction, 
They want the last pound of flesh; not only the 
pound of flesh, but the blood that must come with 
it, as Shylock did in the case of Hamlet!” 


Captaris Bornsy Wuire, an old East India 
trader, was a bull-dog of a sailor, and would trounce 
any of his men when they displeased him. My 
grandfather knew him well, and used to tell of him 
whipping his first-mate for some imaginary offense, 
fastening him up in the ship’s large hen-coop, and 
there feeding him daily through the slats—calling 
out, as he put the victuals in, ‘‘Chook, chook, 
chook!” Arrived at Newcastle, on the Delaware, 
the mate entered suit, gained his case, and received 
before the whole court considerable damages in gold 
and silver coin. As the plaintiff gathered the coin 
quietly in his palm, amidst the silence of the court 
and the deep curses of the defeated Captain, he 
called out, as each piece came off the table, ‘‘ Chook, 
chook, chook!” You may imagine the gravity of 
the court after that. 

Ove of our “ Justices” received notice from the 
United States Deputy Assessor that he must take 
out a license as a ‘‘ conveyancer,” as he had violated 
the law. The ‘‘ Justice” went to “his lawyer” in 
alarm, and stated his case, adding: “I have had 
nothing to do with conveying passengers. T. 

& Co. are the only persons doing a ‘ staging’ busi- 


” 


ness in town! 


Here is a caution to those who send comic Val- 
entines : 

On the 14th of February last I sent to a “‘ gay 
and festive” youth in Ohio a life-like and highly- 
colored picture of a donkey’s head. Under the pic- 
ture was written: ‘‘ Thou art beside thyself.” I 
thought, of course, he would see the point, and it 
would be a good joke on Aim. Alas! he saw be- 
yond the point, and the joke’s on me, as the follow 
ing copy of a letter just received from him will 
show: 

‘* Dear Str,—Yours of the 14th is at hand; also the 
photegraph so long expected. On comparing it with the 
picture of you already in my possession I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it an excellent likeness, and, as a work of art, 
one that reflects great credit on the executor. Yet I am 
surprised that, with all your impudence, you are unable 
to stand before the machine without a touch of what is 
called the ‘ photographic grin!’ 


A rrrenp in San Francisco writes : 

An article in your January Number concerning 
typographical errors and misprints, reminds me of 
a certain phase of my literary experience which 
may interest your readers. It was my fortune once 
to be installed in the editorial sanctum of a country 
newspaper during the absence of its regular editor. 
Our typographical force was small and of local or- 
igin. One day I was called upon to write the obit- 
uary of the belle of an adjacent town, who had died 
deeply lamented by the social circle of which she 
was the life and beauty. I wrote what I conceived 


| me for publication by a disconsolate widower. 
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———— —____. 
ever, I became doubtful of the correctness of her 
Christian name, and hurriedly ran my pencil through 
it as a preliminary to correction. One of the towns- 
folk dropping in at that moment assured me that 
the young girl’s name was ‘‘ Mary,” and I accord- 
ingly dotted a line below the erased word, writing in 
the margin of the proof the usual direction, ‘* Stet” 
(Let it stand), My sagacious foreman seldom gave 
me revises, but assured me in this instance that the 
proof was duly corrected. I was somewhat as- 
tonished the next morning on learning from the 
paper that the dying girl had requested, as a last 
favor, that upon her tomb-stone should be placed 
‘“*the simple inscription, ‘Stet!’” It availed me 
nothing that I endeavored to explain to the tearful 
but indignant parents that the mistake, after all, 
was not so very bad. Many of the people believed 
that I had actually attempted to improve the poor 
girl's dying injunction with ‘‘ my college lingo.” 


In the conventional sense I was not ‘ happy” in 
my obituaries. I was never asked to write anoth- 
er, but when the next decease occurred in Slum- 
gullion an obituary suitably prepared was sent to 
It 


| was constructed according to the usual formula 


apr ‘ 2 } 

to be an affecting and pious tribute; among other 
, ‘ . . - | 

things detailed the cireumstances of her last illness, 


and dwelt tenderly upon her dying injunction that 
no formal monument should be placed above her 
grave, but a plain slab with the simple inscription: 
‘**Mary.” On reading the proof of my article, how- 


| suitably garnished with diluted sentiment 


which distinguishes that class of composition, and 
and 
Scriptural quotation. I handed it over tothe print- 
er without comment or correction. On looking 
over the proof, however, I perceived that the lady 
was spoken of as having been ‘‘ remarkable for her 
chastity.” As this was evidently intended to be 
‘*charity,” and nota malicious slur on the fair fame 


| of the rest of the village, I underlined the obnox- 


ious word, made an interrogation point in the mar- 


| gin, and sent the proof to the bereaved husband, 


with the request that he should return it directly to 
the printer after making his corrections. Other en- 
gagements kept me away from the oflice until after 


the Slumgullion Independent had gone to press. The 
next morning a zealous friend called upon me at an 


early hour, and imparted the pleasing information 
that the bereaved husband was, in the local dialect, 
“hunting me.” ‘You see,” added my sympathiz- 
ing friend, ‘‘ the old fool can’t take a joke, and he 
swears he'll have your life.” 

“But I haven’t joked with him!” I began, in 
amazement. 

* You don’t mean to say that you meant that for 
good ?” said my friend, with some concern depicted 
on his face. 

** Meant what ? 
mean ?” 

“Why, that joke on Follinsbee’s wife! You 
see,” he continued, confidentially, ‘‘the innocent 
old ass thought every thing of old Suke Follinsbee, 
and that air dig of yours in the paper rather got 
him. It was pretty rough on Suke too, but it was 
very good! He! he!” 

I snatched the paper from his hand and ran my 
eye rapidly over the obituary. It had never been 
corrected. But as it went on to recount the virtues 
of the deceased, it seemed that the ingenious printer 
had seen fit to interpolate my query as an editorial 
doubt of one of the qualities of the esteemed Mrs. 
Follinsbee, and she was spoken of as having been 
‘remarkable for her chasti/y.” (?) 


For goodness’ sake what do you 


Tn typographical force of the Jndependent, with 


all its shortcomings, was extremely sensitive of 


its 


honor—a fact which was made apparent to me at 
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EDITOR'S 
I had written the usual holi 
had occasion to repeat th 
requently, I made the usual 





stmas-time. 








editorial, 





word “ Christmas 
ibbreviation in my copy—‘* Xmas.” 
hat indignant at " 
ved in the proof wherever it had occurred. I 
lashed my pencil through the X’s, w rat » the correct 
he margin, and returned the proof. The 
ited the X’s unaltered. Somewhat an- 
crily I summoned the printer, and pointing to tl 

proof, demanded why it had not been corrected. 


I was some- 


nding this abbrevicted form re 




















i ° 

A light seemed to flash upon his mind. ‘* Why, 

blame my skin ef that ain’t the worst thing yet! 
7 } 


n 





You see, I thought them X’s was mighty f 
iny how; but when you writ them words up ther 
I thought vou was just cussin!” 

Slumgallion now owns two newspapers, and its 


ged. 





typographical force is greatly enlat 
An Episcopal clergyman sends the next two: 
Our Bishop is one of those men of eminent ability 
whose geniality of disposition makes them pleasant 
mpanions, at the same time detracting nothing 
from the dignity of their official acts. He was 
ing one evening with Dr. Kirkton, previous to 
ion to be held in the Doctor’s church, and 
the conversation happening to turn upon the per- 
1al appearance of some of the dignitaries of the 
church, he observed that although he himself was 
t decidedly little, yet when he was at home at 
his father’s he was always called ‘‘ Little Benny,” 















name being Benjamin. He ascribed this to the 





ir tance that the family were 

ind that some of his ancestors 

size—a proof of which was preserved in the family 

in the shape of a colossal pair of shoes which had 
belonged to one of them. That the present 





lid figure and venerated character of the Bishop 
I 1 personal identity with the Little Benny of boy- 
| vears seemed to strike the fancy of Mrs. K., 
1 was made the subject of a witticism by her. 
After the ordination, the next day, the Bishop and 
the newly-ordained clergy dined at Dr. K.’s. The 
Bishop’s humor was excited by the unusual names 
Joel, and 
n Amos among them. Accordingly he remarked 


of the new parsons. There was a Jonas, 





that ‘‘it was not every one’s privilege to sit down 
in such acompany of the Prophets. Here we have,” 

id he, ‘* Joel and Amos and Jonas!” His humor 
had only half time to make itself felt when Mrs. 
K. retorted upon him, “ And there is Little Benja- 
min, their Ruler!”—bearing a double allusion to 
* Little Benny” and the ‘ Little Benjamin” of the 
Sixty-eighth Psalm. The laugh which followed 
relished by none more than by the Bishop 
himself, 












Tue Rev. Mr. Oilman is vain of his person, as 
well as something of a demagogue in his preaching, 
and is in consequence distasteful to some of his 
clerical brethren. One of them tells this story of 
him: 7 

Oilman was staying overnight with the Rev. Dr. 
Kirkton, and rising in the morning he proceeded, 
as was his custom in the course of his toilet, to 
brush his hair with two brushes, flourishing both 


hands simultaneously, right and left, and with spe- | 


cial vehemence upon the back of his head. Dr. K. 
has a fine little boy, Johnny. Johnny perceiving 
Oilman’s bedroom door ajar, quietly w alked in, and 
witnessing the (to him) novel capillary performance, 
commenced inquiries. But I must premise that a 





DRAWER. 








ew days before a little house-dog, a great favorite 
of Johnny's, had undergone treatment for fleas, th 
hostler having moistened him in a tub of soap-suds 








1, toinsure a remedy, had brushed it well in with 
i horse-brush. This operation was fresh in John- 
ny’s mind. Accordingly he puts the questi 


} 





‘Mr. Oilman, why do you » two brushes w 
you brush your hair? My pa uses only one.” il- 
man, perplexed at this unexpected instance of ju- 
venile impertinence, stammered out the r 






“ Well, I don’t know.” Johnny, in his simpl 
being perfectly sure it was another case of fle 
quickly supplies him with information: ‘*] 
know what it’s for, Mr. Oilman; it’s to brush t 


the fleas!” Oilman can not bear the sight of John- 
ny ever since. 

Ir there is room in the Drawer for the followi 
1 to the ** Old Cay 


know that his signature on the ‘ fly-leaf” of “ an- 


it mav be of some satisfacti 


other Special Report” is not the worst mistake ever 
made in a military office : 

While stationed at Fort Hamilton, New York 
1863, I was employed in the Adjutant’s office. O 
morning, among the papers laid on the Adjutant 
desk for his attention and signature, was a nm 
from the post hospital that one of the patients | 
died, so that the necessary orders might be given 
for burial. 

: 


of the clerks he was much sur 








When the papers were returned to one 
prised to find th i 
of the usual detail of a funeral escort for 









deceased comrade, that the notice was boldly 





dorsed in red ink (as was customary to indorse pass- 
es): “‘ Approved, by order of General Brown.—J oun 
MoseE.y, Post Adjutant.” 

A Litre Rocker, in Arkansas, writes to the 
Drawer: 

Our Adjutant-General had a contraband wh« 
duty it was to build fires in a stove in the Adju- 
tant’s room. It happened one morning that tl 
Adjutant awoke in time to see “ Tom” experim 
at fire-building. Tom’s knowledge of matches for 
making fires was rather limited. So he waited 


for a ** brand” or shovel of coals from some earlier 
riser. The morning in question he put his half- 
black coals in the stove, and, putting on the wood, 
stepped back about three feet, and with his hands 
on his knees, in a stooping posture, with lips ex- 
panded, commenced puffing and blowing like a por- 
poise. Finding his coals disappearing with his 
wind, he took up the shovel and returned for more. 
When he returned the Adjutant, to show him how to 
make a fire without the use of coals, jumped up 
seized the shovel and dashed the coals in the fur- 
ther end of* the stove, then took a match and som 
waste-paper and soon had a fire. Tom's eyes ex- 
pressed perfect astonishment, but, to the Adjutant’s 
inquiry, ‘* thought he knew how to make a fire now.” 
The next morning the Adjutant had a specimen of 
the aptness ot his pupil. The door opened, and in 





came Tom and the shovel of coals, which he delib- 
erately threw into the back part of the stove, ther 
lighted a match and built a fire as he had seen th: 
Adjutant do! 








Mr. S was largely indebted to Mr. H—— 
whose only security was in a mortgage on three 
four factories. Learning one morning that all had 
been laid in ashes the night before, Mr. H——, 
with lightning-like rapidity, by aid of the telegraph, 
caused attachments by trustee process to be levied 
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on several offices in distant counties having policies 
of insurance on the property. 

An interview between creditor and debtor soon 
ollowed, when the latter expressed his astonish- 
ment at the absurdity and useless expense of the 
suits, advising their immediate withdrawal,. which 
not being assented to, remarked: ‘* You had better 
advise with an intelligent attorney of the city; I 
tell you you can not hold.” The creditor imme- 
diately conferred with his attorney, who gave him 
his opinion instanter. On the debtor's second call 
the creditor informed him that he had ‘advised 
with his attorney, was perfectly satisfied as to the 
correctness of his opinion, and should hold on.” 
Unable to collect any portion of his insurance until 
these suits were withdrawn, the debtor concluded 
to pay the claim, some $20,000; and having done 
so, and received the necessary releases, said to his 
late creditor, ‘‘I suppose you are satisfied now ?” 
‘**Certainly, and always am when I receive my 
‘* Now,” continued the other, ‘* what fool of 
a lawyer told you your attachments were good, 
and would hold?” ‘*No one.” ‘Didn't you tell 
ne so?” “No, Sir.” ‘* What did you tell me?” 
“That I had advised with my attorney; that he 
gave me his opinion instanter; that I was satisfied 
as to its correctness, and should not withdraw.” 
“Well, what did he tell you?” ‘That my suits 
were not worth a snap of my finger, and that the 
Court would dismiss them as soon as reached ; and, 
as I told you, I was perfectly satisfied as to the cor- 
rectness of his opinion!” 


dues.” 


We have here a letter from Middletown, Ken- 
tucky 

Dear Drawer,—There have been a number of 
anecdotes lying loose in the Balaam basket of mem- 


ory, which I have often thought would do to patch 
Drawers with, and have intended to send them to 
you, but have neglected it in that careless, putting- 
off way men have. 

You knew Mr. Allen, the artist, a man of genius 


and generosity unexcelled. In his lifetime he used 
to assemble at his house, that overlooks the metro- 
politan splendors of Rollington, Kentucky, a good- 
ly gathering of guests, who smoked long-handled 
pipes, made bad puns, asked unanswerable conun- 
drums, and in a generally jolly way made much of 
one another. On one of these occasions Noble But- 
ler, the grammarian, was one of the party, and the 
artist had placed in his hands, for a subccenative 
smoke, a Turkish pipe called a hookah. When it 
came to the Professor’s turn for a conundrum or joke, 
he drew inspiration from his pipe-stem and bowl, 
and asked ‘‘why that pipe was like a cow?” hav- 
ing in mind the obvious answer that it was a hooker. 
It had to go around the circle by rule and be given 
up before Mr. Butler could sprinkle his Attic salt ; 
and don’t you think Mr. Allen was mean enough to 
anticipate the propounder, and say the resemblance 
was ‘because there was a calf sucking it!” The 
Professor—one of the best men in the world—paid 
forfeit, and enjoyed the joke best of all. 

You don’t know young Mr. Robert Breckinridge 
perhaps. He stands very high in the medical pro- 
fession, having filled various responsible positions 
in college faculties and hospitals. I heard a pass 
between him and poor Phil Poindexter the lawyer 
—God bless him! he is lying under the daisies in 
his own sunny South now—that is worth preserv- 
ing. We were at supper at Sam Gwynn’s, and over 


‘the walnuts and the wine” were chatting socially, 
when Dr, Breckinridge casually remarked, speak- 
ing of his profession : 

“You know the fool of the family is always mad 
a doctor.” : 

Poindexter, pointing his remark with a little bow 
to the Doctor, said, gravely: ‘‘ Yes, I have nev 
known an exception to the rule.” 

Of course the dryness of the remark added to its 
spice, and it was received with shouts of laughter : 
but when order was restored Breckinridge returned 
the bow in the same manner, and said, quictly : 

**T have.” 

Poindexter went up. 
tort to be found. 


There was no suitable re- 


I HEARD another one from Mr. Wm. Randolph, 
one of the lawyers in the celebrated Gaines case. 
He returned home from a journey, and had pur- 
chased some trinkets and toys for little Fan—among 
others, one of these patent automaton rats that run 
by clock-work all around the room. As it happen- 
ed, a brilliant little spark of femininity, the child of 
a friend, was unexpectedly present when the magic 
rat began its peregrinations. There was a little 
flash of envy in her eyes, a little pout on her lip, as 
she pettishly said: ‘*’Tisn’t much; we've plenty 
of rats atour house; and you don’t have to wind ‘em 
up either !” 


I HEARD one of an editor in the goodly city of 
Louisville that isn't bad. In coming home he was 
met at Cincinnati by one or two persistent news- 
boys, screaming in his ears, ‘ Here’s your Louis- 
ville Democrat, Journal, and Courier !—take a pa- 
per, Sir! take a paper!” until they annoyed him, 
and he said, ‘‘Go away! I make them things!” 
meaning the newspapers. ‘‘Come along, Bill!” 
shouted the impertinent news-boy, at the top of his 
voice, to his companion ; ‘‘ that’s the reason 
sell’em!” 


we can’t 


Poor, eloquent Tom Marshall! Poor Tom's 
a-cold now; but in his life he represented at once 
the genius, passion, wit, and worst follies and weak- 
nesses of Kentucky. In his latter days he did not 
belong to more than two or three temperance socie- 
ties at a time; and once, in a wild fever of dissipa- 
tion, was taken to a room in the Mansion House at 
Lexington by a friend. When there he found the 
old school-boy warning that ‘‘ What goes up must 
come down” entirely reversed, and his friend, hear- 
ing the upheavings from the vasty deep, said: 

*¢ Are you unwell, Mr. Marshall ?” 

‘Oh no,” was the reply; 


for fun!” 


“only throwing up 


A crovp of returned soldiers were conversing 
about their trials in Southern prisons. Some lads 
near by becoming interested, became rather boast- 
ful of their friends’ sufferings, when one boldly 
spoke out: ‘Well, I have an uncle who went to 
prison, and was never in the army at all!” 

A BLACKSMITH offered himself as bail for a pris- 
oner whose trial was put off till the next term. 

‘*Are you surely worth $500 above all your 
debts?” inquired the recorder. 

‘Why, Sir, I hold my wife to be worth $500 
without counting property.” 

“The Court is satisfied; take the bail,” replied 

he recorder, 
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